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NTRODUCTION. 


This  Manual  is  the  culmination  and  outgrowth  of  the  preceding 
ones,  although  in  some  respects  it  differs  from  them.  They  have  been 
almost  purely  historical,  while  this  is  doctrinal.  In  the  previous 
Manuals  the  course  of  study  has  been  the  only  feature,  while  another 
element,  the  preliminary  program,  is  introduced  in  this.  The  previous 
courses  of  study  have  been  adapted  to  all  the  members,  while  the 
course  presented  in  this  Manual  has  been  prepared  more  with  refer- 
ence to  the  senior  class.  It  has  been  recommended  by  the  Stake  and 
ward  officers  in  general  conference,  that  wherever  possible  the  associa- 
tions be  graded  and  the  junior  classes  study  the  first  Manual  of  this 
series,  '  'The  Life  of  Jesus. ' ' 

The  Gospel  principles  treated  in  this  Manual  are  "God,"  "The 
Plan  of  Salvation,"  "Faith,"  "Repentance,"  and  "Baptism."  Next 
year's  Manual  will  treat  other  principles  and  doctrines. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  notes  presented  in  this  Manual, 
whether  original  or  adapted,  are  intended  to  be  introductory  to  the 
topic,  or  explanatory  of  some  particular  phase  of  it.  A  full  treatment 
of  the  various  topics  is  not  intended  to  be  given  here.  The  reference 
works  must  be  used  to  supply  in  part  this  lack  of  fulness;  for  the  rest, 
the  members  must  use  their  own  powers  of  reason  and  investigation . 
And  we  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  these  powers  of  the  mind  are 
not  to  be  despised  or  neglected  in  the  study  of  Gospel  principles* 
While  discussion  and  debate  on  these  subjects  may  often  be  unprofit- 
able, careful  and  prayerful  investigation,  research,  and  study  are  al- 
ways valuable.  Therefore  we  advise  you  to  use  the  notes  and  the 
references  as  aids  to  your  own  mental  activity  in  this  investigation. 

We  lay  particular  emphasis  on  another  fact.  The  subjects  treated' 
in  this  Manual  are  of  grave  importance.  Therefore  the  study  of  these 
themes  should  *not  be  lightly,  thoughtlessly,  or  irreverently  under- 
taken. Nor  should  the  lectures  and  essays  on  the  subjects  be  flippant- 
ly rolled  off  the  tongue,  as  if  commonplace  and  unimportant.  The 
treatment  should  so  far  as  possible  match  the  themes,  and  the  themes 


are  sublime.       In  this  connection  read  the  caution  given  in  Lesson  I., 
which  is  equally  applicable  to  all  the  other  lessons. 

The  different  subjects  have  been  so  analyzed  as  to  make  the  matter 
mnder  each  topic  or  sub-topic,  sufficient  for  one  address.  The  mem- 
ber called  upon  to  treat  the  topic  should,  without  unnecessary  prelimin- 
aries, proceed  with  the  matter  of  his  talk.  And  there  should  be  noth- 
ing but  matter  in  the  talk.     Word-stuffing  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

There  is  no  more  objectionable  habit  in  public  speaking  than  the 
anaking  of  excuses.  If  oue  is  poorly  prepared,  his  hearers  will  find  it 
out.  If  he  is  well  prepared,  excuses  are  unnecessary.  In  any  event, 
tthe  offering  of  excuses  is  a  waste  of  time,  disgusts  the  listeners,  and 
does  no  good.  The  speaker  is  expected  to  concentrate  into  the  few 
■minutes  of  his  address  the  results  of  a  week  of  thought  and  investiga- 
tion. And  as  the  lessons  should  be  studied  thoroughly,  so  should 
they  be  thoroughly  treated.  It  is  especially  necessary  to  urge  this 
brevity  and  directness,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  time  of  lesson-treat- 
ment has  been  shortened  by  the  suggestion  of  a  preliminary  program 
for  each  session.  True,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  shorten  the  les- 
sons correspondingly,  but  the  subjects  are  so  comprehensive,  and  so 
rmuch  can  be  said  on  them,  that  there  may  be  a  temptation  to  talk  be- 
yond a  reasonable  limit. 

It  is  intended  that  the  preliminary  program  shall  occupy  from  fif- 
teen to  thirty  minutes  of  each  session,  including  the  opening  exercises. 
The  purpose  of  the  committee  in  recommending  these  programs,  is  to 
provide  for  the  young  men  mingled  recreation  and  instruction  along 
literary  and  musical  lines.  It  was  not  the  original  purpose  of  those 
who  formed  the  Mutual  Improvement  Associations,  that  the  work 
therein  should  be  confined  to  theological  study,  or,  indeed,  that  study 
in  any  line  should  be  the  only  feature.  While  consideration  of  God's 
.great  Latter-day  work — acquiring  a  knowledge  of  its  principles  and  a 
testimony  of  its  truth — was  designed  to  form  the  basis  of  work  in  the 
associations,  it  was  also  intended  that  all  legitimate  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  recreation  should  be  permitted  and  encouraged — such 
exercises  as  are  the  usual  features  of  literary  societies  and  similar 
organizations.  In  accordance  with  this  intention,  mese  varied  ex- 
ercises are  suggested  in  this  Manual. 

The  programs   printed  in   connection  with  the  lessons,  are  purely 
suggestive.     They  may  be  changed  in   manv  of  their  features,  and  if 


necessary  ^shortened,  to  suit  varying  conditions.  A  few  general  hints;: 
i.  Musical  exercises  are  not  suggested  very  frequently,  because  in 
many  of  the  wards  musical  talent  is  limited.  At  the  same  time,  music 
is  a  most  valuable  part  of  this  work;  and  wherever  musical  talent  i& 
plentiful  and  available,  a  much  greater  number  of  solos,  duets,  trios, 
quartets,  and  choruses  should  be  provided  than  are  suggested  in  the 
programs. 

2.  These,  as  also  the  essays,  declamations,  recitations,  and 
readings,  should  be  of  a  high  order — approaching  the  classical 
standard  as  closely  as  possible.  They  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  degenerate  into  burlesque.  A  comic  song,  reading,  or  reci- 
tation, or  any  other  attempt  at  buffoonery  would  be  decidedly  out  o£ 
place  in  these  programs.  Not  that  such  things  do  not  have  a  certain 
value;  but  simply  that  this  value  would  be  entirely  lost  if  they  were 
used  in  a  program  introductory  to  a  theological  lesson. 

3.  Wherever  possible  selections  of  a  musical  and  literary  character 
should  be  chosen  for  fitness  and  relationship  to  the  subject  of  the  les- 
son. ~  Not  that  they  should  all  be  purely  theological.  But  they  should 
all  be  elevating  and  strongly  moral,  pointing  more  or  less  clearly  to 
the  general  character  of  the  lesson.  They  will  thus  prepare  the  minds 
of  the  young  men  for  the  specific  theological  work,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  provide  a  valuable  recreation. 

4.  The  preliminary  programs  should  always  be  carried  out  by  the 
senior  and  junior  classes  together,  before  the  classes  take  up  their  re- 
spective lessons.  It  may  sometimes  be  found  convenient  to  conduct 
them  conjointly  with  the  young  ladies,  separating  afterward  for  the 
regular  work.  The  value  of  this  latter  arrangement,  where  it  can  be 
made,  will  consist  in  the  doubling  or  trebling  of  musical  and  literary 
talent. 

5.  Poems  and  selections  in  prose  from  leading  English  and 
American  authors,  will  be  printed  from  time  to  time  in  the  Era,  for  use  in 
these  programs.  For  further  suggestions,  the  officers  and  members 
are  asked  to  read,  as  soon  as  the  Manual  reaches  them,  the  footnotes 
printed  with  each  preliminary  program. 

We  again  repeat  these  suggestions  for  lesson  treatment:  1.  Talk 
directly  to  the  subject.  2.  Master  all  its  necessary  details.  3.  Prac- 
tice stopping  at  the  right  time  and  place.  4.  Do  not  allow  endless, 
rambling  discussions.   5.  Avoid  the  introduction  of  mysteries.  6.  Use 


your  own  language  in  preference  to  reading  or  reciting  the  words  of 
others.  The  notes  in  the  Manual  are  never  to  be  read  before  the 
class  by  the  one  giving  the  exercise.  He  is  expected  to  say  what  he 
can  on  his  subject,  but  not  to  read  it  from  the  Manual  or  any  other 
work.  The  spirit  and  the  efficacy  of  an  exercise  of  this  kind  are  al- 
ways destroyed  by  reading  it.  7.  Master  the  notes  as  thoroughly  as 
possible,  and  make  a  careful  study,  as  well,  of  the  various  reference 
works  named  in  connection  with  each  subject.  Do  not  be  satisfied 
with  "skimming."  8.  Use  correct  language.  9.  Practice  ease  and 
grace  in  speaking.  10.  Cultivate  the  habit  of  correctly  quoting  im- 
portant passages  of  scripture.  11.  Testimony  bearing  may  occasion- 
ally be  allowed,  by  way  of  increasing  faith.  12.  Prepare  all  lessons 
thoroughly  whether  appointed  to  treat  them  or  not.  13.  Get  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  work  hard  under  its  direction. 

The  Bible,  Book  of  Mormon,  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  and 
Pearl  of  Great  Price  are  the  four  standard  works  of  the 
Church— Scripture— and  the  only  books  that  are  a  final  author- 
ity on  points  of  doctrine.  They  have  been  adopted  as  authori- 
tative by  vote  of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  in  General  Conference 
assembled.  (See  Lesson  XIII).  These  books  will  be  referred 
to  throughout  these  lessons;  and  in  addition  thereto,  the  writ- 
ings of  prominent  men  in  the  Church,  which  give  much  information 
on  the  subjects,  while  not  being  of  binding  authority. 

As  before,  in  order  to  save  space,  abbreviations  are  used  to  desig- 
nate works  of  reference.  These  abbreviations,  with  the  books  they 
designate,  are  given  here:  Gospel,  The  Gospel,  by  Roberts;  Art.  of 
F.  (T.),  Articles  of  Faith,  by  Talmage;  Com.,  Compendium;  O.  E. 
H..  Outlines  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  by  Roberts;  M.  and  A.,  Medi- 
ation and  Atonement,  by  John  Taylor;  N.  W.,  New  Witness  for  God, 
Roberts;  O.  P.,  Orson  Pratt's  Works;  K.  to  T.,  Key  to  Theology, 
by  Parley  P.  Pratt;  S.  in  Pres.,  Succession  in  ;the  Presidency,  by 
Roberts;  Doc.  &  Cov.,  Doctrine  and  Covenants;  B.  of  M.,  Book  of 
Mormon;  P.  of  G.  P.,  Pearl  of  Great  Price;  R.  R.,  Ready  Refer- 
ences; M.  S.,  Millennial  Star;  L.  J.  S.  (C),  Cannon's  Life  of 
Joseph  Smith;  J.  of  D.,  Journal  of  Discourses. 

THE  COMMITTEE. 


PRELIMINARY  PROGRAM  NO.  1. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  varied  program  to  be  given  at  each 
meeting  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  fit  in  with  the  subject  treated  in 
the  lesson.  Literary  and  musical  selections  may  be  found  covering 
a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  whenever  possible  they  should  be 
chosen  with  reference  to  their  peculiar  fitness  for  the  lesson  in  hand. 


i.  Opening  exercises  (Suggestive  hymn,  page  143,  in  hymn 
book.) 

2.  Recitation  or  reading.      (Suggest   the    selection,  "God," 
-by  Derzhavin,  which  will  be  published  in  the  Era  for  October.) 

3.  Essay.* 

4.  Vocal  selection. 

5.  Reading  (suggested)  of  Psalm  19  and  Romans  1:  20-23. 


•The  essay  should  not  occupy  any  more  than  five  minutes  in  the  read- 
ing.     It  should  be  crisp,  interesting,  and  original. 


PRINCIPLES  of  the  GOSPEL. 


DIVISION  ONE. — GOD. 


Caution. — It  is  necessary  that  we  use  the  name  of  Deity  very 
frequently  in  these  lessons.  Therefore,  that  name  will  often  be  spoken 
by  the  young  men  who  treat  the  subjects  in  the  meetings.  We  caution 
them  to  pronounce  the  name  of  Deity,  and  make  all  reference  to 
Him,  reverently.  His  name  is  sacred,  and  should  be  treated 
sacredly.  Tone  of  voice  and  manner  of  utterance  do  much  to  make 
the  name  seem  sacred  or  common,  as  the  case  may  be.  Cultivate 
to  the  utmost  the  use  of  it  with  reverent  thoughts,  and  the  words 
will  naturally  fall  reverently  from  the  lips. 


LESSON  I. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  GOD  IDEA. 


TOPICS  REFERENCES- 

i.     Through  tradition. 

a.       Primary  ideas.  Notes  I  <Sf  2.  Second  Lecture  oa  Faitb, 

*.     How  perpetuated.  Note  j.        ■£•»&,„>„ 

c.     Evidences  from  heathen  nations.  Gospel,  p»  108, 

Note  4. 

2.     Through  the  evidences  of  observa- 
tion and  reason. 

a.     Man  attributes  a  distinct  personality        Era-  vo1-  n>  p-  505- 

_      ,  .t    ,  Art.  of  F.CT.),  pp.  30-34. 

to  God.  Note  5. 


Gospel,  pp.  110-112. 


Personality  of  God  and  of  man. 

Note  6. 
Design  in  nature.  Aote  7. 


NOTES. 

1.  CHILDREN'S  IDEA  OF  GOD: — A  very  interesting1  investigation 
of  the  belief  of  children  in  God  and  related  subjects  was  made  a  few  years 
ago  by  Prof.  Earl  Barnes,  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Cali- 
fornia. He  had  over  a  thousand  children  write  essays  on  the  subject,  and 
then  collected  and  classified  the  data.  The  following  interesting  conclu- 
sions may  be  drawn  from  these  investigations: 

a.  Practically  all  the  children  manifested  a  belief  in  God.  There  was 
little  or  no  atheism  shown  in  their  writings.  Quoting  from  the  report,  "A 
very  few  assert  their  disbelief  in  any  form  of  theology,  but  these  few 
atheistic  statements  are  more  dogmatic  in  general  than  the  statements  of 
orthodox  Sunday  school  children,  and  bear  all  the  marks  of  having  been 
simply  accepted  from  parents  or  others."  This  proves  that  while  belief  is 
generally  spontaneous,  unbelief  is  the  result  of  teaching. 

b.  Practically  all  the  children  believed  God  to  be  a  personal  Being,  with 
body,  parts,  and  passions;  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  par- 
ents of  nearly  all  of  them  believed  in  him  as  a  formless  Spirit.  More  than 
half  of  the  children  mentioned  him  as  a  great  and  good  man.  He  was  gen- 
erally referred  to  as  an  old  man,  with  long,  white  beard  and  flowing  white 
robes.  This  seems  to  be  another  proof  that  the  children's  belief  in  God  was 
more  or  less  spontaneous,  and  not  due  to  the  direct  teachings  of  their  par- 
ents. 

c.  Very  few  of  the  children  spoke  of  God  as  being  everywhere  present 
at  the  same  time.  Some  who  did,  spoke  of  him  as  having  several  heads,  or 
several  feet,  because  of  their  inability,  otherwise,  to  conceive  of  his  omni- 
presence .  This  fact  appears  to  show  that  the  true  idea  of  the  personality  of 
God  was  of  natural  development  in  the  minds  of  the  very  great  majority  of 
the  children;  while  the  false  idea  of  his  being  a  sort  of  spiritual  essence, 
diffused  through  space,  had  been  taught  to  a  few  of  them  by  their  parents 
or  teachers.  Yet,  in  the  words  of  the  report,  "The  standard  theological  be- 
liefs are  often  quoted  in  ways  that  show  that  the  children  have  had  little  or 
no  teaching." 

God's  all-knowledge  and  all-power  are  much  better  understood,  because 
it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  a  personal  God  knowing  everything  pertaining: 
to  his  creations  and  having  all  power  in  them,  while  he  cannot  be  imag- 
ined as  being  everywhere  at  once. 

2.  THE  DEFINITE  IDEA  OF  GOD:— It  should  be  very  carefully  ob- 
served, that  while  a  general  idea  of  the  existence  of  God,  and  a  measur- 
ably correct  idea  of  his  personality,  occurs  spontaneously  to  the  mind,  yet 
an  unmistakably  correct  understanding  of  his  nature  and  attributes  can 
come  only  through  his  self-revelation  to  man.  And  from  this  definite  rev- 
elation, made  first  to  Adam,  and  later  to  other  prophets  and  holy  men,  it 
is  not  safe  to  depart.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be  said  that  from  this  primitive 
revelation  the  idea  of  God's  existence  and  attributes  has  spread  into  the 
various  nations,  though  it  has  been  greatly  distorted  by  time  and  tradition. 
Yet  by  these  two  means — the  primitive  revelation  and  the  natural  faith 
implanted  in  the  mind  of  man — both  perpetuated  by  tradition — a  belief  in 
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the  existence  of  God  is  given  to  the  nations  of  the  world  which  cannot 
be  entirely  destroyed,  no  matter  how  much  the  idea  of  his  personality 
may  be  distorted  by  the  reasonings  and  blind  stumblings  of  man.  It  may 
well  be  said  that  belief  in  the  existence  of  Deity  is  well-nigh  universal, 
although  the  true  understanding  of  God's  nature  and  attributes  is,  at  the 
present  time,  very  limited  in  extent.  If,  throughout  these  lessons,  a  dis- 
tinction is  carefully  made  by  the  student  between  an  indefinite,  innate 
faith  in  Deity,  and  the  definite,  clear  knowledge  of  the  true  and  living 
God,  it  will  be  much  easier  to  come  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
subject. 

3.  TRADITION:— Primitive  ideas,  received  through  intuition  and 
through  revelation,  have  been  transmitted  and  kept  alive  by  tradition; 
parents  transmitting  them  to  children,  from  generation  to  generation.  It 
is  a  fundamental  law  that,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  parents  will  im- 
press their  religious  beliefs  on  their  children.  Hence  one  cause  of  the  wide 
prevalence  of  belief  in  God  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  For  a  full 
treatment  of  this  subject,  the  student  is  referred  to  the  second  lecture  on 
faith,  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  and  to  Roberts'  "The  Gospel,"  Chapter 
xiii.     (New  Edition,  Chapter  ix.) 

4.  HEATHEN  TRADITION:— Traces  of  that  tradition,  and  of  these 
patriarchs  connected  with  it,  may  be  found  in  nearly  all,  and  so  far  as  I 
know,  in  all  the  mythologies  of  the  world,  as  well  in  ancient  as  in  mod- 
ern times;  as  well  in  the  mythology  of  the  civilized  Greeks  and  Romans, 
as  in  that  of  India,  China,  Egypt,  and  that  of  the  American  Indians.  The 
tradition  has  evidently  been  corrupted,  added  to,  and  twisted  into  fan- 
tastic shapes,  by  the  idle  fancies  of  corrupt  minds,  but  despite  all  the 
changes  made  in  it,  traces  of  this  tradition  are  discovered  in  the  myth- 
ology of  all  lands. 

I  believe,  too,  with  Crabb,  "That  the  fictions  of  mythology  were  not 
invented  [always]  in  ignorance  of  divine  truth,  but  with  a  wilful  inten- 
tion to  pervert  it;  not  made  only  by  men  of  profligate  lives  and  daring 
impiety,  who  preferred  darkness  to  light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil, 
but  by  men  of  refinement  and  cultivation,  from  the  opposition  of  science, 
falsely  so-called;  not  made,  as  some  are  pleased  to  think,  by  priests  only, 
for  interested  purposes,  but  by  poets  and  philosophers  among  the  laity, 
who,  careless  of  truth  or  falsehood,  were  pleased  with  nothing  but  their 
own  corrupt  imaginings  and  vain  conceits." — Roberts. 

5.  GOD'S  PERSONALITY  AND  MAN'S:— Belief  in  the  personality 
of  man,  and  belief  in  the  personality  of  God  stand  or  fall  together.  A 
glance  at  the  history  of  religion  would  suggest  that  these  two  beliefs  are 
lor  some  reason  inseparable.  Where  faith  in  the  personality  of  God  is 
weak,  or  is  altogether  wanting,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pantheistic*  religions 
•of  the  East,  the  perception  which  men  have  of  their  own  personality  is 
found  to  be  in  an  equal  degree  indistinct.  The  feeling  of  individuality  is 
dormant.    The  soul  indolently  ascribes  to  itself  a  merely  phenomena^  be- 


*Pantheism  teaches  that  God  is  not  a  personal  being,  but  that  he  is 
In  every  object  in  nature;  that  the  universe  is  God. 

f Phenomenal:  Shown  in  certain  manifestations,  but  not  existing 
personally.  The  opposite  word  is  noumenal,  which  means  existing  person- 
ally. 
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■ing.  It  conceives  of  itself  as  appearing  for  a  moment,  like  a  wavelet  on 
the  ocean,  to  vanish  again  in  the  all-ingulfing  essence  whence  it  emerged. 
Recent  philosophical  theories,  which  substitute  matter,  or  an  "Unknow- 
able," for  the  self-conscious  Deity,  likewise  dissipate  the  personality  of 
man  as  ordinarily  conceived.  If  they  deny  that  God  is  a  Spirit,  they  deny 
with  equal  emphasis  that  man  is  a  spirit.  The  pantheistic  and  atheistic 
,schemes  are  in  this  respect  consistent  in  their  logic. — Dr.  Fisher's  "The 
Grounds  of  Theistic  and  Christian  Belief." 

6.    NATIONAL  TRAITS:— Following  the  idea  here  expressed  by  Dr. 
Fisher,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  all  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
the  idea  entertained  of  God  has  been  the  basis  of  the  most  striking  na- 
tional characteristics,  and  the  people's  beliefs  regarding  man's  nature  and 
destiny.     For  example,  Dr.  Fisher  has  referred  to  the  negative  ideas  of 
the  Hindoos  and  others  regarding  the  personality  of  God,  giving  rise  to 
their  hazy  conceptions  of  their  own  personality  and  destiny.    Among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  who  were  gay,  lively,  imaginative,  yet  withal  rather  de- 
ceptive and  immoral,  the  gods  were  depicted  as  full  of  beauty  and  lively 
fancy,    yet   tending   largely   toward   jealousy,    corruption,    and    deception. 
The   Romans  were  more  serious   and   sedate,   because  they  conceived  of 
their  deities  as  possessing  corresponding  qualities,  and  still,   like  them- 
selves, blood-thirsty  and  violent.     The  gods  of  the  ancient  heathen  Teu- 
tons were  believed  to  delight  in  bloodshed  and  carousing,  and  hence,  at 
that  early  time,  those  were  among  the  national  traits.     And  so  with  all 
peoples.     They  are  largely  an  imitation  of  what  they  conceive  Deity  to 
be,  because  it  is  a  law  of  religion  that  man  shall  strive  to  attain  to  the 
standard  of  the  Deity  he  worships.     And  it  is  especially  the    case    that 
man's  belief  in  his  existence  and  condition  in  the  life  to  come  is  based 
upon  his  idea  of  the  nature  and  personality  of  God.     Hence,  because  the 
modern  sectarian  believes  in  a  Deity  who  is  a  sort  of  formless  essence, 
or  idea,  he  conceives  of  himself  as  losing  hereafter  many  of  the  distinc- 
tive traits  which  constitute  his  personality  and  individuality  here.       He 
«,lso  believes  that  he  will  depart  from  some  of  the  relationships  which  he 
has   formed   here,   because   he   thinks   that  the   qualities    and    attributes 
which  make  those  relationships  possible,  will  be  taken  from  him,  to  make 
him  fit  in  with  his  idea  of  the  personality  of  God.    The  Latter-day  Saints, 
on  the  other  hand,  because  they  believe  in  a  personal  God,  who  has  passed 
through  the  pains  and  toils  and  experiences  which  they  are  now  under- 
going, hold  to  the  idea  that  they  will  enter  upon  the  life  hereafter  pos- 
sessed of  those  same  attributes,  distinct  personality,  intelligence,  will,  a 
body  with  all  its  earthly  attributes  purified  and  refined,  but  not  destroyed. 
Thus,  since  the  spirit  and  the  body  constitute  the  soul,  they,  in  order  to 
be  like  this  personal  God,  must  be  of  spirit  and  body,  united  in  purity  and 
perfection  in  the  resurrection.    And  in  this  way,  the  work  begun  on  earth, 
the  relationships  formed,  and  the  advancement  commenced,  will  continue 
hereafter,  because  the  attributes  which  God  gave  to  men  when  he  formed 
them  in  his  image,  are  intended  to  be  eternal,  not  merely  temporary.    Only 
with  such  a  belief  as  this  can  a  true  idea  of  man's  personality  and  life, 
here  and  hereafter,  be  gained.    And  this  is  but  another  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  man  judges  of  his  own  personality,  here  and  hereafter,  according 
to  his  belief  in  the  personality  and  attributes  of  God. 
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7.  DESIGN  IN  NATURE:— How  often  might  a  man,  after  he  had 
jumbled  a  set  of  letters  in  a  bag,  fling  them  out  upon  the  ground  before 
they  would  fall  into  an  exact  poem,  yea,  or  so  much  as  make  a  good  dis- 
course in  prose!  And  may  not  a  little  book  be  as  easily  made  by  chance, 
as  this  great  volume  of  the  world?  How  long  might  a  man  be  in  sprinkling 
colors  upon  a  canvas  with  a  careless  hand,  before  they  could  happen  to 
make  the  exact  picture  of  a  man!  And  is  a  man  easier  made  by  chance 
than  this  picture?  How  long  might  twenty  thousand  blind  men,  which 
should  be  sent  out  from  the  several  remote  parts  of  England,  wander  up 
and  down  before  they  would  meet  upon  Salisbury  Plains,  and  fall  into 
rank  and  file  in  the  exact  order  of  an  army?  And  yet  this  is  much  more 
easy  to  be  imagined,  than  how  the  innumerable  blind  parts  of  matter 
should  rendezvous  themselves  into  a  world. — Tillotson. 


REVIEW. 

1.  Why  should  the  name  of  Deity  be  used  as  seldom  and  as  reverently 
as  possible?  2.  Relate  Prof.  Barnes'  experiment.  3.  What  ideas  did  he 
find  that  children  had  regarding  the  personality  of  God?  4.  Why  do  we 
infer  that  these  ideas  were  spontaneous,  and  not  the  result  of  teaching? 
5.  In  what  way  has  an  absolutely  correct  knowledge  of  God  been  given  to 
man?  6.  Why  is  it  unsafe  to  depend  implicitly  on  any  other  source  of 
information?  7.  How  has  belief  in  God  been  perpetuated  among  the  na- 
tions? 8.  How  would  the  idea  of  his  personality  be  corrupted?  9.  What 
is  proved  by  the  prevalence  of  belief  in  a  Supreme  Power  among  the 
heathen  nations?  10.  What  does  Dr.  Fisher  say  regarding  the  personal- 
ity of  God  and  of  man?  11.  What  connection  is  there  between  a  nation's 
idea  of  God,  and  the  traits  of  its  people?  12.  Show  this  in  the  case  of  the 
Hindoos.  13.  Of  the  Greeks.  14.  Of  the  Romans.  15.  Of  the  An- 
cient Teutons.  16.  Of  the  sectarian  peoples.  17.  Wherein  consists 
the  superiority  of  the  true  idea  of  God's  personality,  as  an  incen- 
tive to  a  righteous  life?  18.  Show  that  man  naturally  attributes  a  dis- 
tinct personality  to  God.  19.  Name  some  evidences  of  design  in  nature, 
20.    Review  Tillotson's  argument  from  these  evidences  of  design. 


PRELIMINARY   PROGRAM   No.  2. 

1.  Opening  exercises.      (Suggestive  hymns,  p.  147,  p.  259.) 

2.  Essay.* 

3.  Reading. f     (Selections   from    Burns'   "Cotter's  Saturday 
night.") 

4.  Music. 


D« 


Recitation. t      "Little  Boy  Blue,"  by  Field. 


*The  essay  is  a  literary  production  of  a  rather  light  nature.  It  is  not 
so  technical  as  the  treatise,  which  must  be  strictly  scientific.  In  the  es- 
say there  is  great  scope  for  symbols,  poetry,  quotation,  and  nights  of 
fancy,  as  well  as  for  the  statement  of  facts.  Of  course,  nothing  should 
be  admitted  into  an  essay  which  is  not  strictly  true.  Yet  the  dry  setting 
forth  and  arrangement  of  facts  would  not  constitute  a  typical  essay.  The 
word  "essay,"  identical  with  the  verb  meaning  "to  try,"  indicates  that 
this  is  the  kind  of  prose  production  best  suited  for  beginners  in  literature; 
and  yet  some  of  the  greatest  writers  of  English  have  produced  essays 
while  at  the  highest  point  of  their  fame. 

In  writing  essays  for  these  programs,  the  young  men  are  urged  to  put 
forth  their  best  efforts,  and  form  their  literary  style  after  the  best  mod- 
els. This  can  best  be  done  by  a  careful  reading  of  the  works  of  the  great- 
est authors,  which  will  lead  to  an  almost  unconscious  imitation  of  their 
style. 

tThese  and  other  suggested  selections  will  be  published  in  the  Era, 
early  enough  for  use  in  the  respective  programs. 


LESSON  II. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  GOD  I D E A-Continued. 


TOPICS. 

3.     Through  Revelation. 

a.     Ancient. 


Notes  1  <5f  2. 


b.     Words  of  Jesus. 


Note  3. 


Modern. 


Notes  4  &  5. 


REFERENCES. 


Gen.v:  18-24;  xviii:  1. 
Exodus    iii:   6;    xx:    18-22: 
xxiv:  9-10;   xxxiii:  20-23. 
Isaiah  vi:  1-5. 
Ether  iii. 

Matt,  iii:  16-17;  xvii:  1-5. 
Mark  i:  11. 
Luke  ix:  35. 
Acts  vii :  54-60. 
P.  of  G.  P.,  pp.  28-45. 

Luke  x :  22. 

Johnv:  19-21,26;  xi:  13-16, 

Gal.  iv :  4. 

Col.  ii:  9. 

Mosiah  xv:  1-4. 

3Nephixi:32-36. 

Comp.  pp.  187-193. 

N.  W.,  p.  173. 
Art.  of  F.  IT.),  p.  37. 
M.  S.  Sup.   vol.  XIV,  p.  3. 
L.  of  J.  S.  (C. ),  p37 
Doc.  &  Cov.  lxxvi:  11-24. 
■'  ex:  1-4. 


NOTES. 

1.  MAN  MADE  IN  THE  IMAGE  OF  GOD:— While  sectar- 
ian ministers  are  affirming  that  the  creation  of  man  in  the- 
image  of  God  refers  only  to  the  spiritual,  or  higher,  nature  of  man, 
and  not  to  the  bodily  form,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  the  following  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  one  of  the  greatest  Hebrew  scholars  and  sec- 
tarian ministers  of  our  day:  "Some  theologians  refer  the  form  to  the 
higher  nature  of  man.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  text  or  context  to  sug- 
gest such  an  interpretation.  The  context  urges  us  to  think  of  the  entire 
man  as  distinguished  from  the  lower  forms  of  creation — that  which  is- 
essential  to  man,  and  may  be  communicated  by  descent  to  his  seed.    The-: 
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bodily  form  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  representation."— Briggs'  "Mes- 
sianic Prophecy,"  p.  70.  To  this  statement  may  be  added  the  clear  and 
logical  words  of  Apostle  Orson  Pratt:  "The  true  God  exists  both  in  time 
and  in  space,  and  has  as  much  relation  to  them  as  man  or  any  other  be- 
ing. He  has  extension,  and  form,  and  dimensions,  as  well  as  man.  He 
occupies  space,  has  a  body,  parts,  and  passions;  can  go  from  place  to  place 
— can  eat,  drink,  and  talk,  as  well  as  man.  Man  resembles  Him  in  the  fea- 
tures and  form  of  his  body,  and  he  does  not  differ  materially  in  size. 
When  He  has  been  seen  among  men,  He  has  been  pronounced,  even  by 
the  wicked,  as  one  of  their  own  species.  So  much  did  He  look  like  man, 
that  some  supposed  Him  to  be  the  carpenter's  son.  Like  man,  He  had  a 
Father;  and  He  was  the  express  image  of  the  person  of  the  Father.  The 
two  persons  were  as  much  alike  in  form,  in  size,  and  in  every  other  re- 
spect as  fathers  and  sons  are  of  the  human  race;  indeed,  the  human  race 
are  His  offspring,  made  in  His  likeness  and  image,  not  after  His  moral 
image,  but  after  the  image  of  His  person.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  moral 
image.  Such  an  image  cannot  exist.  Morality  is  a  property  of  some  be- 
ing or  substance.  A  property  without  a  substance  or  being  to  which  it 
appertains  is  inconceivable.  A  property  can  never  have  figure,  shape,  or 
image  of  any  kind.  Hence,  a  moral  image  never  had  an  existence  except 
in  the  brains  of  modern  idolators." — Orson  Pratt's  "The  Kingdom  of  God." 

2.  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  ON  THE  PERSONALITY  OF  GOD:  — 
Many  preachers  and  teachers  in  the  sects  of  Christendom  have 
tried  to  make  it  appear  that  the  idea  of  the  personality  of  God  set  forth 
above,  is  old,  and  that  it  is  based  upon  an  interpretation  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. They  affirm  that  Jesus  and  the  Apostles  corrected  this  idea  when 
they  said  that  God  is  a  spirit,  and  made  certain  other  declarations  re- 
garding his  personality.  It  is  proper  here  to  bring  out  an  argument  which 
entirely  refutes  this  claim.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  a  mere  statement, 
such  as  "God  is  a  spirit,"  "God  is  not  a  man,"  "God  is  love,"  etc.,  etc.,  is  sub- 
ject to  a  number  of  interpretations,  according  to  the  circumstances  which 
brought  it  forth,  the  purpose  one  has  in  making  the  statement,  and  the 
desire  and  belief  of  the  interpreter.  While  we  deny  that  these  sayings  of 
Christ  and  the  Apostles  mean  what  they  are  interpreted  as  meaning,  by 
the  sectarian  world,  yet  we  do  not  rest  our  case  entirely  on  a  denial  or  an 
affirmation.  The  appearances  of  God,  testified  of  by  those  who  have  seen 
him,  are  not  liable  to  misinterpretations,  as  are  bare  statements  regard- 
ing his  nature  and  personality.  Therefore,  we  appeal  to  the  instances  of 
the  appearance  of  God  to  man,  last  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  a's 
putting  an  end  to  controversy  on  this  subject.  When  Stephen,  the  first 
Christian  martyr,  suffered  death  by  stoning,  the  heavens  were  opened  to 
him  in  his  dying  moments.  The  record  of  this  manifestation  is  as  follows: 
"But  he  (Stephen)  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  looked  up  steadfastly  into 
heaven,  and  saw  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing  on  the  right  hand  of 
God. 

"And  said,  Behold,  I  see  the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  Man  stand- 
in  on  the  right  hand  of  God." 

In  this  instance,  Stephen's  seeing  Jesus  in  heaven  was  emphasized,  that 
it  might  be  an  everlasting  testimony  to,  and    condemnation    against,     the 
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jews  who  had  slain  the  Savior,  and  were  now  putting  to  death  one  of  his 
servants.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  fact  that  his  position  on  the  right  hand 
of  God  is  twice  stated,  is  an  unmistakable  testimony  that  God  is  not  a  uni- 
versally diffused  spiritual  principle,  but  that  he  is  capable  of  definite  loca- 
tion with  relation  to  other  beings. 

A  more  recent  vision  of  God  is  related  by  John  in  the  Revelation,  Chap- 
ters 4  and  5.  Here  the  Being  distinctly  called  in  Chapter  4,  verse  8: 
"Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,  which  was,  and  is,  and  is 
to  come,"  is  represented  as  sitting  on  a  throne,  and  holding  a  book  in  his 
right  hand.  That  this  Being  is  not  the  Son  is  proved  by  the  statement,  a 
little  farther  on,  that  only  the  Lamb  of  God,  (Jesus)  who  stood  in  the  midst 
of  the  elders,  was  worthy  to  open  this  book.  Now,  since  it  is  declared  by 
modern  Christendom,  that  visions  ceased  with  the  lives  of  the  Apostles,  this 
vision,  related  by  the  last  of  the  Apostles,  is  the  last  authentic  statement 
to  modern  sectarians,  of  the  personality  of  God.  And  it  is  unmistakable, 
for  it  cannot  be  variously  interpreted.  They  cut  themselves  off  from  any- 
further  authentic  knowledge  of  God,  by  declaring  that  visions  and  revela- 
tions ceased  with  the  Apostles.  Hence  they  virtually  acknowledge  that  the 
belief  regarding  the  personality  of  God  which  prevails  in  the  world  is  not 
a  revelation  from  heaven,  but  merely  the  result  of  the  uninspired  specula- 
Lions  of  men. 

3.  JESUS  ON  THE  FATHERHOOD  OF  GOD  :— The  student  should 
carefully  read  the  utterances  of  Jesus  on  this  subject,  referred  to  under  its 
appropriate  subtopic  in  the  outline.  The  fact  to  be  particularly  noted  is 
Messiah's  distinct  affirmation  that  similar  work  to  that  which  he  was  doing 
his  Father  had  done  before.  And,  also,  that  as  the  Father  had  been  glori- 
fied by  the  works  he  had  done,  so  Jesus  was  to  be  glorified  by  his  own 
labors.  Indeed,  that  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  Godhead  can  be  reached 
only  by  the  performance  of  such  labors  as  the  Father  and  the  Son  had  done, 
each  in  his  own  sphere  and  time.  Messiah's  statement,  "My  Father  work- 
eth  hitherto,  and  I  work"  (John  5:  17):  and  "The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  him- 
self, but  what  he  seeth  the  Father  do"  (John  5:  19),  can  have  no  other  inter- 
pretation than  that  given  above.  And  the  inference  naturally  follows  that 
since  this  dignity  is  not  prohibited  to  man,  anyone  who  wills  and  endea- 
vors to  do  so,  may  attain  to  it. 

4.  WORDS  OF  JOSEPH  SMITH:— The  following  are  the  words  of  Jos- 
eph Smith:  "God  himself  was  once  as  we  are  now,  and  is  an  exalted  man, 
and  sits  enthroned  in  yonder  heaven!  That  is  the  great  secret.  If  the  veil 
was  rent  today,  and  the  great  God  who  holds  this  world  in  its  orbit,  and 
who  upholds  all  worlds  and  all  things  by  His  power,  was  to  make  Himself 
visible,  I  say,  if  you  were  to  see  Him  today,  you  would  see  him  like  a  man 
in  form— like  yourselves  in  all  the  person,  image,  and  very  form  as  a  man, 
for  Adam  was  created  in  the  very  fashion,  image,  and  likeness  of  God,  and 
received  instruction  from  and  walked,  talked,  and  conversed  with  Him,  as 
one  man  talks  and  communes  with  another  ....  It  is  the  first  principle  of 
the  Gospel  to  know  for  a  certainty  the  character  of  God  and  to  know  that  we 

may  converse  with  Him  as  one  man  converses  with  another,  and  that  he 
was  once  a  man  like  us;  yea,  that  God  himself,  the  Father  of  us  all,  dwelt 
on  an  earth,  the  same  as  Jesus  Christ  Himself  did." 
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5.  BELIEF  OF  THE  LATTER-DAY  SAINTS:— The  belief  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  regarding  the  personality  of  God,  and  our  relationship  to  him, 
has  been  crystallized  by  President  Lorenzo  Snow  into  the  aphorism,  one  of 
the  most  expressive  in  the  language,  "As  man  is,  God  once  was;  as  God  is, 
man  may  be."  No  statement  could  set  forth  more  clearly  the  nature  of 
God's  exaltation  and  man's  destiny.  Nor  is  there  anything  unreasonable 
or  inconsistent  in  the  idea.  For  it  is  clear  from  the  life  and  words  of  Mes- 
siah and  the  testimony  of  his  disciples,  that  he  was  exalted  by  his  life  of 
righteousness  and  self-sacrifice,  to  the  Godhead.  (See  references  in  out- 
line.) It  was  to  this  fact  that  he  referred  in  one  of  his  controversies  with 
the  Jews,  where  he  says,  in  order  to  prove  his  right  to  the  title  "*Lord": 
"How  then  doth  David  in  spirit  call  him  (Christ)  Lord,  saying,  The  Lord 
said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,  till  I  make  thine  enemies  thy 
footstool?"  To  this  corresponds  the  general  statement  made  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  One  sentence  there  is  as  follows: 
"But  unto  the  Son  he  saith,  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever."  Since 
then,  Jesus  Christ  has  been  exalted  to  the  position  of  a  God,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  believe  that  his  brethren  and  sisters  may  reach,  in  the  same 
way,  equal  dignity. 

(For  a  further  discussion  of  this  subject,  see  Roberts'  "The  Gospel  and 
Man's  Relationship  to  Deity,"  pp.  297-352.) 


REVIEW. 

1.  How  did  God  reveal  himself  to  Adam  ?  2.  To  Abraham  ? 
3.  To  Moses?  4.  Name  and  relate  other  self -revelations  of  God  to  man  in, 
ancient  times.  5.  What  proofs  of  the  personality  of  God  are  found  in. 
these  incidents?  6.  Give  the  words  of  Isaiah  on  this  subject.  7.  What 
does  Dr.  Briggs  say  about  the  Old  Testament  account  of  the  creation  of 
man  in  the  image  of  God?  8.  What  are  Orson  Pratt's  ideas  on  this  sub- 
ject? 9.  Name  some  striking  Book  of  Mormon  proofs  of  the  personality 
of  God.  10.  From  the  New  Testament.  11.  Meet  the  argument  of  the 
sectarians  that  Christ  and  the  Apostles  corrected  the  Old  Testament  idea 
of  this  personality.  12.  Repeat  the  words  of  Jesus  on  this  subject.  13. 
What  meaning  do  you  gather  from  these  words?  14.  What  information  on 
the  personality  of  God  has  been  given  in  this  dispensation?  15.  Repeat 
Joseph  Smith's  words.  16.  What  is  the  statement  of  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  on  this  subject?  17.  Show  that  the  sectarian  idea  of  God's 
personality  is  not  only  unscriptural  but  unreasonable. 


PRELIMINARY  PROGRAM  No.  3. 

Opening  exercises.     Suggestive  hymns,  p.  15,  p.   339. 


Bible  reading.     Psalm  139  suggested. 
Vocal  solo  or  duet. 
Read  hymn  on  page  260. 
Essay.* 

Recitation,  "The  Last  Leaf,"  by  Holmes. 
Closing  hymn,  "Doxology." 


*Get  into  the  depths  of  your  subject.  Study  all  its  details,  and  you 
will  find  that  writing  on  it  will  be  comparatively  easy.  It  is  a  fact  that 
deep  research  makes  easy  writing.  If  you  are  full  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject  and  a  love  for  it,  words  to  express  that  knowledge  and  that  love 
will  come  naturally  to  your  pen.  And  your  deep  research  will  make  your 
writings  all  the  simpler  and  the  more  easily  understood.  For  it  is  a  fact 
that  only  he  can  write  clearly  and  simply  on  a  subject,  who  has  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  it. 

This  thoroughness  of  research  is  not  easy  of  acquirement,  but  when 
once  the  habit  is  cultivated,  it  will  be  found  invaluable.  Indeed  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  production  of  essays  or  other  forms  of  dissertation. 


LESSON  III. 


THE  GODHEAD. 


TOPICS. 

I.     As  a  Unity. 

a.  In  intelligence,  will,  power,  etc. 

Note  i. 

b.  Proofs  of  this  unity.  Note  2. 


2.     As  distinct  persons. 

a.  The  Father. 

b.  The  Son. 

c.  The  Holy  Ghost. 


Note  3. 
Note  4.. 
Note  5. 
Note  6. 


3.     Attributes  of  God. 

a.  Omniscience.  Note  7. 

b.  Omnipresence.  Note  8. 

c.  Omnipotence.  Note  g. 

d.  Love,  mercy,  justice,  etc. 

e.  Faith   increased  by  a  knowledge  0* 

these  attributes.  Note  10. 
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NOTES. 

1.  UNITY  OF  THE  GODHEAD:— The  true  idea  of  this  unity  can  best  be 
expressed  by  a  few  quotations  from  the  scriptures,  and  the  spoken  words 
of  inspired  men.  First,  the  words  of  Jesus:  "Ye  neither  know  me,  nor  my 
Father;  if  ye  had  known  me  ye  should  have  known  my  Father  also."  John 
t:  19.  "My  Father  which  gave  them  me  [his  sheep]  is  greater  than  all;  and 
no  man  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my  Father's  hand.  I  and  my  Father 
are  one."  John  10:  29-30.  His  words  to  Philip,  "Have  I  been  so  long  time 
with  you  and  yet  hast  thou  not  known  me,  Philip?  He  that  hath  seen  me 
hath  seen  the  Father;  and  how  sayest  thou  then  Show  us  the  Father  ? 
Believest  thou  not  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me?  The 
words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  I  speak  not  of  myself,  but  the  Father  that 
dwelleth  in  me,  he  doeth  the  works.  Believe  me  that  I  am  in  the  Father, 
and  the  Father  in  me."    John  14:  9-11. 

"Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe 
on  me  through  their  word:  That  they  all  may  be  one;  as  thou,  Father,  art 
in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us;  that  the  world  may 
believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me." — John  17:  20,  21.  To  the  Nephites:  "For  be- 
hold, verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  are  one;  and  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me,  and  the 
Father  and  I  are  one." — 3  Nephi,  11:  27.  "Whoso  believeth  in  me  believ- 
eth  in  the  Father  also,  and  unto  him  will  the  Father  bear  record  of  me; 
for  he  will  visit  him  with  fire,  and  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  thus  will 
the  Father  bear  record  of  me,'  and  the  Holy  Ghost  will  bear  record  unto 
him  of  the  Father  and  me;  for  the  Father,  and  I,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are 
one.— 3  Nephi  11:  35,  36.  The  words  of  Abinadi:  "I  would  that  ye  should 
understand  that  God  himself  shall  come  down  among  the  children  of  men, 
and  shall  redeem  his  people.  And  because  he  dwelleth  in  flesh,  he  shall 
be  called  the  Son  of  God:  and  having  subjected  the  flesh  to  the  will  of  the 
Father,  being  the  Father  and  the  Son;  the  Father  because  he  was  con- 
ceived by  the  power  of  God;  and  the  Son,  because  of  the  flesh;  thus  becom- 
ing the  Father  and  the  Son.  And  they  are  one  God,  yea,  the  very  eternal 
Father  of  heaven  and  earth." — Mosiah,  15:  1-4.  The  words  of  Joseph  Smith: 
All  of  fifth  lecture  on  faith,  Doc.  and  Cov. 

2.  PROOFS  OF  THIS  UNITY:— Enough  is  given  in  the  preceding 
note,  to  show  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  But  before  proceeding  to  pi^ove 
the  distinct  personality  of  the  three  members  of  the  Godhead,  it  is  well 
to  demonstrate  that  this  unity  is  of  Intelligence,  Power,  Will.  Quoting 
the  words  of  Joseph  Smith:  "Many  men  say  there  is  one  God;  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  only  one  God!  I  say  that  is  a  strange  God 
anyhow — three  in  one  and  one  in  three!  It  is  a  curious  organization. 
'Father,  I  pray  not  for  the  world,  but  I  pray  for  them  which  thou  hast  given 
me.'     'Holy  Father,  keep  through  thine  own  name  those  whom  Thou  hast 

given  Me,  that  they  may  be  one  as  we  are!' I  want  to  read  the 

text  to  you  myself.  'I  am  agreed  with  the  Father  and  the  Father  is  agreed 
with  Me,  and  we  are  "agreed  as  one.'  The  Greek  shows  that  it  should  be 
agreed.   'Father,   I  pray  for  them  which  Thou  hast  given  me  out  of  the 
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world,  and  not  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on 
Me  through  their  word,  that  they  all  may  be  agreed  as  Thou,  Father,  art 
agreed  with  Me,  and  I  with  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  agreed  with  us,  and 
all  come  to  dwell  in  unity  and  in  all  glory  and  everlasting  burnings  of  the 
Gods;  and  then  we  shall  see  as  we  are  seen,  and  be  as  our  God,  and  He  as 
His  Father."— History  of  Joseph  Smith,  Mill.  Star,  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  109. 
This  translation  of  the  words  of  Jesus  makes  their  meaning  plainer,  but 
djoes  not  change  it.  That  is  surely  the  only  unity  that  could  be  intended, 
an  "agreement"  in  mind,  will,  power,  purpose. 

3.  DISTINCT  PERSONALITY  OF  THE  GODHEAD:— The  most  strik- 
ing proofs  that  there  are  three  distinct  personages  in  the  Godhead  should 
be  carefully  studied.  They  will  be  briefly  referred  to  here  and  then  left 
to  be  worked  out  in  detail  by  the  student. 

First.  The  incident  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus  presents  a  striking  proof, 
in  the  fact  that  while  he  was  visibly  and  tangibly  on  the  earth  the  Holy 
Ghost  descended  upon  him,  and  the  voice  of  the  Father  came  from  heaven 
proclaiming  Jesus  his  Son. 

Second. — The  many  instances  where  Jesus  referred  to  his  Father  and 
prayed  to  him  must  be  taken  as  definite  proof  that  the  two  are  distinct 
individuals.  The  passages  of  Scripture  particularizing  these  instances,  are 
noted  in  the  references. 

Third.  When  Jesus  was  about  to  be  betrayed,  he  extended  to  his 
disciples  the  parting  promise  that  he  would  send  the  Holy  Ghost  to  them. 
The  exact  words  of  the  promise  should  be  particularly  noticed.  'And  I 
will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  that  he 
may  abide  with  you  forever." — John  14:  16.  "But  the  Comforter,  which  is 
the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach 
you  all  things  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I 
have  said  unto  you. — John  14:  26.  Again,  "But  when  the  Comforter  is 
come,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
which  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  he  shall  testify  of  me." — John  15:  26. 
There  is  no  mistaking  these  words.  They  cannot  mean  anything  less 
than  that  three  distinct  personages  constitute  the  Godhead.  And  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  is  no  less  an  evidence  of  this  distinct  personality; 
for  when  Jesus  ascended  to  the  Father,  forty  days  after  his  resurrection, 
he  left  the  definite  promise  that  "not  many  days  hence"  the  disciples  should 
be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  according  to  "the  promise  of  the  Father, 
which,  saith  he,  ye  have  heard  of  me." — Acts:  1,  4.  And  scarcely  more  than 
a  week  thereafter,  the  great  gift  was  bestowed  upon  them,  as  related  in 
the  second  chapter  of  Acts. 

Fourth.  At  least  twice  after  this  event,  the  fact  is  recorded  that  the 
Father  and  the  Son  were  seen  by  men,  who  left  their  testimony  to  that 
effect  in  the  New  Testament.  The  testimony  of  one  of  these,  Stephen,  is 
recorded  in  Acts,  7:  55,  56;  of  the  other,  John,  in  Revelation,  fourth  and 
fifth  chapters. 

Fifth.  The  proofs  of  this  great  fact  are  multiplied  in  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon. The  student  can  investigate  from  the  references  here  given.  Ether,  3: 
3  Nephi,  11:  6-17,  32,  35,36;  17:  14-18;  19:  6-13,  20,  21;  28:  11. 

Sixth.     But  the  most  valuable  and  striking  testimonies  of  all  are  those 
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given  by  Joseph  Smith  and  his  associates,  of  the  appearance  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  to  them.  First,  the  vision  Joseph  Smith  enjoyed  in  the  spring 
of  1820,  when  the  Father  and  the  Son  appeared  to  him;  second,  the  vision 
given  to  Joseph  Smith  and  Sidney  Rigdon,  February  16,  1832,  of  which  they 
bear  this  testimony:  "We  beheld  the  glory  of  the  Son,  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father,  and  received  of  His  fulness;  and  saw  the  holy  angels,  and 
they  who  are  sanctified  before  His  throne,  worshiping  God  and  the  Lamb, 
who  worship  Him  for  ever  and  ever. — Doc.  and  Cov.  76:  11-24.  Again  the 
vision  given  to  Joseph  Smith  and  Oliver  Cowdery  in  Kirtland  Temple,  on 
April  3,  1836,  concerning  which  they  bore  this  testimony  :  "We  saw  the  Lord 
standing  upon  the  breast-work  of  the  pulpit  before  us,  and  under  His  feet 
was  a  paved  work  of  pure  gold  in  color  like  amber.  His  eyes  were  as  a  flame 
of  fire,  the  hair  of  His  head  was  white  like  the  pure  snow,  His  countenance 
shone  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  and  His  voice  was  as  the  sound 
of  the  rushing  of  great  waters,  even  as  the  voice  of  Jehovah,  saying:  I  am 
the  first  and  the  last; I  am  He  who  liveth;I  am  He  who  was  slain;  I  am  your 
advocate  with  the  Father." — Doc.  and  Cov.  110:  1-4.  These  are  the  most 
valuable  testimonies,  because  they  are  of  our  own  time,  and  borne  by  men 
who  were  known  to  our  familiar  acquaintances  as  men  of  absolute  truth 
and  integrity. 

5.  THE  SON: — Jesus  Christ  was  associated  with  the  Father  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world.  He  was  with  his  Father  from  the  beginning.  In  the 
meridian  of  time,  a  body  was  begotten  for  him  and  "he  became  flesh  and 
dwelt  among  us."  These  facts  are  drawn  from  the  first  chapter  of  John. 
He  lived  in  mortality  some  thirty-three  years,  performing  the  peculiar 
labors  of  his  mission;  among  them  the  giving  of  his  life  as  an  atonement 
for  sin.  By  this  act  especially,  he  glorified  the  name  of  the  Father  (3  Nephi 
11:  7,  11),  and  his  own.  After  three  days  in  the  tomb,  he  took  up  his  body 
again,  by  the  power  of  the  resurrection,  and  fifty  days  thereafter  he  as- 
cended into  heaven  and  took  his  place,  by  right  of  his  Sonship  and  God- 
head, at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father.  He  subsequently  made  brief  visits 
to  the  Nephites  (3  Nephi,  chaps.  11-1: 16, 28)  and  to  the  Ten  Lost  Tribes  (3  Ne- 
phi, 16:  1-6,)  and  appeared  several  times  to  Joseph  Smith  and  some  of  his 
associates.  By  virtue  of  the  faithful  performance  of  his  great  mission,  he 
fully  confirmed  his  right  to  the  title  "Son  of  God— Messiah."  But  it  should 
be  understood  that  he  is  not  merely  the  incarnation  of  the  Godhead.  He 
is  literally  the  Son  of  God,  and,  of  a  truth,  one  of  the  Gods.  Jesus  Christ 
occupies  a  unique  position  as  the  representative  of  the  Godhead  to  man. 
His  words,  "He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father,"  mean  not  only 
that  he  is  in  the  exact  image  of  the  Father,  but  also  that  a  part  of  his 
mission  was  particularly  to  manifest  the  Godhead  to  man.  "For  in  him 
dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily."  (Col.  2:  9.)  That  is,  he 
was  and  is  the  bodily  representative  of  the  Godhead,  having  all  power  and 
fulness  as  such,  and  all  authority  to  represent  the  other  members,  and  act 
for  them.      Therefore,  he  both  presents  and  represents  the  Godhead  to  us. 

6.  PERSONALITY  OF  THE  HOLT  GHOST:— The  Holy  Ghost  is  a 
spiritual  individual,  as  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  personages  of  spirit  and 
tabernacle.  The  personality  of  the  third  member  of  the  Godhead  is  as 
distinct  as  that  of  either  of  the  others.      In  intelligence,  will,  power,  love, 
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truth,  justice,  and  all  other  attributes,  he  is  equal  with  them.  His  office 
differs  somewhat  from  theirs,  but  in  the  filling  of  that  office,  ne  uses  the 
same  personal,  independent  attributes  that  they  possess.  "But  the  Holy 
Ghost  has  not  a  body  of  flesh  and  bones,  but  is  a  personage  of  Spirit."— Doc. 
and  Cov.  130:  22.  Quoting  from  Articles  of  Faith  (T.)  page  164:  "The  Holy 
Ghost  is  associated  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  the  Godhead.  In  the 
light  of  revelation,  we  are  instructed  as  to  the  distinct  personality  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.      He  is  a  being  endowed  with  the  attributes  of  Deity,  and  not 

a  mere   thing,    force,    or   essence The   Holy    Ghost   undoubtedly 

possesses  personal  powers  and  affections;  these  attributes  exist  in  Him  in 
perfection.  Thus,  He  teaches  and  guides,  testifies  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  reproves  for  sin,  speaks,  commands,  and  commissions,  makes  inter- 
cession for  sinners,  is  grieved,  searches  and  investigates,  entices,  and 
knows  all  things.  These  are  not  mere  figurative  expressions,  but  plain 
statements  of  the  attributes  and  characteristics  of  this  great  personage. 
That  the  Holy  Ghost  is  capable  of  manifesting  Himself  in  the  true  form 
and  figure  of  God,  after  which  image  man  is  shaped,  is  indicated  by  the 
wonderful  interview  between  the  Spirit  and  Nephi,  in  which  He  revealed 
Himself  to  the  prophet,  questioned  him  concerning  his  desires  and  belief, 
instructed  him  in  the  things  of  God,  speaking  face  to  face  with  the  man. 
'I  spake  unto  Him,'  says  Nephi,  'as  a  man  speaketh;  for  I  beheld  that 
he  was  in  the  form  of  a  man,  yet  nevertheless  I  knew  that  it  was  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord;  and  he  spake  unto  me  as  a  man  speaketh  to  another.' — 
1  Nephi,   11:11." 

7.  OMNISCIENCE  OF  GOD: — Omniscience  means  the  knowledge  of 
everything.  Finite  man  has  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  attributes  of 
an  infinite  being;  and  hence  absurd  ideas  are  brought  into  his  belief,  to  help 
him  form  a  conception  of  God.  For  example:  in  order  to  be  able  to  con- 
ceive of  God  as  knowing  all  things  and  being  everywhere  present,  people 
think  of  him  as  devoid  of  form,  for  form,  they  think,  implies  limitations, 
and  the  infinite  God  can  have  no  limitations.  They  forget  that  it  is 
through  comparison  with  themselves,  in  their  human  form,  that  they  are 
to  know  God.  If  their  knowledge  can  increase  from  year  to  year,  irres- 
pective of  their  bodies,  they  should  see,  as  well,  that  it  is  the  mind  of  God 
which  is  infinite,  comprehending  all  things.  For,  since  God  has  created 
all  things,  and  formulated  all  the  laws  which  govern  them  in  all  their 
relationships,  it  is  not  only  reasonable,  but  necessary,  that  he  should  have 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  them.  And  man's  wonderful  increase  in  know- 
ledge during  the  few  short  years  of  his  earthly  life,  obtained  through  the 
wonderful  workings  of  his  mind,  should  and  does  teach  the  lesson  that  the 
infinite  God  may  have  a  bodily  form,  like  man,  and  still  possess  infinity 
of  mind  and  knowledge.  The  capacity  of  the  mind  and  the  form  of  the 
body  should  not  be  confused.  Further,  having  perfect  means  of  communi- 
cation with  all  parts  of  his  creation,  God  can  know  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty all  that  is  passing  in  any  of  the  worlds;  and  whenever  necessary 
he  can  manifest  himself  personally  to  any  of  his  creations.  God's  om- 
niscience and  omnipresence  are  due  in  great  measure  to  the  presence  and 
labors  \pf  this  emissaries  and  ministers  in  different  parts  of  the  universe. 
They  carry  information  to  him  of  events  and  conditions   in    various  places, 
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and,  acting  on  his  instructions,  make  his  power  manifest  and  carry  out  his 
will  in  appointed  parts  of  his  dominions.  Furthermore,  the  planet  on 
which  he  dwells  is  a  great  urim  and  thummim,  by  means  of  which  he 
sees  events  which  are  taking  place  in  remote  regions.  By  these  and  other 
means  he  gains  an  accurate  knowledge  of  his  creations,  and  the  doings 
of  all  his  children;  and  he  is,  in  effect,  omnipresent. 

8.  OMNIPRESENCE  OF  GOD:— In  omnipresence,  as  one  of  the 
attributes  of  God,  men  have  found  one  of  their  greatest  difficulties.  Try- 
ing to  conceive  of  a  person  as  being  everywhere  present  at  the  same  time, 
has  led  to  various  absurdities  and  contradictions.  In  order  to  overcome 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  conception,  God  has  been  pictured  as 
personal  in  attribute  only.  It  has  been  denied  that  he  has  form  or  physical 
presence,  because  either  of  these,  it  is  thought,  would  render  omnipresence 
impossible.  Therefore,  God  has  been  conceived  of  as  a  formless  essence, 
or  idea,  pervading  all  space,  "his  center  everywhere,  his  circumference 
nowhere."  This  has  arisen,  to  a  great  extent,  out  of  an  incorrect  under- 
standing of  God's  omnipresence.  He  can  not  be  personally  in  more  than 
one  place  at  a  time.  Quoting  from  Orson  Pratt:  "The  substance  of  his  per- 
son, like  other  matter,  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  the  same  instant.  It 
also  requires  time  for  him  to  transport  himself  from  place  to  place.  It 
matters  not  how  great  the  velocity  of  his  movements,  time  is  an  essential 
ingredient  to  all  motion,  whether  rapid  or  slow.  It  differs  from  other 
matter  in  the  superiority  of  its  powers,  being  intelligent,  all-wise  and 
possessing  the  power  of  self-motion  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the 
coarser  materials  of  nature."  Therefore,  it  follows  that  the  term  omni- 
presence of  God,  must  be  applied  to  his  power,  influence,  will,  intelli- 
gence, and  emissaries,  and  not  to  his  person.  In  other  words,  the  Spirit 
of  God,  manifested  in  light  and  intelligence,  is  everywhere  present. 

9.  OMNIPOTENCE  OF  GOD: — Omnipotence  means  all  power,  as 
omniscience  means  all  knowledge.  "Almighty"  is  a  term  commonly 
applied  to  God,  for  he  has  absolute  power  over  all  his  creations, 
in  guiding  and  controlling  the  forces  which  operate  throughout  the  uni- 
verse. In  other  words,  there  is  no  force  and  no  person  in  all  the  universe 
that  he  cannot  and  does  not  control.  He  is  greater  and  mightier  than  all, 
and  is,  therefore,  capable  of  directing  and  controlling  all  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  purposes,  and  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises.  No  ad- 
versary can  successfully  oppose  him,  or  override  his  will;  and  therefore, 
they  who  trust  in  him  are  assured  that  their  trust  is  not  vain. 

10.— FAITH  INCREASED  BY  A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  GOD'S  ATTRI- 
BUTES:—For  a  full  treatment  of  this  subject,  read  the  Third  Lecture  on 
Faith  in  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants. 


REVIEW. 

1.  What  personages  constitute  the  Godhead?  2.  Define  "unity  of  the 
Godhead."  3.  In  what  does  this  unity  consist?  4.  Prove  this  from  the 
words  of  Jesus.  5.  From  the  words  of  Abinadi.  6.  From  the  words  of 
Joseph  Smith.     7.       Give  his  interpretation  of  the  words  of  Je?us  on  this 
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unity.  S.  What  do  you  think  of  this  interpretation?  9.  Wherein  does 
this  "agreement"  consist?  10.  Prove  from  the  incident  of  the  baptism  of 
Jesus,  that  the  personages  of  the  Godhead  are  distinct.  11.  From  Jesus' 
prayers  and  references  to  his  Father.  12.  From  his  promise  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  13.  From  subsequent  visions,  related  in  the  New  Testament. 
14.  From  Book  of  Mormon  references.  15.  From  Joseph  Smith's  first 
vision.  16.  From  subsequent  visions.  17.  Why  are  these  last  proofs 
particularly  valuable?  18.  Describe  the  personality  of  the  Father.  19. 
Of  the  Son.  20.  Give  a  review  of  the  labors  of  Jesus  Christ.  20.  Prove 
his  right  to  a  position  in  the  Godhead.  21.  How  did  he  become  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Godhead  to  us?  22.  Explain  the  mission  of  Jesus  as  the 
representative  of  the  Godhead  to  us.  23.  What  is  the  difference  between 
the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  that  of  the  other  two  members  of 
the  Godhead?  24.  Prove  that  the  Holy  Ghost  has  a  distinct  personality. 
25.  Relate  one  instance  of  his  appearance  to  man.  26.  What  is  meant 
by  God's  omniscience?  27.  Show  that  omniscience  can  be  associated  with 
a  bodily  form.  28.  Name  some  means  which  God  makes  use  of  in  order 
to  know  all  things.  29.  What  is  meant  by  the  omnipresence  of  God? 
30.  How  is  he  omnipresent  ?  31.  What  error  on  this  subject  prevails 
in  the  sectarian  world?  32.  What  do  you  understand  by  omnipotence? 
-33.  Show  that  God  is  omnipotent.  34.  Name  other  prominent  attributes 
of   God.     35.     How   is   faith   increased   by  a   knowledge   of   his   attributes? 


PRELIMINARY   PROGRAM  No.  4. 

i.      Opening    exercises.       Suggestive    hymns,    "Ye    differing 
sects,"  etc.,  "Come  listen  to  a  prophet's  voice." 

2.  Essay.     Suggestive  subject,  "The  true  God." 

3.  Reading.* 

4.  Music. 

5.  Recitation,    "Tom    Sawyer's    Whitewashing,"    by    Mark 
Twain. 


*The  following  designated  articles  in  the  Era  will  be  found  suitable  in 
whole  or  in  part  for  reading.  We  would  suggest  that  selections  be  made 
from  these  whenever  it  is  thought  advisable. 

Vol.  I.— p.  563,  369,  725,  726,  118,  314,  272. 

Vol.  II.— p.  301,  613,  230,  138,  194,  38,  909,  504,  785,  721,  377,  952. 

Vol.  III.— p.  899,  509,  143,  348,  161,  359,  587,  362,  746,  386,  778,  328,  299,  926, 
217,    395. 

Suitable  articles  will  also  be  found  in  the  current  volume  of  the  Era. 


LESSON  IV. 


ERRONEOUS  IDEAS  OF  THE  GODHEAD. 


TOPICS. 

1.  Concerning  the  Unity  of   the  Qod= 

head. 

a.  Origin  and  nature  of  the  error. 

Note  i. 

b.  How  perpetuated.  Note  2. 

c.  Present  belief.  Note  3. 

2.  Concerning  the  personalities  in  the 

Godhead. 

Note  4. 


REFERENCES, 


For  references  on  these 
topics  see  O.  E.  H..  pp.  184- 
200;  N.  W.,  pp.  173-4;  Art  of 
F.  (T.,)  pp.  46-53;  O.  P.;  Era, 
vol.  I,  pp.  346,  505;  and  when- 
ever possible,  the  creeds  of 
the  various  churches  regard- 
ing God. 


a.  The  Father. 

b.  The  Son. 

c.  The  Holy  Ghost. 


Note  5. 
Note  6. 


3.     Concerning  the  Attributes  of  God. 

Omnipresence.  Note  7. 

Spirituality. 


a. 
b. 

c.  Omniscience. 

d.  Infinity. 


NOTES. 


1.  ORIGIN  OP  THE  ERROR:— It  did  not  seem  difficult,  in  the  first 
few  years  of  the  Christian  era,  for  men  to  understand  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead.  Jesus  and  the  Apostles  had  been  so  lately  with  them,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  had  manifested  the  truth  so  clearly  to  them,  that  this  great 
principle  of  unity  was  perfectly  comprehensible.  But  through  the  mission- 
ary labors  of  the  Apostles  and  Elders,  the  Gospel  was  carried  into  all 
nations,  and  people  of  exceedingly  varied  beliefs  and  philosophies  were 
added  to  the  Church.  As  might  be  expected,  these  people  still  held,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  to  their  former  ideas;  and  when  the  recognized 
authority  of  any  one  man  or  body  of  men  to  regulate  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  was  lost  by  the  death  of  the  Apostles  and  the  disorganization  of 
that  quorum,  these  philosophies  naturally  tended  to  spring  up  in  the  Church. 
Unchecked   by   revelation,    they   spread   with   great   rapidity   . 

The  Greeks  predominated  among  these  converts,  both  in  numbers  and  in 
philosophy.     Therefore,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  much  of  the  Greek  phil- 
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osophy  would  be  incorporated  into  the  Christian  belief  of  the  time.    And 
this  actually  happened. 

Among'  these  ideas,  was  the  belief  of  some  schools  of  philosophy  in 
the  First  Great  Cause.  The  teaching  of  the  Neoplatonists,  one  of  these 
schools,  was,  in  general,  that  a  sort  of  spiritual  influence  extended  through- 
out space.  This  influence,  being  infinite,  could  not,  according  to  those 
who  believed  in  it,  possess  any  attributes  whatever.  Indeed,  it  was 
"above  existence,"  and  "above  goodness,"  for  existence  or  goodness  would 
imply  limitation.  As  an  active  force,  it  could  produce  something  else, 
"without  alteration,  or  motion,  or  diminution  of  itself."  In  this  way  it 
brought  forth  the  "nous,"  which  is  being  and  thought.  This  motionless 
nous  brought  forth  the  soul,  which  divided  into  innumerable  individuals. 
These  souls  had  the  power  of  remaining  spiritual  and  immaterial,  or  of 
mingling  with  material  elements,  and  thus  becoming  degraded  and  sen- 
sual. The  latter  condition  is  that  of  mortal  beings.  Related  to  the 
nous,  and  by  some  confounded  with  it,  was  the  Logos  of  Plato,  the  word, 
or  reason  of  the  universe.  Then,  connected  with  the  First  Great  Cause 
and  the  Logos,  was  a  sort  of  principle  of  motion  extending  throughout 
matter,  which  was  conceived  to  have  existed  from  eternity.  Gradually, 
in  the  attempts  to  harmonize  Christianity  and  their  phil- 
osophy, men  grasped  at  this  trinity,  the  First  Great  Cause, 
the  Logos,  and  the  principle  of  motion,  and  established,  in  their  own 
minds,  a  sort  of  mystic  unity  between  them.  All  three  were,  of  course, 
infinite  and  immaterial,  and  without  form  or  parts.  As  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  three  such  "infinites"  to  exist,  they  were  supposed  to  be 
merely  different  manifestations  of  the  one  "infinite";  and  hence  the  idea 
of  the  unity  of  the  three. 

2.  INCORPORATED  INTO  THE  CHURCH:— It  was  an  easy  matter 
for  this  error  to  be  incorporated  into  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and 
vitiate  them.  Although  there  was  a  determined  conflict  at  first,  between 
this  philosophy  and  the  Church,  and  nominally  the  latter  was  victorious, 
yet  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  many  of  the  ideas  of  Agnosticism  and 
Neoplatonism  were  adopted  into  Christianity,  before  these  schools  of  phil- 
osophy went  out  of  existence.  Among  these  was  the  idea  of  the  First 
Great  Cause.  It  was  very  easy  to  regard  this  as  equivalent  to  the  Chris- 
tian God.  To  make  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  doctrines  complete,  the 
next  step  was  to  identify  the  Logos  of  philosophy  with  the  "Word"  of 
John's  Gospel,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Universe  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  But 
this  rendered  necessary  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  so  as  to  make,  it 
identical  with  the  Christ.  This  idea  was  introduced,  and  then  the  important 
question  arose  whether  these  three  should  be  regarded  as  one  being,  mani- 
fested in  three  different  ways,  or  as  three  distinct  beings.  It  will  be  readily 
seen  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  regard  them  as  three  distinct  beings 
and  still  hold  to  the  heathen  idea  of  "the  infinite";  and  accordingly,  the 
idea  of  one  Deity,  manifested  in  three  different  ways,  seemed  to  prevail. 
In  order  to  settle  the  matter  definitely,  the  Emperor  Constantine  called 
a  council  at  Nice  in  the  year  325.  In  that  council,  the  following  was 
adopted  as  the  orthodox  view  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead:  "We  believe 
in  one   God,   the   Father,   Almighty,   the   maker   of  all   things   visible   and 
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invisible;  and  in  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the 
Father,  only  begotten,  (that  is)  of  the  substance  of  the  Father;  God  of 
God,  Light  of  Light,  Very  God  of  Very  God;  begotten,  not  made;  of  the 
same  substance  with  the  Father,  by  whom  all  things  were  made  that  are 
in  heaven  and  that  are  in  earth;  who  for  men,  and  for  our  salvation,  des- 
cended and  was  incarnate,  and  became  man,  suffered  and  rose  again  the 
third  day,  ascended  into  the  heavens,  and  will  come  to  judge  the  living  and 
the  dead;  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  those  who  say  there  was  a  time 
when  he  [the  Son]  was  not,  and  that  he  was  not  before  he  was  begotten, 
and  that  he  was  made  out  of  nothing,  or  affirm  that  he  is  of  any  other  sub- 
stance or  essence,  or  that  the  Son  of  God  was  created,  and  mutable,  or 
changeable,  the  Catholic  Church  doth  pronounce  accursed." 

3.  ORTHODOX  BELIEF:— This  may  be  regarded  as  the  orthodox 
view  of  modern  Christendom,  respecting  the  trinity:  "We  worship  one  God 
in  Trinity,  and  Trinity  in  Unity,  neither  confounding  the  persons  nor 
dividing  the  substance.  For  there  is  one  person  of  the  Father,  and 
another  of  the  Son,  and  another  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  the  Godhead  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  is  all  one:  the  glory  equal,  the  majesty 
co-eternal.  Such  as  the  Father  is,  such  is  the  Son;  and  such  is  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  Father  uncreate,  the  Son  uncreate,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  un- 
create.  The  Father  incomprehensible,  the  Son  incomprehensible,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  incomprehensible.  The  Father  eternal,  the  Son  eternal,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  eternal,  and  yet  there  are  not  three  eternals;  but  one 
eternal.  As  also  there  are  not  three  incomprehensibles  nor  three  uncreated; 
but  one  uncreated  and  one  incomprehensible.  So  likewise  the  Father 
is  Almighty,  the  Son  Almighty,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  Almighty;  and  yet 
they  are  not  three  Almighties,  but  one  Almighty.  So  the  Father  is  God, 
the  Son  is  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God;  and  yet  they  are  not  three 
Gods,  but  one  God."— Church  of  England  "Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  p.  49. 

If  that  means  anything  at  all,  which  is  rather  questionable,  it  means 
that  the  Godhead  is  one,  with  three  ways  of  manifesting  itself. 

4.  ERRORS  REGARDING  PERSONALITY:— The  erroneous  idea  of 
modern  Christendom  with  reference  to  the  personalities  in  the  Godhead, 
sprang  from  the  same  sources  with  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead. 
The  immaterial,  infinite  First  Cause  of  Greek  philosophy,  was,  as  stated 
above,  practically  identified  with  the  Christian  God;  and  substituted  for 
him.  In  order  to  fill  all  the  requirements  of  this  peculiar  philosophy,  it 
was  necessary  that  Deity  should  be  conceived  as  devoid  of  form,  parts, 
•passions,  materiality,  and  other  attributes  which  we  necessarily  associate 
with  personality.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  this  great  error 
sprang  out  of  pagan  philosophy  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era.  That  it  is  still  maintained  in  the  sectarian  churches 
is  proved  by  the  statements  of  their  creeds.  In  the  Catholic  Church:  "There 
is  but  one  God,  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  supreme,  incorporeal, 
uncreated  being;  who  exists  of  himself,  and  is  infinite  in  all  his  attributes." 
In  the  Church  of  England:  "There  is  but  one  living  and  true  God,  ever- 
lasting, without  body,  parts,  or  passions;  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness."  In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South:  "There  is  but 
one  living  and   true   God,   everlasting,   without  body   or  parts;    of  infinite 
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power,  wisdom,  and  goodness;  the  maker  and  preserver  of  all  things,  both 
visible  and  invisible."    And  so  throughout  the  other  creeds. 

5.  THE  SON:— The  general  sectarian  idea  of  the  Son,  and  his  relation- 
ship to  the  Father,  may  be  considered  as  being  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
following  article  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South:  "The  Son, 
who  is  the  "Word  of  the  Father,  the  very  and  eternal  God,  of  one  substance 
with  the  Father,  took  man's  nature  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin; 
so  that  two  whole  and  perfect  natures — that  is  to  say,  the  Godhead  and 
manhood— were  joined  together  in  one  person,  never  to  be  divided, 
whereof  is  one  Christ,  very  God  and  very  man,  who  truly  suffered,  was 
crucified,  dead  and  buried,  to  reconcile  his  Father  unto  us,  and  to  be  a 
sacrifice,  not  only  for  original  guilt,  but  also  for  actual  sins  of  men." — 
From  "Doctrines  and  Discipline  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,"  p.  10. 

6.  THE  HOLY  GHOST:— From  the  same  work,  p.  11,  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  belief  in  the  Holy  Ghost:  "The  Holy  Ghost,  proceeding 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  of  one  substance,  majesty,  and  glory, 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  very  and  eternal  God."  The  Greek  church 
holds,  however,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  only. 

7.  The  erroneous  ideas  of  the  sectarian  world  regarding  the  rersonal 
attributes  of  God,  have  been  referred  to  in  the  preceding  lessons.  The 
one  great  fact  to  be  emphasized  is  that  he  is  regarded  as  infinite,  omnis- 
cient, omnipresent,  spiritual,  and  omnipotent;  but  in  order  to  satisfy  their 
speculations,  they  picture  him  as  unsubstantial,  without  form,  bodiless, 
so  immense  as  to  fill  all  space,  and  yet  so  small  as  to  dwell  in  a  child's 
heart.  In  other  words,  in  trying  to  make  God  everything,  they  succeed 
in  making  him  nothing.  These  doctrines  are  presented  merely  to  give 
the  young  men  an  opportunity  to  compare  them  with  the  beautiful  and 
consistent  principles  of  the  Gospel.  There  need  be  no  doubt  as  to  which 
will  appeal  to  the  minds  of  the  students. 


REVIEW. 

1.  Why  did  it  take  time  for  the  true  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead  to  be  lost  to  the  Church?  2.  What  classes  of  people  (in  religious 
beliefs)  were  converted  through  missionary  labors?  3.  What  nation 
predominated  among  these  converts?  4.  How  did  their  philosophy 
gradually  come  into  the  Church  doctrine?  5.  What  influence  did  the 
death  of  the  Apostles  have  on  this  tendency?  6.  The  absence  of  revela- 
tion? 7.  What  was  the  belief  of  certain  of  these  schools  of  philosophy 
regarding  the  First  Great  Cause?  8.  What  was  the  "nous?"  9.  What 
two  privileges  were  opened  to  the  choice  of  the  souls?  10.  What  change 
came  to  those  souls  that  became  mortal?  11.  What  was  the  Logos?  12. 
What  the  "principle  of  motion"?  13.  Discuss  the  "infinity"  of  these 
three?  14.  How  did  the  doctrine  of  this  unity  and  infinity  come  into  the 
Church?  15.  What  beings  came  to  be  considered  as  corresponding  with 
the  First  Great  Cause,  the  Logos,  and  the  principle  of  motion?  16.  What 
doctrine  of  the  Godhead  was  adopted  at  the  Council  of  Nice?  17.  What 
is  the  orthodox  view  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead?  18.  What  was  the 
origin   of   the  error   of  sectarians   regarding  the   personality   of   God?    19. 
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"Why  did  they  conceive  of  Deity  as  devoid  of  form  and  substance?  20. 
Give  the  Catholic  creed  on  this  subject.  21.  The  creed  of  the  Church 
of  England.  22.  Of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  23.  What  is 
your  opinion  of  this  doctrine?  24.  What  is  the  sectarian  view  of  the 
personality  and  position  of  Jesus  Christ?  25.  Of  the  Holy  Ghost?  26. 
How  does  the  Greek  Church  differ  from  the  others  on  this?  27.  How  do 
the  sectarian  churches  explain  the  omniscience  and  omnipresence  of  God? 
28.  Wherein  is  their  mistake?  29.  Give  reasons  for  preferring  the  true 
doctrine  of  God's  personality. 


PRELIMINARY  PROGRAM  No.  5. 

i.      Opening  exercises.      Hymns,  p.  20,  p.  112. 

2.  Bible  reading.     Job.  38. 

3.  Recitation  or  reading.  Suggest  Whitney's  poem,  "What 
is  life?"  page  113  of  his  volume  of  poems,  or  "Christ  and  the 
Earth,"  p.  196. 

4.  Essay.  Suggestive  topics,  "Character  of  Jesus,"  "Char- 
acter of  Lucifer,"  "Ambition  vs.  Obedience." 

5.  A  reading  may  be  made  from  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost," 
Book  I,  or  hymn  p.  386. 

6.  Vocal  or  instrumental  music. 

7.  Recitation,  Lowell's  "The  Changeling." 
Closing  hymn,  p.  298. 


In  this  and  some  of  the  succeeding  programs,  extracts  from  essays 
by  Macaulay,  Burke,  Irving,  and  others,  are  given,  partly  for  reading,  and 
partly  to  illustrate  this  particular  style  of  composition.  They  will  also 
serve  as  models  of  style  for  the  young  men,  in  the  production  of  their 
own  essays.  The  following  is  from  Macaulay's  essay  on  Milton:  Outlines 
of  Rhetoric,  p.  290:  "Ariosto  tells  a  pretty  story  of  a  fairy,  who,  by  some 
mysterious  law  of  her  nature,  was  condemned  to  appear  at  certain  seasons 
in  the  form  of  a  foul  and  poisonous  snake.  Those  who  injured  her  during 
the  period  of  her  disguise  were  forever  excluded  from  participation  in  the 
blessings  which  she  bestowed.  But  to  those  who,  in  spite  of  her  loath- 
some aspect,  pitied  and  protected  her,  she  afterwards  revealed  herself 
in  the  beautiful  and  celestial  form  which  was  natural  to  her,  accompanied 
their  steps,  granted  all  their  wishes,  filled  their  houses  with  wealth,  made 
them  happy  in  love  and  victorious  in  war.  Such  a  spirit  is  Liberty.  At 
times  she  takes  the  form  of  a  hateful  reptile.  She  grovels,  she  hisses,  she 
stings.  But  woe  to  those  who  in  disgust  shall  venture  to  crush  her,  and 
happy  are  those  who,  having  dared  to  receive  her  in  her  degraded  and 
frightful  shape,  shall  at  length  be  rewarded  by  her  in  the  time  of  her 
beauty  and  glory!" 


DIVISION  TWO. — THE  PLAN  OF  SALVATION. 


LESSON  V. 


THE    FALL. 

TOPICS. 

i.     The  council  in  heaven. 

a.  Necessity  for  an  earthly  probation. 

Notes  i  &  2. 

b.  Plan  of  redemption.  Note  3. 

c.  Counter  plan  of  Lucifer. 

Notes  4,  5,  6  &  7. 

d.  Acceptance  of  the  plan  of    redemp- 
tion. Note  8. 
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NOTES. 

1.  AN  EARTHLY  PROBATION  NEEDED:— From  the  little  know- 
ledge we  have  on  this  subject  we  reach  the  following:  conclusions:  That 
at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  earth,  all  who  were  to  become  its  in- 
habitants were  living  in  the  spirit  with  God.  There  we  communed  with 
Him,  partook  of  His  kindness  and  mercy,  received  His  counsel  and  in- 
struction, and  enjoyed,  as  fully  as  we  were  capable  of  enjoying,  His 
glory.  But  happy  and  free  from  care  and  temptation  though  we  doubt- 
less were,  safe  from  the  snares,  and  dangers,  and  toils,  and  pains,  and 
sins  that  beset  us  now,  we  were  not  perfectly  contented.  This  because 
we  were  well  aware  that  we  had  attained  to  the  highest  possible  point 
of  excellence — the  greatest  degree  of  advancement  of  which  we  were  cap- 
able in  the  spiritual  state.  True,  we  were  in  heaven,  sons  and  daughters 
of  God,  enjoying,  no  doubt,  His  fatherly  care  and  protection;  but  we  knew 
that  that  was  not  the  highest  and  greatest  destiny  the  Father  had  in  mind 
for  us.  He  desired  that  we  should  be  fathers  and  mothers,  as  well  as 
sons  and  daughters;  rulers,  as  well  as  subjects;  Gods,  as  well  as  children 
of  God.  This  great,  expanding,  exalted  destiny  was  closed  to  us,  as  long 
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as  we  remained  in  the  spiritual  condition.  We  fully  knew  that  we  must, 
first,  obtain  bodies;  second,  endure  the  test  of  a  temporary  separation 
from  our  Father  (and  mother) ;  third,  form  the  relation- 
ships of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  etc.;  fourth, 
prove  ourselves  worthy  in  these  relationships,  in  the  midst  of  sor- 
row, sin,  and  suffering.  Without  these  varied  experiences,  away  from  our 
heavenly  home,  and  forgetful  of  our  spiritual  life  with  God,  we  knew 
that  this  higher  exaltation  would  be  impossible. 

2.  THE  COUNCIL,  IN  HEAVEN:— A  great  council  was  called.  In 
that  council  it  was  decided  that  we  should  be  given  mortal  bodies  and 
people  the  earth,  away  from  the  direct  guidance  and  protection  we  had 
enjoyed  in  the  presence  of  the  Father.  We  voluntarily  took  upon  our- 
selves the  pains  and  toils  and  sorrows  incident  to  the  mortal  life,  in- 
cluding banishment  from  the  presence  of  God.  We  offered  to  become  sub- 
ject to  sin,  so  far  as  its  necessary  consequences  to  us  were  concerned, 
knowing  that  a  means  would  be  provided  whereby  the  great  barrier  would 
be  removed,  and  we  be  restored  to  the  presence  of  God.  All  these  difficul- 
ties were  shown  to  us  as  clearly  as  such  things  can  be  shown  without  the 
actual'  experience.  But  so  pleased  were  we  with  the  plan  offered  for  our 
progress  and  exaltation,  that  we  eagerly  grasped  the  opportunity  thus 
provided,  and  asked  for  the  privilege  of  undergoing  the  great  privation,  in 
order  to  gain  the  much  greater  prize.  So  intense  was  our  gladness  that 
"the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for 
joy."     (Job,  38:   7). 

3.  THE  PLAN  OF  SALVATION:— The  plan  which  was  adopted  in 
this  great  council  included  a  means  of  ransoming  and  bringing  back  to 
their  Father  the  souls  who  were  to  become  subject  to  sin  and  death. 
Without  this  provision,  the  great  plan  of  salvation  would  have  been  in- 
complete, providing  only  for  man's  mortal  experiences,  and  not  for  his 
release  from  the  bonds  of  sin  and  death.  Since  this  bondage  of  sin  and 
death  was  to  be  brought  upon  man  by  the  transgression  of  law,  it  could 
be  overcome  only  by  the  payment  of  the  penalty  for  that  transgression. 
This  was  provided  for  before  the  plan  was  complete.  Then  the  question 
doubtless  arose  as  to  the  one  who  should  pay  the  penalty,  the  manner  of 
its  payment,  and  the  conditions  upon  which  man  was  to  receive  the  benefit 
of  the  ransom.  Although  our  information  as  to  the  proceedings 
of  this  council  is  rather  meager,  we  gather  from  the  little 
that  is  written  about  it,  and  from  events  that  have  since  taken 
place,  the  following  details.  The  brightest  and  best  of 
the  Sons  of  God  there  assembled,  Jesus  Christ,  came  forward  and  offered 
his  services  as  Mediator  and  Redeemer,  according  to  God's  plan.  He 
was  to  come  upon  the  earth  in  due  process  of  time,  and  take  upon  him- 
self the  trials  and  pains  of  mortality.  He  was  to  live  his  life  amidst  suf- 
fering and  trials.  He  was  to  undergo  a  form  of  death  that  would  be  a 
sacrifice  to  atone  for  the  breaking  of  the  law,  and  open  up  the  way  for  the 
restoration  of  mankind  to  the  presence  of  God.  But  one  very  important 
condition  was  laid  down.  That  was,  that  only  those  could  receive  the 
full  benefit  of  this  gracious  act,  who  accepted  it  and  com- 
plied      with      certain      conditions.        And       every      man       was       to       be 
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left  free  to  accept  or  reject  the  atonement  and  its  accom- 
panying laws,  his  free  agency  not  being  in  any  way  interfered  with. 
No  compulsion  was  to  be  used;  but  the  law  and  its  conditions  were  to  be 
set  before  man,  and  he  was  to  accept  or  reject,  as  he  saw  fit.  Accepting, 
he  would  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  atonement,  and  be  brought  back, 
justified  and  sanctified,  into  the  presence  of  God;  rejecting,  he  would  re- 
ceive only  in  part  the  benefits  flowing  from  the  gracious  gift  of  the  Son 
of  God,  and  would,  therefore,  obtain  only  a  partial  salvation.  The  words 
which  Jesus  used  on  that  occasion:  "Father,  thy  will  be  done,  and  the 
glory  be  thine  forever,"  show  that  he  fully  acquiesced  in  the  plans  of  the 
Father,  and  was  willing  to  carry  th  n  out,  leaving  to  men  their  free 
agency,  and  taking  upon  himself  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 
Quoting  from  "The  Mediation  and  Atonement,"  by  President  John  Taylor: 
"From  these  remarks  made  by  the  well  beloved  Son,  we  should  naturally 
infer  that  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject  the  Father  had  made  known 
His  will  and  developed  His  plan  and  design  pertaining  to  these  matters, 
and  all  that  His  well  beloved  Son  wanted  to  do  was  to  carry  out  the  will 
of  His  Father,  who,  as  God  the  Father,  and  the  originator  and  designer  of 
the  plan,  had  a  right  to  all  the  honor  and  glory." 

4.  LUCIFER'S  PROPOSITION:— "That  Satan,  ....  is  the  same  which 
was  from  the  beginning,  and  he  came  before  me  saying,  Behold,  here  am 
I;  send  me;  I  will  be  thy  son,  and  I  will  redeem  all  mankind,  that  one  soul 
shall  not  be  lost,  and  surely  I  will  do  it;  wherefore  give  me  thine  honor." 
P.  of  G.  P.,  p.  9. 

5.  But  Lucifer  wanted  to  introduce  a  plan  contrary  to  the  will  of 
his  Father,  and  then  wanted  his  honor,  and  said,  "I  will  save  every  soul 
of  man,  wherefore  give  me  thine  honor."  He  wanted  to  go  contrary  to  the 
will  of  his  Father,  and  presumptuously  sought  to  deprive  man  of  his  free 
agency,  thus  making  him  a  serf,  and  placing  him  in  a  position  in  which 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  obtain  that  exaltation  which  God  designed 
should  be  man's,  through  [voluntary]  obedience  to  the  law  which  He  had 
suggested;  and  again,  Lucifer  wanted  the  honor  and  power  of  his  Father, 
to  enable  him  to  carry  out  principles  which  were  contrary  to  the  Father's 
wish. — M.  and  A.,  p.  94. 

6.  JESUS'  OFFER  ACCEPTED.— LUCIFER'S  REJECTED:— The 
offer  of  Jesus  to  act  as  mediator  and  redeemer,  according  to  the  plan 
decided  upon  in  the  council  of  the  Gods,  was  accepted,  and  the  plan  and 
services  of  Lucifer  were  rejected.  In  his  anger  and  jealousy,  Lucifer  re- 
belled against  God  and  Jesus,  using  in  this  rebellion  the  very  agency  of 
which  he  had  just  attempted  to  rob  all  his  brethren  and  sisters.  "Where- 
fore, because  that  Satan  rebelled  against  me,  and  sought  to  destroy  the- 
agency  of  man,  which  I,  the  Lord  God,  had  given  him,  and  also  that  I 
should  give  unto  him  mine  own  power;  by  the  power  of  mine  Only  Be- 
gotten, I  caused  that  he  should  be  cast  down,  and  he  became  Satan,  yea, 
even  the  Devil,  the  father  of  all  lies,  to  deceive,  and  to  blind  men,  and' 
to  lead  them  captive  at  his  will,  even  as  many  as  would  not  hearken  un- 
to my  voice."— P.  of  G.  P.,  p.  9. 

7.    This  rebellion  could  not  have  occurred  without  free  agency;    for  with- 
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out  it  they  would  all  have  been  compelled  to  do  the  will  of  the  Father.  But 
having  free  agency,  they  used  it;  and  Lucifer  and  a  third  part  of  the  an- 
gels were  cast  out  because  they  rebelled  and  used  this  agency  in  opposition 
to  their  heavenly  Father.  And  not  only  because  they  rebelled,  but  be- 
cause, as  stated,  "they  sought  to  destroy  the  agency  of  man."  In  accord- 
ance with  this  we  find  the  following  statements  in  the  revelations  given  to 
the  Prophet    Joseph  Smith:  D.  and  C,  29:  36-39;  76:  25-28. 

8.  OUR  ACQUIESCENCE  IN  THE  PLAN  OF  SALVATION:— As  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  God  accepted  the  general  plan  of  an  earthly  proba- 
tion, so  did  they  accept  the  proposed  atonement  of  Christ.  Plan  and  Re- 
deemer were  both  accepted  by  us,  and  thus  the  purposes  of  God  were 
perfectly  formed  and  the  plan  of  their  accomplishment  decided  on.  This, 
it  must  again  be  emphasized,  received  our  full  sanction.  We  chose  to  retain 
our  free  agency,  and  to  become,  therefore,  accountable  for  all  our  acts.  We 
rejected  the  enforced  salvation  offered  by  Satan,  and  accepted  the  plan 
of  conditional  salvation  through  Jesus.  We  chose  to  run  the  risk  of  losing 
our  salvation,  in  preference  to  having  it  forced  upon  us  without  our  will. 
Therefore,  at  the  completion  and  unfolding  of  the  great  design,  and  the 
presentation  to  us  of  the  invaluable  opportunities  it  afforded,  we  were  thor- 
oughly in  accord  with  it,  and  expressed  our  approval  by  singing  together 
with  joy.  And  it  should  be  remarked  here,  that,  accepting  as  we  did,  the 
mediation  and  the  Mediator,  we  pledged  ourselves  to  obedience  to  his  laws. 
We  placed  ourselves  under  obligation  not  only  to  acquiesce  in  the  plan 
of  salvation,  but  to  obey  it;  for  acquiescence  in  a  law  is  of  little  value, 
without  obedience  to  it.  We,  therefore,  to  whom  the  knowledge  of  this 
great  council  is  restored  through  revelation,  are  under  a  double  obligation 
to  obey  the  laws  of  God,  as  given  through  His  Son  Jesus  Christ. 


REVIEW. 

1.  What  is  our  condition  supposed  to  have  been  before  our  mortal 
birth?  2.  Why  was  an  earthly  probation  needed?  3.  What  did  we  hope 
to  gain  by  this  probation?  4.  What  action  was  taken  looking  to  our 
future  progress?  5.  What  decisions  were  reached  in  this  council?  6. 
What  opportunities  were  presented  to  us?  7.  What  prospect  was  held  out 
before  us?  8.  What  rewards  were  we  led  to  expect,  if  faithful?  9.  What 
trials  did  we  expect  to  meet?  10.  How  did  we  receive  the  decision  of  the 
council?  11.  Why  was  the  provision  of  a  ransom  a  necessary  part  of  the 
plan  of  salvation?  12.  For  what  would  a  penalty  be  required?  13.  What 
plan  of  redemption  was  decided  on,  in  the  council?  14.  What  duties 
were  required  of  the  Redeemer?  15.  What  provision  was  made  regard- 
ing man's  free  agency?  16.  On  what  condition  only  could  the  full  bene- 
fits of  the  atonement  be  secured?  17.  What  was  to  be  the  penalty  of 
disobedience?  18.  In  what  position  did  Jesus  place  himself  with  reference 
'to  the  plan  of  salvation?  19.  What  proposition  did  Lucifer  make?  20. 
'How  would  he  have  dealt  with  man's  free  agency?  21.  What  other  ob- 
jectionable   condition  did    he    set     down?    22.    Why     was     the     offer     of 
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Jesus  accepted?  23.  Why  was  Lucifer's  rejected?  24.  What  did  Lucifer- 
attempt  to  do  hereupon?  25.  What  was  the  result?  26.  What  relation 
did  this  act  of  his  bear  to  free  agency?  27.  Which  of  the  two  plans  did 
we  concur  in?  28.  Why  did  we  prefer  freedom  to  compulsion?  29. 
Under  what  obligation  did  we  place  ourselves  by  acquiescing  in  the  plan 
of  salvation?    30.    What,  then,  is  our  present  duty? 


PRELIMINARY  PROGRAM  No.  6. 


Opening  exercises.     Suggestive  hymn,  p,  369. 

Recitation.     Hood's  "  The  Song  of  the  Shirt." 

Music. 

Essay. 

Music. 

Reading  from  Era  or  Bible.* 


In  reading  or  reciting  any  selection,  whether  from  the  Era,  the  Bible, 
or  any  other  literary  work,  due  regard  should  be  shown  for  the  proper 
elocutionary  effect.  Not  that  the  reader  should  assume  the  ranting  which 
sometimes  passes  for  elocution,  for  that  is  not  elocution,  but  its  opposite. 
But  the  rendition  of  the  selection  should  be  natural  and  expressive,  and 
adapted  to  the  character  0*!  the  piece.  In  order  to  reach  this  end,  the 
reader  should  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  selection,  and  enter 
into  its  meaning  and  feeling,  with  his  whole  soul.  The  great  fault  with 
the  public  reading  of  our  association  members  is  lack  of  thorough  prep- 
aration. Not  only  in  reading  but  in  other  exercises  outlined  in  these  pro- 
grams, this  fault  is  manifest. 


LESSON  VI. 


THE  FA  L  L—  Continued. 


TOPICS. 

2,     The  transgression. 

a.     The  law  of  God  to  Adam. 


REFERENCES 


Notes  i  &  2. 

b.  The  temptation.  Notes  3  &  4. 

c.  Disobedience  and  its  consequences. 

Notes  5-  &  6. 


Gen.  chaps.  2  and  3. 
P.  of  G.  P.,  pp.  9-11,21. 
Romans  v:  12. 
Alma,  xii,  xlii. 

"        xlii. 
Mormon  ix:  12. 
Doc.  &  Cov.  xxix:  36-41 
1  Tim.  ii:  14. 
2Nephi  i  i :  25. 
Art.  of  F.  (T.),  pp.  66-70. 
M.  &  A.,  pp.  128-135. 
Gospel, p.  13. 


NOTES. 

1.  STATE  OF  MAN  IN  EDEN:— The  preliminary  creations  having 
been  ""completed,  the  first  man,  Adam,  was  created  and  placed  on  the 
earth,  and  soon  afterward,  a  helpmeet,  Eve,  was  given  to  him.  They 
were. in  a  state  of  a,  innocence;  b,  inexperience;  c,  communion  with  God. 
They  had  advanced  thus  far  above  their  condition  while  in  the  spirit 
world,  1,  that  they  possessed  bodies,  2,  that  they  had  been  placed  on  the 
earth,  and  surrounded  with  new  laws  and  environments.  But  they  had 
more  advancement  to  make  before  they  should  be  as  God  intended  them  to 
be.  They  must  gain  a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  which  could  be  obtained 
only  as  a  result  of  transgression  of  law.  They  were  to  be  shut  out  from 
the  immediate  presence  of  God.  They  were  to  become  subject  to  sin 
and  suffering.  All  this  experience  and  knowledge  could  be  gained  only 
through  transgression  of  one  of  the  laws  given  to  them  of  God.  There  were 
two  such  laws.  The  first  and  greater  of  these  was,  "Multiply  and  replenish 
the  earth,  and  subdue  it."  The  second  was,  "Of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it;  for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest 
thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die." 

2.  THE  TWO  LAWS: — The  great,  positive  law — the  primal  one  given  to 
our  first  parents — was  the  commandment  to  multiply  and  replenish  the 
earth  and  subdue  it.  Their  great  duty  was  to  become  the  progenitors  of 
the  human  family, — to  prepare  mortal  tabernacles  for  God's  immortal  chil- 
dren. It  was  Adam's  privilege  and  duty  to  become  the  patriarch  of  this 
earth, — the  parent  of  all  its  inhabitants.  In  this  great  labor  and  destiny, 
his  wife,  Eve,  was  to  be  associated  with  him.  Before  them  was  a  future  of 
endless  glory,  happiness,  and  power,  to  be  gained  through  the  great  prin- 
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ciple  of  parentage.  To  attain  to  this  glory,  present  sorrow,  pain,  and  diffi- 
culty would  have  to  be  experienced  and  overcome.  The  other  law  was  neg- 
ative and  prohibitive:  "Of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  thou 
shalt  not  eat  of  it."  If  the  Fall  was  essential,  and  if  it  was  a  part  of  God's 
design  that  a  law  be  broken,  in  order  that  man  might  become  subject  to 
sin  and  death,  this  latter  law  was  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  For  the 
consequences  of  the  breaking  of  this  law  were  such  as  to  fit  in  with  the 
designs  of  God,  and  the  breach  of  the  law  would  not,  apparently,  interfere 
with  the  accomplishment  of  any  high  destiny.  If  either  law  was  to  be 
broken,  it  was  far  better  that  this  negative  one  be  broken  than  the  other. 

3.  SATAN,  THE  TEMPTER:— Satan  had  been  banished  to  the  earth, 
because  of  rebellion  against  God,  and  it  was  natural  that  he  should  feel  an 
intensified  antagonism  to  the  purposes  of  Deity  with  reference  to  the  salva- 
tion of  man.  He  cannot  come  in  direct  conflict  with  God,  but  opposes 
Him  indirectly,  by  attacking  his  mortal  children.  These  attacks  are  gen- 
erally in  the  form  of  temptation  to  sin,  because  Satan  knows  that  every 
such  temptation,  yielded  to,  gives  him  that  much  control  over  the  sinner, 
in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  God.  In  this  way  he  hopes  to  thwart  God's 
purposes,  and  make  mankind  subject  to  the  power  of  Satan.  Since  the  ex- 
tent of  his  dominion  depends  upon  the  number  that  he  can  win  from  their 
allegiance  to  their  heavenly  Father,  his  constant  labor  has  been  and  is  to 
lure  mankind  by  various  temptations.  This  office  of  universal  tempter  God 
permits  him  to  exercise,  as  part  of  the  great  design  regarding  His  children; 
for  without  temptation  man  would  be  deprived  of  an  essential  part  of  his 
human  experience.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  understood  that  it  is 
the  evil  part  of  man's  nature  which  leads  him  into  sin,  whether  responding 
to  the  temptations  of  Satan,  or  following  his  own  natural  inclinations.  That 
is,  we  must  bear  the  consequences  of  our  own  acts.  We  cannot  excuse 
ourselves  with  the  plea  of  having  been  tempted. 

4.  THE  TEMPTATION:— It  was  to  be  expected  that  Satan  would  begin 
to  work  his  wiles  on  one  of  the  first  children  of  God  that  dwelt  on  earth. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  approached  Eve  in  an  insinuating 
way;  and  asked  her  about  the  prohibition  which  had  been  placed  against 
partaking  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  When  she  an- 
swered that  death  was  the  penalty  of  disobedience,  he  scoffed  at  it,  and 
told  her  that  instead  of  death  great  knowledge  and  power  would  come  to 
them,  as  a  result  of  partaking  of  the  fruit.  They  should  become  as  Gods, 
Satan  said;  and  he  broadly  hinted  that  they  had  been  told  not  to  partake 
of  the  fruit  because  of  the  Lord's  jealous  fear  that  they  would  become  as 
great  as  He.  This  flattery  and  specious  pleading  had  their  effect  on  Eve, 
and  she  was  beguiled  into  partaking  of  the  fruit,  and  thus  transgressing 
the  law  of  God. 

5.  THE  PART  OF  ADAM  AND  EVE  IN  THE  TRANSGRESSION:  — 
Eve  was  deceived  and  tempted.  She  disobeyed  the  command  of  God.  and 
obeyed  the  behest  of  Satan.  She  braved  the  punishment  which  the  Lord 
had  pronounced,  in  order  to  secure  the  advantages  Satan  promised.  Under 
the  stress  of  this  temptation  and  deception,  she  yielded,  and  ate  of  the 
forbidden  fruit.  Thus  she  forfeited  her  right  to  remain  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  and  in  direct  communion  with  God;  lost  her  primeval  innocence:  be- 
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came  subject  to  sin,  suffering,  and  death.  She  told  Adam  what  she  had 
done,  and  he  fully  realized  the  consequences  of  her  act.  It  meant  that  he 
and  she  could  no  longer  remain  together;  that  they  must  move  in  different 
spheres — he  in  the  higher,  she  in  the  lower.  She  should  be  cast  out  of  the 
garden,  and  he  should  remain.  She  should  go  into  the  environment  and 
influence  of  Satan,  he  remain  under  the  influence  of  God,  and  in  a  spiritual 
environment.  But  he  remembered  that  Eve  had  been  given  him  as  an 
eternal  companion.  He  remembered  the  great  commandment  to  "be  fruit- 
ful and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth."  This  he  could  not  now  obey, 
for  Eve,  his  wife,  was  to  be  separated  from  him  forever.  He  was  therefore 
under  the  necessity  of  deciding  which  was  the  greater  and  more  important 
commandment  of  the  two,  the  negative  one,  "Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  the 
tree,"  or  the  positive  one,  "Thou  shalt  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth.  ' 
And  he  decided  wisely.  He  would  break  the  negative  commandment,  and 
keep  the  positive  one.  Therefore,  with  his  eyes  open,  neither  deceived  nor 
tempted,  but  fully  understanding  the  nature  and  consequences  of  his  act, 
he  partook  of  the  fruit  which  his  wife  brought  to  him.  "And  Adam  was  not 
deceived,  but  the  woman  being  deceived,  was  in  the  transgression."  (I  Tim. 
2:4).  Hence  Adam  could  answer  the  Lord's  question,  "Hast  thou  eaten  of 
the  tree  whereof  I  commanded  thee  that  thou  shouldst  not  eat?  If  so  thou 
shouldst  surely  die?"  in  these  words:  "The  woman  whom  thou  gavest  me, 
and  commandedst  that  she  should  remain  with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  and  I  did  eat."— P.  of  G.  P.,  p.  10. 

6.  EFFECTS  OF  TRANSGRESSION:— The  immediate  result  of  the  Fall 
was  the  substitution  of  mortality,  with  all  its  attendant  frailties,  for  the 
vigor  of  the  primeval  deathless  state.  Adam  felt  directly  the  effects  of 
transgression,  in  finding  a  barren  and  dreary  earth,  with  a  sterile  soil,  in- 
stead of  the  beauty  and  fruitfulness  of  Eden.  In  place  of  pleasing  and 
useful  plants,  thorns  and  thistles  sprang  up;  and  he  had  to  labor  arduously 
under  the  conditions  of  physical  fatigue  and  suffering,  to  cultivate  the  soil 
that  he  might  obtain  necessary  food.  Upon  Eve  fell  the  penalty  of  bodily 
infirmity;  the  pains  and  sorrows  which  have  since  been  regarded  as  the 
natural  lot  of  womankind,  came  upon  her,  and  she  was  made  subject  to 
her  husband.  Having  now  lost  their  sense  of  former  innocence,  they  be- 
came ashamed  of  their  nakedness,  and  the  Lord  made  for  them  garments 
of  skins.  And  upon'  both  the  man  and  the  woman  was  visited  the  penalty 
of  spiritual  death;  for  in  that  very  day  they  were  banished  from  Eden, and 
cast  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord, — Talmage's  "Articles  of  Faith." 

7.  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FALL  BENEFICIAL:— It  has  become  a  common 
practice  with  mankind,  to  heap  reproaches  upon  the  progenitors  of  the 
[human]  family,  and  to  picture  the  supposedly  blessed  state  in  which  we 
would  be  living  but  for  the  Fall;  whereas  our  first  parents  are  entitled  to 
our  deepest  gratitude  for  their  legacy  to  posterity, — the  means  of  winning 
glory,  exaltation,  and  eternal  lives,  on  the  battlefield  of  mortality.  But  for 
the  opportunity  thus  given,  the  spirits  of  God's  offspring  would  have  re- 
mained forever  in  a  state  of  innocent  childhood;  sinless  through  no  effort 
of  their  own;  negatively  saved,  not  from  sin,  but  from  the  power  of  sinning; 
incapable  of  winning  the  honors  of  victory  because  prevented  from  taking 
part  in  the  battle.    As  it   is,   they  are  heirs   to  the  birthright  of  Adam's 
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descendants,— mortality,  witn  its  immeasurable  opportunities,  and  its  God- 
given  freedom  of  action.  From  Father  Adam  we  have  inherited  all  the 
ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir;  but  such  are  necessarily  incident  to  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil,  by  the  proper  use  of  which  knowledge  man  may 
become  even  as  the  Gods. — Talmage's  "Articles  of  Faith." 


REVIEW. 

1.  Relate  what  is  known  of  the  creation  of  man.  2.  Where  were  Adam 
and  his  help-meet  placed?  3.  What  was  their  condition  before  the  Fall? 
4.  Wherein  did  their  innocence  consist?  5.  In  what  respects  were  they  ad- 
vanced over  their  condition  in  the  spirit  world?  6.  What  further  advance- 
ment was  before  them?  7.  What  further  knowledge  must  they  gain,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  secure  this  advancement?  8.  How  only  could  they 
gain  this  knowledge?  9.  What  laws  had  been  given  to  them?  10.  Which 
was  of  the  greater  importance?  11.  Why?  12.  What  great  duty  and  des- 
tiny was  provided  under  the  positive  law?  13.  What  special  office  does 
God  permit  Satan  to  exercise?  14.  What  is  Satan's  object  in  tempting 
men?  15.  To  what  part  of  man's  nature  does  he  appeal?  16.  How,  there- 
fore, should  we  act  when  tempted?  17.  Discuss  our  responsibility  for  our 
own  acts.  18.  Relate  the  temptation.  19.  What  argument  did  Satan  ad- 
vance to  beguile  Eve?  20.  What  were  the  consequences  to  Eve,  of  her 
transgression?  21.  In  what  dilemma  was  Adam  placed?  22.  What  was  his 
decision?  23.  Vindicate  the  wisdom  of  his  decision.  24.  What  was  the 
difference  between  Eve's  transgression  and  Adam's?  25.  Explain  Adam's 
answer  to  the  Lord  (Note  5.)  26.  What  were  the  general  effects  of  the 
Fall?  27.  The  effects  on  Adam?  28.  On  Eve?  29.  Why  should  we  not 
Seel  to  censure  Adam  and  Eve  for  the  Fall?  30.  What  beneficial  results 
followed  the  Fall?  31.  What  are  the  advantages  of  mortality  and  human 
experience? 


PRELIMINARY  PROGRAM  No.  7. 

1.  Opening  hymns,  pp.  152,  21. 

2.  Declamation.     Suggest   "The  Mountain  and  the  Vale," 
Whitney's  Poems,  p.  183. 

3.  Song. 

4.  Reading.     Suggest  hymn,  p.  263,  or   "The  Reaper  and 
the  Flowers,"  by  Longfellow.* 

5.  Closing  hymn,  p.  206. 


*  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  not  more  of  the  works  of  the  stan- 
dard English  and  American  poets  and  prose  writers  are  to  be  found  in  the 
homes  of  the  Latter-day  Saints.  They  would  be  an  unfailing  source  of  re- 
finement and  pleasure,  if  they  were  had  for  general  reading.  They  should 
be  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  these  preliminary  programs,  and  there- 
fore the  committee  has  suggested  certain  selections  from  these  standard 
authors  for  reading  and  recitation.  Others  will  doubtless  occur  to  the 
minds  of  the  officers.  It  would  be  well  if  each  association  library  were  sup- 
plied with  the  most  important  of  the  works  of  these  authors.  To  supply 
this  lack,  so  far  as  the  purpose  of  these  programs  is  concerned,  selections 
from  the  works  of  leading  authors,  suitable  for  reading  and  recitation,  will 
be  published  in  the  current  numbers  of  the  Era. 


LESSON  VII. 


REDEMPTION. 

TOPICS 

I.     General  Salvation. 

a.  Condition  of  man  under  the  Fall. 

Notes  i  &  2. 

b.  The  Redeemer  provided.        Note  j. 

c.  The  sacrifice.  Notes  4.,  5  &  6. 

d.  Effect  of  the  sacrifice.  Notes  7  &  8. 


Individual  Salvation. 

a.  Man's  free  agency.  Note  g. 

b.  Transgression  of  law.  Note  io- 

c.  Conditional  forgiveness.  Note  11. 
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NOTES. 

1.  CONDITION  OF  MAN  UNDER  THE  PALL:— Briefly  summarized, 
these  were  the  conditions  that  prevailed  over  man  under  the  fall:  He  was 
mortal,  and  must  therefore  suffer  death;  he  was  subject  to  temptation  and 
sin;  he  was  banished  from  the  presence  of  God;  he  was  capable  of  perpe- 
tuating a  race  of  mortal  children;  he  was  subject  to  temporal,  as  well  as 
spiritual  law;  he  had,  by  experience,  a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  with 
perfect  freedom  in  choosing  between  them;  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
earning  his  bread  and  living  his  life,  in  toil,   sickness,  and  pain;   he  was 
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unable  by  his  own  works  and  without  divine  assistance,  to  redeem  himself 
^ind  regain  the  presence  of  the  Father. 

2.  (Read  Note  7,  Lesson  VI.) 

3.  FOREKNOWLEDGE  OF  GOD  PROVIDES  A  REDEEMER:— As 
seen  in  the  account  of  the  council  in  heaven,  given  in  Lesson  V.,  Jesus 
volunteered  to  come  on  earth  and  act  as  mediator  for  men,  to  bring  them 
back  to  the  presence  of  God,  and  restore  to  them,  so  far  as  this  sacrifice 
would  restore,  the  privileges  and  benefits  pertaining  to  the  spiritual  life. 
This  fact  shows  two  principles:  1,  That  the  Fall  was  fore-ordained;  2, 
That  a  Redeemer  was  provided,  at  the  same  time,  to  atone  for  the  effects 
of  the  fall.  Therefore,  neither  the  fall  nor  the  atonement  was  an  accident. 
But  attention  should  be  called  to  the  general  principle  on  which  Jesus  was 
chosen  for  this  great  work.  It  was  his  willingness  to  accept  the  plan  and 
do  the  will  of  the  Father,  and  give  him  the  glory.  The  plan  of  redemption 
proposed  and  carried  out  by  Messiah,  was  apparently  the  only  one  that 
could  be  devised  to  fit  in  with  the  plan  of  the  Fall, and  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose of  God  in  saving  his  children.  Therefore,  it  was  the  willingness  of 
Jesus  to  subscribe  to  that  plan,  and  carry  it  out,  that  gave  him  his  appoint- 
ment. He  must  have  known,  at  least  in  a  general  way,  the  pain  and  con- 
tumely he  would  have  to  suffer,  the  sacrifice  he  would  have  to  make,  to 
do  this  work.  But  it  was  his  nature  to  be  forgetful  of  self,  and  accordingly 
he  accepted  without  question  the  conditions  proposed,  and  took  upon  him- 
self the  great  labor  of  love.  The  words  of  President  John 
Taylor  are  very  appropriate  here,  (Mediation  and  Atonement, 
p.  96).  "In  the  event  of  man  having  his  free  will  and 
being  subject  to  the  power  of  temptation,  the  weakness  of  the  flesh, 
the  allurements  of  the  world,  and  the  powers  of  darkness,  it  was  known 
that  he  must  necessarily  fall,  and  being  fallen,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  redeem  himself,  and  that,  according  to  an  eternal  law  of  justice,  it 
would  require  an  infinite,  expiatory  atonement  to  redeem  man,  to  save  him 
from  the  effects  and  ruin  of  the  Fall,  and  to  place  him  in  a  condition  where 
he  could  again  be  reinstated  in  the  favor  of  God,  according  to  the  eternal 
laws  of  justice  and  mercy;  and  find  his  way  back  to  the  presence  of  the 
Father.  Satan  (it  is  possible)  being  opposed  to  the  will  of  his  Father, 
wished  to  avoid  the  responsibilities  of  this  position,  and  rather  than  assume 
the  consequences  of  the  acceptance  of  the  plan  of  the  Father,  he  would 
deprive  man  of  his  free  agency  and  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  obtain 
that  exaltation  which  God  designed." 

4.  NATURE  OF  THE  SACRIFICE  PREDETERMINED:— That  the 
sacrifice  Jesus  would  be  expected  to  make  was  his  own  life,  was  clearly 
foreshadowed  from  the  first.  He  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  "the  Lamb 
slain  from  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,"  proving  that  this  was  the 
nature  of  the  sacrifice  decided  upon  in  the  council  in  heaven.  In  the 
Pearl  of  Great  Price  an  account  is  given  of  the  first  communication  of  this 
knowledge  to  man  on  earth:  (p. 12)  "And  after  many  days,  etc." 

5.  OFFERING  OF  SACRIFICES  CONTINUED:— The  offering  of  sac- 
rifices was  continued  among  all  the  descendants  of  Adam,  and  in  general 
with  the  understanding  that  it  was  typical  of  the  great  sacrifice  of  Christ 
which  was  yet  future.     These  sacrifices  reached  their  highest  development 
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among  the  Jews  under  the  law  of  Moses.  The  Paschal  Lamb,  offered  as  a 
sacrifice  at  the  time  of  the  Passover  each  year,  was  the  most  striking  type 
of  the  great  sacrifice  to  be  made  by  Messiah  in  the  Meridian  of  Time.  (See 
Exodus,  12  and  13.)  This  meaning  of  the  Law  of  Moses  was  particularly 
clear  to  the  Nephites,  as  evidenced  by  many  passages  in  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon. (See  2  Nephi  11:  4,  25:  24-27,  Jacob  4:  5,  7:  6-12;  Mosiah  12:  27-33,  13: 
25-33,  Alma  25:  15,  16,  Alma  34:  13,  14.)  The  last  of  these  passages  is  im- 
portant enough  to  be  quoted  in  full:  "Therefore  it  is  expedient  that  there 
should  be  a  great  and  last  sacrifice;  and  then  chall  there  be,  or  it  is  expe- 
dient that  there  should  be,  a  stop  to  the  shedding  of  blood;  then  shall  the 
Law  of  Moses  be  fulfilled,  yea,  it  shall  be  all  fulfilled, 
every  jot  and  tittle,  and  none  shall  have  passed  away. 
And  behold,  this  is  the  whole  meaning  of  the  law;  every  whit 
pointing  to  that  great  and  last  sacrifice;  and  that  great  and  last  sacrifice 
will  be  the  Son  of  God:  yea,  infinite  and  eternal."  Running  through  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price  are  many  prophecies  of  this 
great  sacrifice.  These  can  only  be  referred  to  here.  (See  Zech.  12:10,  13:6, 
Isaiah  53,  Zech.  11:12,  Psalm  16:9,  10,  P.  of  G.  P.  pp.  1,  12,  13,  21,  26,  27). 
These  passages  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  manner  of  the  perform- 
ance of  Christ's  great  service  for  us.  Therefore,  all  that  remains  to  be 
said  on  this  subject  is  that  in  the  due  time  of  the  Lord,  Jesus  came  among 
men,  lived  his  short  life  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  and  was  betrayed  and  put 
to  death  upon  the  cross,  at  Passover  time.  Thus  the  great  work  to  which 
he  was  appointed  was  duly  accomplished,  and  the  many  prophecies  of  him 
and  his  labors,  were  fulfilled. 

6.  THE  SACRIFICE  VOLUNTARY  AND  INFINITE:— This  sacrifice, 
to  be  of  full  effect,  had  to  be  infinite  and  voluntary.  A  man  sinful  and  frail, 
like  other  men,  could  not  have  accomplished  the  redemption  of  the  human 
family.  One  who,  through  his  own  sins,  was  under  condemnation,  could 
not  ransom  himself  and  others  from  that  condemnation,  any  more  than 
a  helpless,  penniless  convict  could  become  security  for  the  release  of  himself 
and  his  fellow-convicts.  He  who  is  in  the  prison-house  of  sin  is  entirely 
incapable  of  opening  the  door  of  liberty  to  himself  and  his  fellow-prisoners. 
He  who  is  free  himself,  must  be  the  instrument  of  freedom  to  the  captive. 
Therefore,  since  sinful  man  was  incapable  of  becoming  a  ransom  for  sinful 
man,  it  required  the  labor  and  sacrifice  of  a  God,  an  infinite,  sinless  being, 
to  effect  this  deliverance.  Therefore  Jesus  became  the  Redeemer.  Not 
subject  to  the  law  through  sin,  he  was  capable  of  releasing  others  from  the 
bonds  of  the  law.  Being  possessed  of  life  within  himself,  so  that  no  one 
could  take  his  life  without  his  consent,  he  was  capable  of  redeeming  others 
from  death.  "Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me,  because  I  lay  down  my 
life,  that  I  might  take  it  up  again.  No  man  taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  lay 
it  down  of  myself.  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take 
it  again.  This  commandment  have  I  received  of  my  Father." — John  10:  17, 
18.  This  power  and  its  exercise  made  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  purely  volun- 
tary. Not  only  was  it  voluntary  in  promise  in  the  council  in  heaven,  but 
in  act  and  fulfilment  on  earth. 

7.  GENERAL  REDEMPTION  UNCONDITIONAL:— "And  thus  God 
breaketh  the  bands  of  death,  having  gained  the  victory  over  death;  giving 
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the  Son  power  to  make  intercession  for  the  children  of  men:  having  as- 
cended into  heaven;  having  the  bowels  of  mercy;  being  filled  with  compas- 
sion towards  the  children  of  men;  standing  betwixt  them  and  justice;  hav- 
ing broken  the  bands  of  death,  taken  upon  himself  their  iniquity  and  their 
transgressions;  having  redeemed  them,  and  satisfied  the  demands  of  jus- 
tice.—Mosiah,  15:  8,  9. 

8.  GENERAL  SALVATION:— We  believe  that  through  the  sufferings, 
death,  and  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  all  mankind  without  one  exception, 
are  to  be  completely  and  fully  redeemed,  both  body  and  spirit  from  the  end- 
less banishment  and  curse  to  which  they  were  consigned  by  Adam's  trans- 
gression; and  that  this  universal  salvation  and  redemption  of  the  whole 
human  family  from  the  endless  penalty  of  the  original  sin,  is  effected  with- 
out any  conditions,  whatever,  on  their  part;  that  is,  they  are  not  required  to 
believe  or  repent,  or  be  baptized,  or  do  anything  else,  in  order  to  be  re- 
deemed from  that  penalty;  for  whether  they  believe  or  disbelieve;  whether 
they  repent  or  remain  impenitent,  whether  they  are  baptized  or  unbaptized, 
whether  they  keep  the  commandments  or  break  them,  whether  they  are 
righteous  or  unrighteous,  it  will  make  no  difference  in  relation  to  their  re- 
demption, both  soul  [spirit]  and  body,  from  the  penalty  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression. The  most  righteous  man  that  ever  lived  on  the  earth,  and  the 
most  wicked  wretch  of  the  whole  human  family,  were  both  placed  under  the 
same  curse  without  any  transgression  or  agency  of  their  own,  and  they  both 
alike  will  be  redeemed  from  that  curse  without  any  agency  or  conditions 
on  their  part. — Orson  Pratt. 

9.  MAN  A  FREE  AGENT:— (Read  Talmage's  'Articles  of  Faith," 
pages  54-57). 

10.  INDIVIDUAL  TRANSGRESSION  OF  LAW:— Free  agency  makes 
every  man  strictly  accountable  for  his  own  acts.  It  makes  him  capable  of 
receiving  law;  for  law  without  agency  is  impossible.  It  also  entitles  him 
to  reward  for  the  keeping  of  the  law.  Conversely,  it  renders  him  liable  to 
punishment  for  the  transgression  df  law.  When  man  was  placed  under 
the  fall,  he  was  given,  individually,  a  code  of  laws  which  he  was  expected 
to  obey.  These  laws  were  of  two  kinds;  the  positive,  "Thou  shalt,"  and  the 
negative,  "Thou  shalt  not."  They,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  given,  ir- 
respective of  the  law  which  Adam  transgressed,  and  for  the  transgression 
of  which  Jesus  atoned.  These  new  laws  were  more  specific  in  their  charac- 
ter, and  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  individual  that  the  original  law  bore 
to  the  whole  human  family.  That  is,  the  individual,  by  transgressing  these 
specific  laws,  brought  upon  himself  the  same  sort  of  spiritual  death  that 
was  brought  upon  the  entire  race  through  the  transgression  of  the  law  by 
Adam.  He,  however,  would  still  be  entitled  to  some  of  the  benefits  arising 
from  the  atonement  of  Christ,  as  the  resurrection,  and  the  right  to  be 
judged  according  to  his  deeds.  But  so  far  as  being  brought  to  a  perfect 
unity  with  God  is  concerned,  a  man  by  his  individual  transgressions  for- 
feits that  privilege  for  himself,  as  fully  as  Adam,  by  his  transgression,  for- 
feited it  for  the  human  family.  This  transgression  constitutes  individual 
sin,  for  "sin,"  says  the  Apostle  John,  "is  the  transgression  of  the  law." 
That  is,  the  transgression  of  such  law  as  a  man  has  been  made  acquainted 
with.     (The  relative  nature  of  various  laws,  and  the  responsibility  of  dif- 
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ferent  people  for  the  knowledge  and  observance  of  these  laws,  will  be 
treated  in  Lesson  VIII.)  It  is  a  universally  admitted  fact  that  no  purely 
human  being  that  has  reached  the  years  of  accountability,  has  remained 
perfectly  free  from  sin.  All  have  transgressed  the  law,  either  by  doing 
what  they  should  not  or  by  neglecting  to  do  what  they  should.  Hence,  all 
of  these,  though  once  released  from  bondage  by  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
have  placed  themselves  under  much  the  same  bondage,  by  their  individual 
transgressions. 

11.  FORGIVENESS  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  TRANSGRESSION  CONDI- 
TIONAL:— This  second  spiritual  bondage  of  man  makes  necessary  a  second 
means  of  deliverance.  This  means  is  provided  by  our  Savior  in  the  laws 
and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel.  In  his  love  for  us,  he  not  only  atoned  fully 
and  unconditionally  for  the  original  universal  transgression  of  law,  but  he 
gave  us  a  means  of  atoning  for  our  own  individual  transgressions.  He 
has  promised  that  those  who  obey  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  shall  be  on 
this  condition  as  fully  released  from  the  bondage  of  their  own  transgres- 
sions, as  they  are  unconditionally  released  from  the  bondage  of  Adam's 
transgression,  through  the  atonement  of  Christ.  Read  Talmage's  'Articles 
of  Faith,"  pages  92-94. 


REVIEW. 

1.  What  was  the  condition  of  man  under  the  fall?  2.  On  the  whole, 
was  this  condition  beneficial  or  otherwise?  Give  reasons.  3.  Show  that  a 
Redeemer  was  provided  beforehand.  4.  What  two  facts  appear  from  the 
council  in  heaven?  5.  What  was  the  general  principle  on  which  Jesus  was 
chosen?  6.  What  do  you  think  of  Jesus'  self-forgetfulness?  7.  How  do 
we  know  that  the  fore-ordained  manner  of  atonement  was  the  giving  up 
of  a  life?  8.  Relate  the  revelation  of  this  fact  to  Adam.  9.  What  do  you 
know  of  the  general  prevalence  of  sacrifice  in  the  world?  10.  How  was 
sacrifice  observed  among  the  Jews?  11.  What  evidence  have  we  that  the 
Nephites  understood  the  meaning  of  this  part  of  the  Law  of  Moses?  12. 
Name  some  predictions  of  the  atonement  of  Jesus,  in  the  Old  Testament. 
13.  How  were  these  prophecies  fulfilled?  14.  Why  was  it  necessary  for  the 
victim  of  this  sacrifice  to  be  sinless  and  infinite?  15.  Why  was  it  necessary 
for  the  sacrifice  to  be  voluntary?  16.  Why  was  Jesus  particularly  fitted  for 
this  labor?  17.  Show  that  the  general  redemption  brought  about  by 
Christ's  sacrifice,  is  unconditional?  18.  What  benefits  came  to  man  uncon- 
ditionally through  the  atonement?  19.  What  is  the  meaning  of  free 
agency?  20.  Show  that  man  is  a  free  agent.  21.  Why  would  compulsion 
be  unjust?  22.  How  does  free  agency  make  a  man  responsible  for  his  own 
acts?  23.  Show  that  law  depends  upon  accountability.  24.  Discuss  indi- 
vidual laws,  as  compared  with  the  general  law  given  to  Adam.  25.  What  were 
the  results  to  the  individual,  of  his  transgression  of  law?  26.  Discuss  the 
universality  of  sin.  27.  What  bondage  was  renewed  by  this  individual 
transgression?  28.  Why  is  forgiveness  for  individual  transgression  condi- 
tional?   29.     On  what  condition  is  this  forgiveness  based? 


PRELIMINARY  PROGRAM  No.  8. 

i.     Opening  exercises. 

2.  Reading.  Suggest  Pope's  "The  Dying  Christian  to  his 
soul." 

3      Song  or  instrumental  music.* 

4.  Essay.  Suggestive  subjects,  "  In  my  Father's  House  are 
Many  Mansions,"  "Well  Done,  Good  and  Faithful  Servant," 
"  Depart,  ye  Cursed." 

5.  Recitation.      "  When  the  Frost  is  on  the  Punkin,"   Riley. 


*  Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  securing  appro- 
priate musical  exercises  for  these  programs.  This  will  naturally  arise  from 
two  causes,  the  lack  of  musical  instruments  and  the  lack  of  musical  talent. 
This  difficulty  will  be  met  chiefly  in  wards  a  long  distance  from  the  centres 
of  population.  Where  the  difficulty  is  most  pronounced  it  may  work  con- 
siderably against  the  placing  of  musical  exercises  on  the  programs.  But 
wherever  possible  means  should  be  employed  to  overcome  the  want  of  talent 
and  music  be  made  a  prominent  and  frequent  feature  of  the  programs.  For 
example,  it  seldom  happens  that  a  ward  or  settlement  is  found  where  there 
are  not  a  few  musical  instruments,  as  organs,  violins,  etc.  And  while  meet- 
ing houses  are  frequently  without  these  instruments,  the  officers  should  not 
allow  music  to  be  omitted  if  it  is  possible  to  borrow  an  organ  or  a  violin, 
and  carry  it  to  the  meeting  house  for  use  at  each  meeting.  We  are  confi- 
dent that  even  this  much  trouble  and  inconvenience  will  be  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  increased  interest  in  the  meetings.  Where  there  is  but 
little  musical  talent,  it  should  be  cultivated.  The  leader  and  members  of 
the  ward  choir  should  be  induced  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  work; 
and,  with  persistent  and  enthusiastic  labor  it  is  surprising  how  much  can 
be  done  in  the  way  of  getting  up  vocal  solos,  duets,  trios,  quartets,  etc. 
And  we  are  sure  the  results  will  more  than  repay  the  efforts  put  forth. 


LESSON  VIII. 


DEGREES  OF  SALVATION. 


Notes  1  &  2. 


TOPICS. 

I.     Salvation  in  the  Celestial  Kingdom. 

Notes  3  &  4. 


2.  Salvation  in  the  Terrestrial  King- 

dom. Note  5. 

3.  Salvation  in    the  Telestial  King= 

dom.  Note  6. 


4.     Sons  of  Perdition. 


Note  7. 


NOTES. 


REFERENCES. 

Doc.  &  Cov.  lxxvi:  50-70. 

"  cxxxii:  17-20,  37. 

Matt.  xiii:'43. 
1  Cor.  xv :  40-42. 
Art.  of  F.  (T.),  p.  94. 
O.  E.  H.,  Part  IV,  Sec.  8. 

Hoc.  &  Cov.  lxxvi:  71-80. 

1  Cor.  xv:  41. 

Art.  of  P.  (T.),  p.  95. 

Doc.  &  Cov,  lxxvi:  81-90,  98 
-112. 

Doc.  &  Cov.  cxxxii:  25. 

Art.  of  F.  (T.),  p.  95. 

Doc.  &  Cov.  lxxvi:  25-27,  31- 
49. 

Doc.    &    Cov.  xlii:     18,  79; 
lxxxiv:  41. 
Doc.  &  Cov.  cxxxii;  37. 
Art.  of  F.  (T.),  pp.  62,  95. 
Almaxii:  16-18;  xl:  26. 


1.  VISION  ON  DEGREES  OF  GLORY:— The  vision  in  which  the  de- 
grees of  glory  were  first  set  forth  in  perfect  clearness,  was  given  to  Joseph 
Smith  and  Sidney  Rigdon  on  Feb.  16,  1832,  at  Hiram,  Portage  Co.,  Ohio,  and 
is  recorded  in  Section  76  of  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants.  All  the  creeds  of 
protestant  Christendom  had  been  teaching  for  centuries  that  those  who  be- 
lieved in  Christ  should  be  saved,  and  those  who  did  not  so  believe  should 
be  damned.  There  was  no  modification  of  this  doctrine,  and  no  further 
conditions  were  set  forth.  A  man  must  be  saved  in  the  highest  heaven  or 
damned  in  the  deepest  hell.  The  true  meaning  of  reward  and  punishment, 
according  to  works,  and  of  the  degrees  of  glory,  had  not  occurred  to  the 
minds  of  men.  This  vision,  therefore,  not  only  revealed  the  pleasing  fact 
that  all  but  a  very  few  of  God's  children  should  be  saved,  but  it  also  re- 
newed and  expanded  to  a  full  knowledge  the  principle  dimly  stated  by  Paul, 
(1  Cor.  15:  40-42)  of  the  conditions  of  salvation  and  the  different  degrees  of 
glory.  On  this  account,  it  is  rightly  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
revelations  ever  given  to  mankind.  It  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate 
destiny  of  the  human  race,  but  makes  it  the  logical  outcome,  under  the 
mercy  of  God,  of  the  present  existence.  At  the  same  time  it  reveals  the 
infinite  goodness  of  God,  as  made  manifest  in  the  provision  of  some  degree 
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of  happiness  for  all  his  children  but  a  limited  few.  This  is  in  strong  con- 
trast with  the  narrow,  unsatisfactory  sectarian  doctrine  of  one  salvation 
and  one  condemnation,  without  adaptation  to  varying  conditions  of  worthi- 
ness. In  other  creeds, the  grace  of  God  had  been  misconceived.  Instead  of 
operating  for  the  almost  universal  salvation  of  mankind,  according  to  their 
works,  it  was  believed  to  bring  about  the  salvation  of  those  who  profess  a 
belief  in  Christ,  though  in  many  cases  their  works  might  be  at  variance 
with  this  profession. 

2.  THE  KINGDOMS  AND  THEIR  LAWS:— Read  Doc.  and  Cov. 
88:  34-39. 

3.  CELESTIAL  AND  TERRESTRIAL  LAW:— One  fact  emphasized  in 
the  foregoing  notes  is  that  every  kingdom  is  governed  and  controlled  by  its 
appropriate  law.  It  follows  that  admittance  to  any  kin  dom  may  be  se- 
cured only  by  obedience  to  the  law  which  governs  it.  Therefore,  salvation 
in  the  celestial  kingdom  must  be  obtained,  if  at  all,  by  the  observance  of  the 
laws  of  that  kingdom.  These  are  not  man-made  laws.  The  very  name 
"celestial,"  as  applied  to  this  kingdom,  shows  that  the  laws  pertaining 
thereto  are  higher  than  the  laws  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  of  human 
origin.  Hence  the  fact  to  be  emphasized  is  that  no  one  can  secure  admit- 
tance into  this  kingdom  by  the  observance  of  human  laws  alone.  He  must 
observe  divine  or  celestial  law,  in  order  to  secure  this  salvation,  for  it  is  the 
divine  or  celestial  law  that  governs  admittance  there.  This  fact  should 
be  kept  in  mind,  because  the  idea  is  somewhat  prevalent  among  our 
young  people  that  morality,  that  is,  the  observance  of  the  laws  commonly 
prevailing  among  men,  is  all  that  is  required  of  men.  This  is  a  serious  mis- 
take; for  while  obedience  to  these  laws  is  not  only  desirable  but  absolutely 
necessary  to  every  one,  yet  that  alone  will  not,  by  any  means,  secure  such 
a  salvation  as  all  Latter-day  Saints  should  be  striving  to  obtain — the  celes- 
tial. In  general,  the  laws  which  pertain  to  the  celestial  kingdom  particu- 
larly, and  without  which  salvation  there  is  impossible,  are  those  which 
belong  essentially  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  are  not  found  in  the 
ordinary  codes  of  human  governments.  For  example,  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
repentance,  baptism,  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  prayer,  fasting,  pay- 
ment of  tithes  and  offerings,  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  Saints, 
priesthood,  temple  washings,  anointings,  and  sealings, — these  are  laws  and 
principles  which  may  properly  be  classed  as  celestial,  because  they  pertain 
to  the  Gospel,  but  are  not  enforced  by  the  officers  of  human  governments. 
Such  laws  as  those  prohibiting  murder,  adultery,  theft,  violence,  perjury, 
fraud,  etc.,  though  undoubtedly  of  divine  origin,  are  now  incorporated  so 
generally  into  the  statutes  of  earthly  governments,  that  they  are  commonly 
classed  as  human  laws.  Hence,  they  cannot  be  said  to  pertain  only  to  the 
Gospel,  and  therefore,  to  be  distinctly  celestial  laws.  They  are,  rather, 
terrestrial  in  their  character,  although  as  before  stated,  no  one  can  gain  a 
celestial  salvation  without  observing  the  laws  of  all  the  lower  kingdoms, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  highest. 

4.  CELESTIAL  GLORY:— They  who  have  obeyed  the  laws  of  the  Gos- 
pel, received  the  Holy  Ghost,  obtained  and  honored  the  Priesthood,  and 
lived  lives  of  righteousness,  remaining  faithful  in  spite  of  persecution  and 
earthly  tribulation,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  celestial  glory.     Here  they  will 
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enjoy  the  personal  presence  and  glory  of  the  Father  and  the  Son;  they  will 
be  Kings  and  Priests  of  the  Most  High,  (Rev.  20:  6);  those  in  the  highest 
degree  of  this  glory  shall  have  thrones,  dominion,  and  endless  increase; 
they  shall  be  Gods,  creating  and  governing  worlds,  and  peopling  them  with 
their  offspring. 

5.  TERRESTRIAL  GLORY:— They  who  prefer  earthly  honor  and 
power  to  heavenly;  who  reject  the  higher  law,  and  content  themselves  with 
living  the  lower;  who,  though  honorable  in  their  human  lives  and  relation- 
ships, have  not  the  spirituality  or  moral  courage  to  receive  the  Gospel  and 
obey  its  laws;  who  are  "blinded  bv  the  craftiness  of  men,"  will  be  admitted 
to  the  terrestrial  glory.  Since  this  kingdom  will  be  deprived  of  the  fulness 
of  the  presence  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  but  will  receive  ministrations 
through  the  Son  and  other  ministers  from  the  celestial,  its  glory  is  likened 
to  that  of  the  moon,  which  receives  its  light  from  the  sun.  They  who  in- 
herit this  glory  do  so  because  they  have  been  content  with  earthly  powers 
and  privileges,  and  they  must  therefore  be  content  with  similar  privileges 
hereafter;  terrestrial  means  earthly.  Obedience  to  earthly  law— earthly 
or  terrestrial  reward.   "They  are  judged  according  to  their  deeds." 

6.  THE  TELESTIAL  GLORY:— The  Telestial  Kingdoms  are 
occupied  by  sinners — liars,  adulterers,  murderers,  truce-breakers— 
those  who  have  persisted  in  any  kind  of  sin  but  the  un- 
pardonable one.  As  there  are  different  degrees  of  sin,  so 
there  will  be  different  degrees  in  the  telestial  glory,  but  it  is  essentially  the 
sinners'  kingdom.  The  meaning  of  the  word  "telestial"  is  not  definitely 
known;  but  it  may  have  been  taken  from  the  Greek  word  "tele,"  far  off,  or 
"telos,"  meaning  the  end,  or  farthest  point;  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
this  kingdom  is  the  last,  lowest;  farthest  from  the  light-giving  presence  of 
God  and  Christ.  For  neither  the  Father  nor  the  Son  visits  those  who 
occupy  this  kingdom;  but  they  send  messengers  to  minister  their  words  and 
will.  Yet  even  to  occupy  this  glory  is  salvation  and  happiness  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  man,  but  compared  with  the  celestial  glory,  it  is  most 
unsatisfying.  And  the  punishment  of  those  who  are  of  this  glory  consists 
in  their  remorseful  thoughts  of  what  they  might  have  been,  compared  with 
what  they  are. 

7.  SONS  OF  PERDITION:— Outside  all  the  kingdoms  of  God,  the  man- 
sions of  his  house,  deprived  of  all  communication,  direct  or  indirect,  with 
the  Father  or  the  Son,  are  those  of  another  class.  They  have  crucified 
Christ  in  their  own  hearts,  have  put  him  to  an  open  shame,  have  betrayed 
their  trust,  denied  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  witness  and  representative  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son;  have  shed  innocent  blood.  The  mercy  and  long  suffer- 
ing of  God,  though  so  far-reaching  as  to  embrace  the  universe,  seems  to 
come  short  of  these  wretched  beings.  Though  rescued  from  the  spiritual 
death  by  the  atonement  of  Christ,  they  have  deliberately  thrown  away  that 
ransom  and  placed  themselves  absolutely  in  the  power  of  death  and  Satan. 
Being  guilty  of  high  treason  against  God  and  Christ,  in  their  second  estate, 
they  receive  the  same  punishment  as  Lucifer  and  his  followers,  who  were 
guilty  of  the  same  sin  in  their  first  estate.  (See  Note  9,  Lesson  XV.  Manual 
1899-1900.) 
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REVIEW. 

1.  What  erroneous  idea  prevails  in  the  sectarian  world  regarding  the 
nature  and  conditions  of  salvation?  2.  Why  does  this  idea  appear  unrea- 
sonable to  you?  3.  How  and  when  was  the  true  nature  of  salvation  re- 
vealed to  man?  4.  Give  an  account  of  "the  Vision,"  (Doc.  and  Cov.  Sec.  76). 
5.  What  can  you  say  of  the  importance  of  this  vision?  6.  What  light  does 
it  throw  on  the  nature  and  degrees  of  salvation?  7.  What  words  of  Paul 
are  fully  explained  in  this  vision?  8.  What  is  the  meaning  o'#he  words 
of  Jesus,  "In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions?"  9.  On  what  great 
principle  are  the  degrees  of  salvation  based?  10.  Name  the  degrees  of 
glory.  11.  What  is  the  character  of  salvation  in  the  Celestial  Glory?  12. 
On  what  laws  is  salvation  in  that  glory  based?  13.  Why  is  it  not  sufficient 
to  admittance  to  this  glory,  that  a  man  keep  the  temporal  law?  14.  What 
more  is  required?  15.  What  is  the  terrestrial  glory?  16.  On  what  laws  is 
it  based?  17.  What  class  of  men  will  enter  this  glory?  18.  What  class  of 
people  will  go  into  the  telestial  glory  ?  19.  Why  are  they  debarred  from 
the  other  glories?  20.  What  is  their  condition?  21.  Who  are  the  sons  of 
perdition?  22.  How  do  they  reach  their  fearful  condition  of  punishment? 
23.  What  is  their  punishment?  24.  Why  is  their  position  similar  to  that 
of  Satan  and  his  angels? 


PROGRAM  IX  AND  LESSON  IX. 

This  meeting  is  to  be  occupied  entirely  in  testimony- 
bearing-.  This  exercise  is  sufficiently  in  line  with  the  work 
of  the  Manual  to  justify  the  combining  of  preliminary  program  and 
lesson  in   testimony  meeting. 

The  importance  of  testimony  bearing  conducted  in  the  proper  way,  can- 
not be  overestimated.  On  this  account  it  is  suggested  that  at  least  two 
of  the  meetings  during  the  season  be  given  up  entirely  to  testimony  bear- 
ing. It  is  believed  that  by  a  proper  economy  of  effort,  it  will  be  possible 
to  spare  so  much  time  to  this  purpose. 

A  few  suggestions  with  reference  to  testimony  bearing  are  here  pre- 
sented for  the  careful  consideration  of  the  members:  Much  that  passes 
for  testimony  bearing  is  not  of  the  most  profitable  kind.  This  arises  from 
two  causes.  In  the  first  place,  the  testimony  may  not  be  accompanied  by 
the  proper  spirit.  In  this  case  it  becomes  formal  and  lifeless,  or  even 
actually  cold  and  repellant.  And  it  fails,  therefore,  to  arouse  the  warmth 
of  soul  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  the  work.  In  the 
second  place,  the  testimony  may  be  extravagant  and  overdrawn.  This  is 
the  case  if  the  person  testifies  of  much  more  than  he  has  reason  for,  or  if 
his  life  falls  far  short  of  conforming  to  the  testimony  borne. 

In  this  connection,  a  statement  of  what  a  testimony  is  will  not  be  out 
of  place.  It  may  be  said,  in  brief,  that  a  testimony  is  a  statement  of  any 
evidence  that  has  come  to  one, of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  The  testimony 
will  gain  strength  as  the  evidence  becomes  stronger.  This  kind  of  evidence 
is  essentially  cumulative:  i.  e.  every  new  proof  may  be  added  to  those 
which  have  preceded.  Thus  many  small  evidences  should  produce  a  strong 
testimony.  But  the  fact  should  be  remembered  that  he  who  has  seen  even 
a  slight  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  has  a  testimony  corresponding 
to  that  evidence,  and  he  should  not  hesitate  to  bear  it.  He  has  a  right  to 
bear  it,  and  he  should  do  so.  It  is  as  acceptable  to  God  as  if  the  evidences 
were  manifold  and  striking.  The  only  difference  is  that  in  the  latter  case 
the  testimony  would  simply  be  stronger,  on  account  of  greater  evidence. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  tendency  so  often  exhibited  in  our  testimony 
meetings,  to  exaggerate  testimonies  unduly,  is  to  be  regretted.  The  ex- 
pression, "I  know,"  is  not  objectionable,  but  commendable,  if  the  one  using 
it  really  does  know.  But  if  it  is  used  indiscriminately,  or  unwarrantably, 
or  in  a  sort  of  rivalry  with  some  one  else,  it  is  decidely  out  of  place.  In 
such  a  case,  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  one  bearing  his  testimony  to 
make  a  statement  of  his  reasons  for  believing  the  work  to  be  true,  than 
to  use  without  reasons  or  thought,  the  old  formula,  "I  know." 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  much  more  serious  mistake  is  made  by  him 
who  restrains  the  spirit  of  testimony  within  him.  He  is,  perhaps,  afraid 
of  being  thought  obtrusive,  or  extreme,  and  goes  to  the  other  limit,  of  not 
giving  expression  to  his  real  thoughts  and  feelings.  It  soon  happens  that 
the  spirit  of  testimony  bearing  departs  from  one  who  thus  refuses  to  give 
it  full  recognition  and  exercise.  Therefore,  although  it  is  a  serious  mistake 
to  exaggerate  testimony  bearing,  it  is  much  worse  to  suppress  it. 

(See  Lesson  XX.) 


PRELIMINARY  PROGRAM  No.  10. 

i.     Opening  exercises. 

2.  Essay. 

3.  Song  or  instrumental  music. 

4.  Reading.     Suggest  Knox's  poem,    "O   why  should  the 
Spirit  of  Mortal  be  proud?"  or  Addison's  "  Cato's  Soliloquy." 

5.  Recitation.      "  Solomon  and  the  Bees,"  by  John  G.  Saxe. 


At  the  two  or  three  meetings  just  previous  to  the  Christmas  holidays, 
it  may  be  found  profitable  to  introduce  a  few  readings,  recitations,  and 
other  exercises  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  Christmas  time.  We  take  the 
liberty  of  printing  in  this  program  some  of  the  choicest 
passages  from  Irving's  essay  on  Christmas.  The  complete  essay  may  be 
found  in  his  Sketch  Book,  which  is,  we  believe,  in  a  number  of  the  associa- 
tion libraries.  "Of  all  the  old  festivals,  that  of  Christmas  awakens  the 
strongest  and  most  heartfelt  associations.  There  is  a  tone  of  solemn 
and  sacred  feeling    that    blends  with  our  conviviality,  and  lifts  the  spirit 

to  a  state  of  hallowed  and  elevated  enjoyment It  is  a  beautiful 

arrangement,  also,  derived  from  days  of  yore,  that  this  festival,  which 
commemorates  the  announcement  of  the  religion  of  peace  and  love,  has 
been  made  the  season  for  gathering  together  of  family  connections,  and 
drawing  closer  again  those  bonds  of  kindred  hearts,  which  the  cares  and 
pleasures  and  sorrows  of  the  world  are  continually  operating  to  cast 
loose;  of  calling  back  the  children  of  a  family,  who  have  launched  forth 
in  life,  and  wandered  widely  asunder,  once  more  to  assemble  about  the 
paternal  hearth,  that  rallying-place  of  the  affections,  there  to  grow  young 
and  loving  again  among  the  endearing  mementoes  of  childhood." 


LESSON  X. 
EXALTATION. 

TOPICS.  REFERENCES. 

1.  Distinction   between    salvation  and        Art.  of  F.  (T.),  p.  94. 

,.     ..  -\r  j  -c_s   „  Doc.  &  Cov.  cxxxi:  1-4. 

exaltation.  Notes  i  &  2. 

2.  How  exaltation  is  attained  to.  m.  &  a.,  p.  180. 

Rev.  iii:  12,  21. 


Note  J. 

How  exaltation  may  be  forfeited. 

Notes  4  &  5. 


"    xxi:7. 
M.  &  A.,  pp.  95- 


NOTES. 


1.  SALVATION  AND  EXALTATION:— From  what  has  been  said  in 
previous  lessons,  salvation  may  be  defined  as  deliverance  from  the  conse- 
quences of  evil  actions  and  from  the  power  of  enemies,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  positive  strength  and  purity  of  character.  The  consequences  of 
sin  are  death,  (temporal  and  spiritual),  and  weakness  and  wickedness  of 
character.  These,  together  with  Satan,  are  the  "enemies"  beyond  whose 
power  man  is  to  be  placed  through  his  salvation.  The  development  of 
strength  and  purity  of  personal  character  is  the  natural  result  of  the  over- 
coming of  evil,  sinful  tendencies.  The  degree  of  salvation,  therefore,  will 
naturally  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  a  man  has  overcome  his  evil 
tendencies,  and  the  consequences  of  his  sinful  acts,  and  developed  his  own 
ability  to  do  good,  and,  therefore,  to  be  happy.  It  follows  that  he  who 
has  reached  this  power  and  secured  this  deliverance  in 
the  highest  degree,  has  attained  to  the  celestial  glory; 
and  from  that  point  men  are  graded  down  through  the  other  glories, 
according  as  they  have  developed  more  or  less  of  this  power.  Down  to  the 
sons  of  perdition,  who  are  not  saved  at  all;  for  instead  of  gaining  power 
over  their  own  evil  tendencies,  and  over  Satan,  sin,  and  the  spiritual  death, 
they  have  rendered  themselves  forever  subject  to  these  enemies.  Exalta- 
tion presupposes  salvation.  Without  salvation,  exaltation  is  impossible. 
But  exaltation  includes  much  more  than  mere  salvation.  It  means  place, 
power,  authority,  in  greater  degree  than  salvation  implies.  Among  those 
who  gain  a  salvation  in  any  kingdom,  will  be  some  who  through  force  of 
character,  cultivated  ability,  or  general  fitness,  are  leaders  and  rulers 
of  men.  These,  because  of  such  qualifications,  will  be  appointed  to  posi- 
tions of  power  and  influence  and  authority  among  their  fellows  of  the  same 
kingdom.  When  the  Lord  showed  to  Abraham  the  intelligences  whom  he 
had  created  in  the  spirit  world,  there  were  among  them  some  "noble  and 
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great  ones."  Speaking  of  these,  the  Lord  said  to  Abraham,  ''These  will  I 
make  my  rulers."  He  meant  that  they  had  proved  themselves  worthy  in 
their  spiritual  estate;  and,  therefore,  upon  coming  to  the  earth,  they  should 
be      made      God's      rulers      in      their      respective      dispensations.  Ab- 

raham was  one  of  these,  for  the  Lord  said  to  him: 
"Thou  wast  chosen  before  thou  wast  born."  We  suppose  that  the 
same  principles  and  qualities  that  these  men  exhibited,  and  which  made 
them  worthy  of  rulership  here,  will  render  men  worthy  of  exaltation  here- 
after. It  is  reasonable  to  think  that  fitness  to  rule  will  determine  exalta- 
tion there,  just  as  it  determines  leadership  and  authority  in  the  Church 
and  kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

2.  EXALTATION:— "In  the  celestial  glory  there  are  three  heavens  or 
degrees."  (Doc.  and  Cov.,  131:  1.)  From  this  statement  it  is  clear  that 
there  are  different  degrees  of  glory  in  one  kingdom.  A  perfect  exaltation 
in  that  kingdom,  therefore,  would  imply  the  attaining  to  the  highest  of 
those  degrees  of  glory.  In  the  second  verse  of  the  same  section,  one  of  the 
laws  is  laid  down  by  which  this  glory  can  be  reached;  and  in  the  third 
and  fourth  verses  the  difference  between  the  powers  and  privileges  of  this 
highest  kingdom,  and  those  enjoyed  in  the  other  two  degrees  of  the  celes- 
tial glory,  is  clearly  pointed  'out.  It  is  stated  that  those  who  attain  to 
this  highest  degree  will  be  blessed  with  eternal  increase;  they  who  enter 
into  a  lower  degree  see  the  end  of  their  kingdom— a  stop  is  put  to  increase. 
Therefore,  exaltation  in  the  celestial  glory  means  not  only  placing  a  man 
beyond  the  power  of  his  enemies,  but  giving  to  him  the  highest  type  of 
authority  and  power;  and  the  blessing  of  endless  increase.  It  is  readily 
seen  that  this  great  exaltation  requires  the  living  of  high  laws,  and  the 
possession  of  very  great    gifts.     (See  Note  3.) 

It  follows  that  of  those  who  are  saved  in  the  terrestrial  glory,  some 
will  attain  to  a  higher  degree  of  gifts  and  goodness  than  others,  ana  will, 
therefore,  be  entitled  to  an  exaltation  above  the  rest.  And  so,  also,  in  the 
telestial  glory,  "For  one  star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory.  So 
also  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead."  1  Cor.  15,  41,  42.  And  it  may  be  added, 
so  will  there  be  a  difference  in  the  glories  to  which  men  will  attain. 

3.  HOW  EXALTATION  IS  ATTAINED  TO:— Exaltation  in  any  of  the 
three  kingdoms  may  be  attained  to,  1,  By  an  observance  of  all  the  laws 
pertaining  to  that  kingdom,  2,  By  the  development  of  strength  and  purity 
of  personal  character.  The  work  required  of  a  person  to  gain  such  an 
exaltation,  is  both  active  and  passive.  He  must'  do,  in  addition  to  enduring. 
A  sort  of  negative  virtue  will  assist  in  securing  this  great  preeminence, 
but  the  chief  means  of  attaining  to  it  must  be  the  cultivation  and  exer- 
cise of  positive  virtues.  Two  of  the  most  valuable  and  essential  of  these 
virtues  are  courage  and  endurance.  Fitful  brilliance  can  not  accomplish 
the  great  object.  But  at  the  same  time,  great  mental  endowments  are 
not  to  be  despised.  When  coupled  with  strength  and  endurance,  they  are 
most  potent  means  of  securing  an  exaltation;  for  the  brightest  and  best 
of  God's  children  are  to  be  made  his  rulers.  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith,  Brig- 
ham  Young,  and  many  others  of  the  leading  characters  in  the  Church  have 
been  men  of  great  minds,  capable  of  grappling  with  the  most  difficult  pro- 
blems. Leaders  here,  temporally  and  spiritually,  they  are  peculiarly 
fitted  to  become  leaders  hereafter.     But   they  added  to   these   great   qual- 
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ilies  of  mind,  firmness  and  endurance  in  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  were  thus  enabled  to  remain  steadfast,  and  to  impress  their  powers 
of  leadership  on  others.  These  men  have  proved  themselves  worthy  of 
their  exaltation  in  the  celestial  glory,  the  highest  point  of  greatness  and 
power  in  reach  of  man.  The  same  principles  will  govern  exaltation  in 
either  of  the  other  glories. 

4.  HOW  EXALTATION  IS  FORFEITED:— The  power  to  secure  any 
blessing,  always  implies  the  power  to  forfeit  it.  This  rule  applies  to 
exaltation,  as  much  as  to  anything  else.  ISince  it  is  within  the  power  of 
a  man  to  gain  it,  it  is  also  within  his  power  to  forfeit  it.  There  are  many 
who,  having  reached  power  and  position  in  the  Church,  and  therefore  the 
prospect  of  exaltation  hereafter,  have  forfeited  their  prospects.  The  man- 
ner of  forfeiting  such  prospects  is  the  breaking  of  a  law  on  which  the 
exaltation  is  predicated.  Perhaps  the  breach  of  the  law  has  not  been  so 
serious  as  to  lose  to  the  man  the  glory  for  which  he  is  striving.  Many  a 
man  will  be  found  in  one  of  the  lower  kingdoms  of  the  celestial  glory,  who 
might  have  secured  an  exaltation  in  the  highest,  but  for  some  act  or  trait 
by  which  that  exaltation  has  been  forfeited.  So  with  the  forfeiture  of 
exaltation  in  either  of  the  other  glories. 

5.  PERSONAL  ILLUSTRATIONS:— The  forfeiting  of  exaltation  is 
best  explained  by  illustrations. 

a.  The  case  of  Lucifer  has  already  been  referred  to;  how  he  was 
known,  on  account  of  his  greatness  and  brightness,  as  "son  of  the  morn- 
ing" and  "bearer  of  light;"  how  he  had  his  place  in  the  council  of  the 
Gods,  as  one  of  the  leading  spirits  there;  but  how,  on  account  of  his 
high-headed  ambition,  and  rebellious  disposition,  he  forfeited  his  exalta- 
tion, was  cast  out,  and  became  Satan,  "Perdition," — the  arch-enemy  of 
God. 

b.  Judas  is  another  example.  He  was  one  of  the  Apostles  of  the 
Lamb,  and  he  and  the  other  eleven  had  received  the  promise  that  they 
should  "sit  on  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel." 
(Matt.  19:  28.)  Yet  he  forfeited  the  exaltation  to  which  he  had  already  at- 
tained, and  the  prospect  of  a  much  greater  one,  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 

c.  In  a  sense,  David  is  a  striking  example  of  the  loss  of  exaltation. 
His  double  sin  of  adultery  and  murder,  though  it. may  not  keep  his  soul 
in  hell  forever,  (Psalm  16;  10),  was  yet  so  heinous  as  to  cause  him  to  forfeit 
the  exaltation  he  might  have  attained  to,  and  to  take  his  place  in  a  much 
lower  station.  Joseph  Smith  has  said,  "Although  David  was  a  king,  he 
never  did  obtain  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah  and  the  fulness  of  the 
Priesthood;  and  the  Priesthood  that  he  received,  and  the  throne  and  king- 
dom of  David  is  to  be  taken  from  him  and  given  to  another." — Compendium, 
p.  283.  His  wives  have  also  been  taken  from  him  and  given  to  a  more 
worthy  one.     (See  Doc.  and  Cov.  132:   39). 

d.  Sidney  Rigdon  attained  to  the  exaltation  of  first  counselor  in  the 
First  Presidency  in  the  Church;  and  yet,  on  account  of  instability  of 
character  and  undue  ambition  he  forfeited  this  station,  and  his  prospects 
for  the  future. 

e.  Thomas  B.  Marsh  was  president  of  the  Quorum  of  Apostles  when 
it  was  first  organized,  and,   therefore,   in  direct  line  of  succession  to  the 
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Presidency   of    the    Church,    and    yet,  through    transgression,    he    lost   his 
Apostleship,  and  his  membership  in  the  Church. 

f.  Luke  S.  Johnson,  Lyman  E.  Johnson,  John  F.  Boyn- 
ton,  Hiram  E.  Page,  and  many  others  can  be  named  who  had  attained 
to  the  Apostleship  or  other  exalted  dignity,  and  yet  have  forfeited  their 
present  position  and  future  exaltation  for  some  of  the  many  causes  by 
which  such  forfeiture  is  brought  about.  Doubtless  the  young  men  who 
study  these  lessons  will  be  able  to  bring  up  further  illustrations,  from 
their  own  observation,  of  the  forfeiting  of  exaltation,  even  when  it  was 
apparently  within  the  grasp  of  the  individual.  But  from  all  these  illustra- 
tions one  consolation  may  be. gained — that  no  one  but  himself  can  forfeit 
any  man's  exaltation.  Some  form  of  transgression  of  the  law  must  always 
be  the  cause  of  such  forfeiture. 


REVIEW. 

1.  What  is  salvation?  2.  From  what  evils  are  men  saved?  3.  How 
is  this  salvation  brought  about?  4.  "What  changes  are  made  in  men's 
individual  characters  through  salvation?  5.  What  is  exaltation?  6. 
What  is  the  difference  between  salvation  and  exaltation?  7.  What  quali- 
ties will  bring  a  man  exaltation?  8.  What  were  the  words  of  the  Lord 
to  Abraham  regarding  the  spirits  that  were  great  and  noble?  9.  Why  do 
we  think  such  will,  in  general,  be  exalted  hereafter?  10.  Discuss  exalta- 
tion in  the  celestial  glory.  11.  What  great  blessings  will  be  enjoyed  by 
those  who  gain  this  exaltation?  12.  What  is  required  of  one  who  would 
reach  this  power?  13.  Discuss  exaltation  in  the  other  glories.  14.  On  what 
two  principles  is  exaltation  secured?  15.  Why  is  action  requh-ed,  as  well 
as  endurance?  16.  Name  some  of  the  positive  virtues  by  which  exaltation 
is  secured.  17.  Why  is  greatness  of  mind  desirable?  18.  Give  illustrations 
of  this.  19.  How  may  exaltation  be  forfeited?  20.  Why  may  a  man  for- 
feit exaltation  in  a  certain  glory,  and  yet  gain  a  salvation  there?  21. 
Name  some  illustrations  of  this?  22.  Discuss  the  case  of  Lucifer.  23.  Of 
Judas.  24.  Of  David.  25.  Of  Sidney  Rigdon.  26.  Of  Thomas  B.  Marsh. 
27.  Name  other  cases.  28.  What  general  rule  regarding  forfeiture  of  ex- 
altation, is  a  source  of  comfort?  29.  Why  can  no  one  .forfeit  a  man's  ex- 
altation, but  himself?  30.  What  is  the  only  manner  in  which  a  man  can 
forfeit  his  exaltation? 


PRELIMINARY  PROGRAM  No.  11. 

i.      Opening  hymns,  pp.  28  and  56. 

2.  Essay.     Suggested  topic,    "  Was  Christ  born  on   Decem- 
ber 25th?"* 

3.  Vocal  or  instrumental  music. 

4.  Recitation.        Selection    from    Lowell's    "Vision    of    Sir 

Launfal."t 

5.  Bible  reading.     Hebrews  11. 


*The  subject  here  suggested  for  an  essay  is  a  very  interesting  one  to  the 
world  at  large,  as  evidenced  by  the  vast  deal  of  controversial  writing  on 
the  subject.  It  is  of  particular  interest  to  Latter-day  Saints,  because 
the  birth-time  of  our  Savior  is  looked  upon  by  us  as  worthy  of  sincere  com- 
memoration. If  it  is  found  that  the  day  usually  celebrated  as  the  date 
of  Christ's  birth  is  not  the  true  date  of  that  event,  it  may  not  make 
any  difference  in  the  day  called  Christmas.  But  it  will  bring  another  day 
of  honor  to  our  attention,  which  is  perhaps,  already  celebrated  by  us;  but, 
which  will  be  worthy,  at  least,  of  our  sincere  respect.  Material  for  this 
essay  can  be  found  in  an  encyclopaedia,  or  in  any  of  the  well-written  lives 
of  Christ. 

t  This  entire  selection  is  very  suitable  for  reading,  especially  at  the 
Christmas  time. 


DIVISION  THREE. — FAITH. 


LESSON  XI. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF    FAITH. 


TOPICS 

I.     What  Faith  is. 


JSote  i. 


a.  An  incentive  to  action. 

Notes  2  &  j. 

b.  A  principle  of  power.  Note  4. 


c.      A  principle  of  religion.  Note 5. 


d.      A  divine  gift. 


Note  6. 
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NOTES. 

1.  DEFINITION  OF  FAITH:— The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews says  (Heb.  11:  1),  "Faith  is  the  substance  (assurance)  of  things 
hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen."  Faith,  in  a  more  extended 
sense',  is  the  assurance  of  the  mind  in  relation  to  what  has  been,  what  is, 
or  what  will  be.  This  faith,  or  assurance  of  the  mind,  is  obtained  only- 
through  evidence.  It  is  not  a  knowledge  of  things,  but  the  belief  of  things 
of  which  the  mind  has  no  certain  knowledge.  All  belief  is  founded  on 
evidence.  A  true  faith  is  founded  on  true  evidence;  a  false  faith  on  false 
evidence.  And  in  no  case  can  a  man  have  faith,  either  true  or  false, 
unless  it  is  the  result  of  true  or  false  evidence.  The  greater  the  evidence, 
the  greater  will  be  the  faith  resulting  from  that  evidence.  Hence  there  are 
various  degrees  of  faith  both  true  and  false;  as  for  instance,  when  Eu- 
ropeans first  discovered  America,  and  came  back  and  reported  the  same 
to  the  nations  of  the  old  world,  they  had  a  certain  degree  of  faith  in  their 
testimony.  "When  the  discovery  was  confirmed  by  the  additional  testi- 
mony of  numerous  other  witnesses,  the  faith  of  the  nations  was  greatly 
increased:  as  evidences  multiplied,  faith  was  made  perfect;  so  that  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  millions  who  never  saw  America,  believed  there  was  such 
a  place,  without  the  least  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Those  who  visited  America 
obtained  a  perfect  knowledge  of  its  existence  through  the  evidence  of  their 
senses. — Orson  Pratt. 

2.  THE  INCENTIVE  TO  ALL  ACTION:— Faith  may  be  considered  in 
a  general  or  a  special  meaning.  In  this  note,  one  phase  of  its  broad  mean- 
ing will  be  considered.  In  this  meaning  faith  is  prevalent  throughout  the 
world  in  the  souls  of  all  men.  No  one  is  entirely  devoid  of  it.  It  is  a  deter- 
mining force  with  every  one.  It  appears  as  a  confidence  in  the  laws  which 
govern  the  works  of  creation.  It  is  an  assurance  that  those  laws  are  al- 
ways in  force,  that  they  operate  with  appropriate  uniformity,  and  that, 
in  general,  effects  will  follow  causes  in  orderly  sequence.  It  is  a  further 
assurance  that  when  new  combinations  of  causes  are  made  by  the  One 
who  governs  the  operation  of  these  laws,  in  order  to  effect  what  is  com- 
monly called  a  miracle,  those  combinations  will  be  for  the  immediate  or  ulti- 
mate good  of  man,  since  it  is  the  beneficent  God  who  orders  them.  This 
confidence  in  the  orderly  sequence  of  the  laws  of  nature,  leads  men  to 
put  forth  certain  efforts,  in  the  hope  of  accomplishing  certain  results. 
Without  this  confidence,  these  efforts  would  never  be  put  forth,  and  the 
results  would  never  be  accomplished.  Stagnation  would  take  the  place  of 
activity,  and  decay  and  death  the  place  of  life  and  growth.  Illustra- 
tions of  this  faith  are  familiar:  as  the  sowing  of  seed  in  the  spring, 
prompted  by  faith  in  the  operation  of  the  law  of  nature  which  makes  that 
seed  productive;  the  putting  together  of  bricks  and  mortar  in  a  building 
in  confidence  that  the  laws  of  gravitation  and  cohesion  and  adhesion 
will  operate  to  keep  it  a  permanent  ana  safe  abode;  and  so  on. 

3.  BASIS  OF  SOCIAL  LAW:— In  another  sense,  faith  may  take 
the  form  of  confidence  in  one's  fellow-men,  prompting  one  to  form  social 
and  business  associations  with  his  neighbors  in  the  assurance  that  they 
will  perform  their  part  of  each  obligation  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  all 
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concerned.  Out  of  this  confidence,  which  is  simply  a  manifestation  of 
faith,  arise  the  systems  of  commercial  and  social  intercourse,  which  ren- 
der community  life  possible.  If  distrust  were  to  take  the  place  of  this 
faith,  the  whole  fabric  of  society  would  fall  to  pieces;  all  incentive  to  fulfil 
business  and  social  obligations  would  disappear;  all  such  effort  would 
cease;  and  stagnation  or  worse  than  stagnation  would  result.  It  is  true, 
this  faith  is  sometimes  checked  by  unexpected  developments,  resulting  in 
disappointment,  as,  for  example,  a  drouth  or  a  flood,  which  destroys  crops; 
a  great  wind,  which  demolishes  the  house;  unfaithfulness  of  wife  or  hus- 
band, which  disrupts  the  family;  fraud  practiced  by  a  trusted  friend,  which 
interferes  with  business.  But  as  long  as  these  are  the  exception,  and  not 
the  rule,  the  old  confidence  continues,  the  same  efforts  are  put  forth,  the 
same  results  achieved.  Thus  faith  becomes  an  incentive  to  action  in  any 
and  every  field;  and  without  it  there  would  be  no  action.  Quoting  from 
the  first  lecture  on  Faith,  Doc.  and  Cov.:  "If  men  were  duly  to  consider 
themselves,  and  turn  their  thoughts  and  reflections  to  the  operations  of 
their  own  minds,  they  would  readily  discover  that  it  is  faith,  and  faith 
only  which  is  the  moving  cause  of  all  action  in  them;  that  wthout  it  both 
mind  and  body  would  be  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  and  all  their  exertions 
would  cease,  both  physical  and  mental." 

4.  A  PRINCIPLE  OP  POWER:— It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
faith  is,  in  itself,  a  distinct  principle  of  power  in  man— an  actual  force, 
one  of  the  greatest  in  existence.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  this  means 
only  the  influence  of  faith  on  man,  leading  him  to  perform  certain  acts 
by  means  of  his  own  natural  power.  This  phase  of  the  subject  has  already 
been  treated  in  Notes  2  and  3.  Faith  in  God,  accompanied  by  earnest 
prayer,  has  been  the  means  of  accomplishing  some  of  the  greatest  works 
in  the  world's  history.  Reference  may  be  made  to  the  catalogue  of  such 
works  given  in  Hebrews  11,  and  also  to  the  many  wonderful  things  per- 
formed by  Messiah  through  the  exercise  of  this  power.  Healing  the  sick, 
causing  the  blind  to  see,  the  deaf  to  hear,  the  lame  to  walk,  the  dumb  to 
speak,  the  palsied  to  become  strong,  the  leper  clean,  the  dead  to  rise — 
these  are  merely  a  few  of  the  mighty  works  performed  by  Messiah  through 
the  purely  mental  exercise  of  faith.  And  his  confidence  in  this  great 
power  and  its  possibilities,  was  boundless;  as  shown  in  his  words:  "Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  if  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  shall  say 
unto  this  mountain,  Remove  hence  to  yonder  place,  and  it  shall  remove; 
and  nothing  shall  be  impossible  unto  you:"  Matt.  17:  20.  Therefore,  while 
the  general  faith  which  men  possess  will  lead  them  to  labors  by  which  they 
will  accomplish  certain  purposes,  the  specific  faith  in  God  which  comes 
through  obedience  to  his  laws,  will  become  the  principle  of  power  through 
which  mighty  works  may  be  accomplished. 

5.  A  RELIGIOUS  PRINCIPLE:— Faith  is  now  to  be  considered  in  its 
special  application  and  meaning  as  a  principle  of  religion.  The  application 
of  the  term  here  is  specific  and  concentrated,  not  general  and  diffused.  It 
is  a  particular  kind  of  faith,  founded  in  part,  like  faith  in  general,  on 
evidence,  but  that  evidence  of  a  particular  nature  and  appealing  to  the 
spiritual  faculties.  As  before  explained,  faith  in  its  general  meaning  may 
be  based  on  evidences  which  appeal  to  the  bodily  or  mental  faculties,  and 
are  connected  with  our  every-day  experience.  Religicn,  on  the  other  hand, 
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so  far  as  its  manifestation  to  the  mind  of  man  is  concerned, 
appeals  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  the  spiritual  part  of  man's  nature. 
It  is  not  capable  of  quite  the  same  intellectual  demonstration  as  the  or- 
dinary facts  of  daily  experience  noted  above.  Faith  in  religion,  therefore, 
is  of  a  distinctly  spiritual  nature  and  hence  it  is  more  refined  and  special- 
ized. That  is  why  fewer  men  have  this  faith  than  possess  the  general 
faith  referred  to.  Yet  without  this  spiritual  faith,  there  can  be  no  religion, 
any  more  than  the  body  can  live  without  the  spirit. 

6.  FAITH  A  GIFT  OF  GOD:— Though  within  the  reach  of  all  who  dili- 
gently strive  to  gain  it,  faith  is  nevertheless  a  Divine  gift,  and  can  be  ob- 
tained only  from  God.  As  is  fitting  for  so  priceless  a  pearl,  it  is  given  to 
those  only  who  show  by  their  sincerity  that  they  are  worthy  of  it,  and 
who  give  promise  of  abiding  by  its  dictates.  Although  faith  is  called  the 
first  principle  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  though  it  be  in  fact  the  foundation  of 
all  religion,  yet,  even  faith  is  preceded  by  sincerity  of  disposition,  and 
humility  of  soul,  whereby  the  word  of  God  may  make  an  impression  upon 
the  heart.  No  compulsion  is  used  in  bringing  men  to  a  knowledge  of  God; 
yet,  as  fast  as  we  open  our  hearts  to  the  influences  of  righteousness,  the 
faith  that  leads  to  life  eternal  will  be  given  us  of  our  Father.— Talmage's 
"Articles  of  Faith." 


REVIEW. 

1.  Give  a  general  definition  of  faith.  2.  "Why  is  it  based  on  evidence? 
3.  Distinguish  between  true  and  false  faith.  4.  In  what  two  meanings 
may  the  word  "faith"  be  used?  5.  "What  kind  of  faith  is  prevalent 
throughout  the  world?  6.  Show  that  this  faith  is  the  incentive  to  all 
forms  of  action  7.  Give  illustrations  of  its  operation  in  the  physical 
world.  8.  In  the  social  world.  9.  What  would  be  the  result  if  this  faith 
were  destroyed?  10.  "What  is  meant  by  faith  as  a  principle  of  power?  11. 
Show  that  its  operation,  in  this  case,  is  purely  mental.  12.  Give  illustra- 
tions. 13.  Name  notable  cases  mentioned  in  Hebrews  11.  14.  In  the 
life  of  Jesus.  15.  In  other  dispensations.  16.  Explain  the  words  of  Mes- 
siah (Matt.  17:  20).  17.  How  does  this  faith  differ  from  faith  in  its  general 
meaning?  18.  Discuss  faith  as  a  principle  of  religion.  19.  How  does  this 
faith  differ  from  the  faith  exhibited  in  ordinary  affairs?  20.  "Why  is  this 
faith  less  prevalent  than  faith  in  general?  21.  Why  does  religion  depend 
on  this  specific  faith  for  its  existence?  22.  Discuss  faith  as  a  gift  of  God. 
23.  Show  by  Scripture  that  it  is  such  a  gift.  24.  What  qualities  must  be 
possessed  by  those  upon  whom  this  gift  is  bestowed?  25.  Show  that  it  is  a 
free  gift. 


PRELIMINARY  PROGRAM  No.  12. 


Opening  exercises.     Suggestive  hymns,  pp.  51  and  182. 
Essay.      "  The  New  Year."* 
Music. 

Declamation.     Selection  from  "  In  Memoriam." 
Music. 

Reading  or  Recitation.     "  Abou  Ben  Adhem." 
Closing  hymn,  p.  98. 


*  The  true  meaning  to  the  young  of  the  opening  of  a  new  year,  may  be 
prominently  brought  forward  in  the  first  few  programs  rendered  in  the 
month  of  January.  Interesting  and  instructive  topics  may  be  treated,  as 
the  value  of  reviewing  the  past  year,  with  its  failures  and  successes,  the 
advisability,  or  otherwise,  of  making  resolutions  for  the  coming  year,  etc. 
It  would  be  of  interest  to  make  a  study  of  New  Year's  customs  in  various- 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  to  present  this  information  before  the  members. 
In  this  way  they  may  be  led  to  see  how  this  time  is  regarded,  especially 
as  a  period  of  casting  up  accounts,  financial,  moral,  intellectual,  and  reli- 
gious. It  will  also  impress  upon  the  association  members  the  value  of 
finding  out  where  they  stand  with  reference  to  the  year  just  past  and  the 
year  to  come,  in  all  important  particulars.  And  while  regret  for  wasted 
opportunities  is  often  vain,  the  young  men  will  find  that  a  brave  and 
strong  determination  for  the  future  is  always  valuable  and  noble.  These 
facts,  and  others,  may  be  brought  out  and  fully  treated  in  essays  and 
declamations. 


LESSON  XII. 


GROWTH   OF  FAITH. 


TOPICS. 

i.     The  beginning  of  Faith. 

a.  Hope.  Note  i. 

b.  Desire.  Note  2. 

2.     Perfection  of  Faith. 

a.  Evidence.  Note  3. 

b.  Assurance.  Note  4. 

c.  Knowledge.  Note  5. 


d.     Works. 


Notes  6  &  7. 


3.     Cultivation  of  Faith. 

a.  How  strengthened. 

b.  How  weakened. 


Note  8, 
Note  p. 
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NOTES. 

1.  HOPE: — The  nature  of  man  is  positive,  not  negative.  He  is  essen- 
tially active  rather  than  passive.  His  disposition  is  rather  to  do  than  to 
refrain  from  doing.  Faith  of  the  true  kind  (i.e.  perfected  by  works),  is 
the  highest  manifestation  of  this  positive  activity.  It  is  in  the  greatest 
degree  enlivening  and  progressive,  as  compared  with  its  opposite,  doubt, 
which  is  inert  and  unproductive.  Faith  is  a  natural  element  of  the  well- 
balanced  mind.  A  man  without  faith  is  abnormal.  Faith  has  one  of 
its  roots  in  hope,  which,  like  faith,  is  natural  to  man,  and  strongly  posi- 
tive. We  hope  for  realities— real  pleasures,  real  knowledge,  positive  pro- 
gress. The  soul  is  not  satisfied  with  the  negative.  This  hope,  properly 
cultivated,  develops  faith.  If  faith  does  not  spring  out  of  it,  the  hope  dies. 
It  is  like  planted  seed,  which  must  either  develop  or  die.  To  illustrate: 
A  man  hopes  for  a  harvest.  Out  of  this  hope  springs  an  active  faith  which 
prompts  him  to  put  forth  active  works;  seeding,  irrigating,  cultivating. 
As  the  plants  grow,  his  hope  and  faith  both  become  stronger,  until,  at 
harvest  time,  both  are  perfected  in  fruition.  Again,  a  man  has  hope  in 
God  and  a  hereafter.  To  make  this  hope  a  reality,  he  exercises  a  positive 
faith  with  its  corresponding  works  of  prayer  and  obedience  to  God's  law. 
A  testimony  is  thus  developed,  which  becomes  a  perfect  knowledge,  all 
hope  being  perfected  and  swallowed  up  in  the  blissful  realization  of  reward 
hereafter. — (See  Moroni  7:   40-44). 

2.  DESIRE:— Desire  is  another  of  the  roots  of  faith.  It  also  is  positive 
and  active.  One  will  scarcely  cultivate  faith  without  a  desire  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  principle  involved.  Faith  in  God  must  be  preceded  by 
a  desire  toward  God.  The  heart  of  man  reaches  out  in  desire  to  his 
Creator,  and  in  prayer  and  seeking  he  approaches  nearer  to  God  until  a 
perfect  faith  is  developed.  The  desire  that  went  out  toward  God  may  have 
been  vague  and  indefinite,  but  it  led  to  the  exercise  of  a  living  faith, 
which  became  stronger  and  more  definite,  until  it  developed  into  a  perfect 
testimony.  These  springs  of  desire  within  the  human  heart  can  reach 
their  consummation  and  satisfaction  only  by  expanding  into  works  and 
prayers  of  faith,  and  thence  into  perfect  knowledge. 

3.  FAITH  INCREASED  BY  EVIDENCE:— When  hope  and  desire 
have  been  aroused  in  the  mind,  it  at  once  seeks  for  evidence,  to  verify  this 
hope.  As  evidences  multiply,  faith  grows  and  is  strengthened.  Hence  it' 
may  be  said  that  if  hope  and  desire  are  the  roots  of  faith,  evidence  is  one 
of  its  means  of  nourishment.  At  first  the  evidence  gained  may  be  slight 
and  unsatisfying;  and  faith,  therefore,  may  be  little  more  than  mere  pas- 
sive belief.  But  it  grows  with  the  addition  of  evidence  upon  evidence,  per- 
petually gaining  in  strength  and  efficacy.  Hence  the  importance  of  mak- 
ing the  evidence  as  strong  as  possible,  if  we  would  cultivate  faith  to  the 
highest  possible  degree.  "Faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the 
word  of  God."  (Romans  10:  17),  i.  e.  Faith  cometh  by  hearing  the  word 
of  God.  It  should  be  carefully  observed,  however,  that  in  order  to  develop 
faith,  the  evidence  must  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  appeal  to  the  reason. 
What  is  evidence  to  one  may  not  be  evidence  to  another,   on  account  of 
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differently  constituted  minds.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  religion. 
Some  people  pride  themselves  on  their  tendency  to  doubt,  and  close  their 
minds  to  the  simplest  and  most  striking  evidences  in  support  of  faith. 
In  such  minds  faith  develops  very  slowly,  if  at  all;  and  such  persons  should 
use  every  effort  to  overcome  the  doubting  tendency.  It  brings  about  soul- 
barrenness.  On  the  other  hand,  they  whose  minds  are  open  to  legitimate 
evidences  in  support  of  faith,  give  to  it  its  appropriate  food,  and  their 
souls  are  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  the  growth  of  faith  within  them. 
Borrowing  an  illustration:  The  student  of  geography  who  accepts  most 
readily  the  evidences  presented  to  him  of  the  existence  of  the  city  of 
London,  will  come  much  sooner  to  a  faith  in  its  existence  than  he  who 
rejects,  in  his  doubting  mood,  all  evidences  until  he  actually  sees  the  city. 
This  rule  applies  with  particular  force  to  religious  faith. 

4.  ASSURANCE: — Springing  from  hope  and  desire,  and  strengthened 
by  evidence,  faith  soon  becomes  strong  enough  to  be  called  an  assurance. 
It  is  this  developed  faith  that  Paul  refers  to  as  the  "substance  (assurance) 
of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen."  (Hebrew  11:  1). 
Such  faith  as  this  is  as  much  beyond  the  assault  of  occasional  doubts, 
as  the  strongly  rooted  tree  is  beyond  injury  from  occasional  seasons  of 
drouth.  The  evidences  have  become  so  strong,  and  the  mind  has  res- 
ponded to  them  so  well,  that  belief  has  become  assurance,  and  the  soul  is 
satisfied.  It  was  such  faith  as  this,  that  led  the  Apostles  and  Saints  of  old 
to  undergo  any  torture  and  undertake  any  labor,  rather  than  deny  their 
knowledge  of  God  and  his  laws.  Assured  beyond  a  doubt  that  their  salva- 
tion depended  upon  their  fidelity  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  they  endured  all 
things  and  performed  all  necessary  labors  to  manifest  this  faithfulness. 
So  also  in  this  dispensation. 

5.  FAITH  AND  KNOWLEDGE:— Knowledge  may  stand  in  either  one 
of  two  relationships  to  faith:  1st,  as  a  substitute  for  faith;  2nd,  as  the 
perfection  of  faith.  In  the  first  case,  from  the  beginning  there  has  been 
a  perfect  demonstration,  which  established  knowledge  at  once.  This  is 
demonstrated  every  day  in  our  ordinary  affairs,  where  everything  is  mat- 
ter-of-fact and  self-evident.  The  danger  of  giving  way  too  much  to  an 
idea  of  the  entire  sufficiency  of  such  knowledge,  is  that  one  will  come 
to  believe  nothing  that  is  not  matter-of-fact  and  self-evident.  This  is 
largely  the  condition  of  atheists,  infidels,  and  agnostics  today.  That  such 
a  condition  is  not  desirable,  is  clear.  Knowledge  in  its  other  meaning — the 
perfection  of  faith — is  most  desirable,  because  in  the  development  of  such 
knowledge,  faith  is  not  destroyed.  Knowledge  becomes  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  faith,  but  the  tree  still  remains.  In  order  to  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  a  person  or  -a  place,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that 
we  perceive  such  person  or  place  through  the  bodily  senses.  By  exer- 
cising faith  in  the  statements  of  others,  we  may  gain  so  great  an  assur- 
ance, that  it  would  be  folly  to  doubt  the  fact  testified  of.  This  is  partic- 
ularly the  case  with  reference  to  the  things  of  God.  It  is  here  that  faith 
has  its  highest  manifestations,  and  without  faith  nothing  can  be  known  by 
mortals.  The  assurance  of  the  existence  of  God,  and  his  goodness  and 
greatness  of  attribute,  is  the  result  of  the  working  of  faith  on  the  various 
evidences  presented;  until  faith  develops  into  a  perfect  knowledge.     Thou- 
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sands  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  have  just  such  a  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  and  are  faithful  to  that  testimony;  while  some  of  those  who 
knew  of  God  by  seeing  him  and  Jesus  face  to  face,  have  departed  from 
the  knowledge  gained  by  demonstration,  but  not  confirmed  by  perfect 
faith.  Lucifer  and  his  followers  doubtless  possess  an  absolute  knowledge 
of  the  power  and  majesty  of  God  and  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ,  gained 
by  perfect  demonstration  before  they  were  cast  out  of  heaven.  But  this 
knowledge,  unaccompanied  by  living,  active  faith,  and  not  confirmed  by 
works  in  harmony  with  that  faith,  is  a  cause  of  condemnation,  not  of  sal- 
vation.    Knowledge  should  be  reached  through  faith,  not  substituted  for  it. 

6.  WORKS  USELESS  WITHOUT  FAITH:— Before  sinners  can  repent 
acceptably  before  God,  they  must  also  believe  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  has  voluntarily  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law  of  his  Father,  in 
behalf  of  man.  If  there  had  been  no  innocent  being  to  suffer  in  the 
stead  of  man,  then  man,  having  once  .broken  the  law,  must  himself  have 
suffered  its  penalty,  or  else  God  would  have  ceased  to  be  a  God  of  justice. 
Man,  having  once  become  guilty,  could  not  atone  for  his  own  sins,  and 
escape  the  punishment  of  the  law,  though  he  should  ever  afterwards 
strictly  keep  the  law;  for  "By  the  works  of  the  law,"  or  by  obedience  to 
the  law  [alone]  "no  flesh  can  be  justified."  If  a  sinner,  after  having  once 
transgressed  the  law,  could  purchase  forgiveness  by  ever  afterwards 
keeping  the  law,  then  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  the  atonement 
made  by  Christ.  If  the  demands  of  justice  could  have  been  satisfied,  and 
pardon  granted,  through  repentance  and  good  works,  then  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  Christ  would  have  been  entirely  unnecessary.  But  if  Christ 
had  not  suffered  in  our  behalf,  our  faith,  repentance,  baptisms,  and  every 
other  work  would  have  been  utterly  useless  and  in  vain.  Works  independ- 
ently of  Christ,  would  not  atone  even  for  the  least  sin. — Orson  Pratt. 

7.  FAITH  INCOMPLETE  WITHOUT  WORKS:— For  a  treatment  of 
this  subject,  read  Talmage's  "Articles  of  Faith,"  pp.  Ill,  112. 

S.  HOW  FAITH  IS  STRENGTHENED:— The  strengthening  of  faith 
is  as  natural  a  principle  and  process  as  the  strengthening  of  the  body. 
Like  the  body,  faith  demands  its  appropriate  care  and  nourishment,  and 
demands  them  all  the  time.  The  means  by  which  faith  is  strengthened 
may  be  named,  but  space  will  not  permit  a  full  discussion  of  them. 

1.  Prayer,  by  which  constant  use  is  made  of  faith  in  God,  which  is 
thereby  strengthened. 

2.  Testimony  bearing,  which  impresses  on  one's  mind,  and  on  the 
minds  of  others,  the  idea  of  God's  goodness,  thus  strengthening  faith.  (See 
Lessons  IX  and  XX.) 

3.  Attendance  at  meetings,  where  the  mutual  instructions  and  exhorta- 
tions of  the  Saints  form  an  efficient  means  of  increasing  faith  in  God. 

4.  Partaking  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  whereby  we 
attest  our  faith  in  Christ,  and  renew,  at  intervals,  our  covenants  with 
God. 

5.  Giving  attention  to  all  the  details  of  faithfulness  in  the  perform- 
ance of  Church  duties;  for  neglect  of  any  one  duty  tends  to  weaken  faith. 

6.  Righteousness  of  life,  manifested  in  strict  obedience  to  all  moral 
precepts — the  law  of  God  and  of  man. 
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7.  A  knowledge  that  the  course  pursued  and  the  mission  performed  is 
in  accordance  with  the  mind  and  will  of  God.  Because,  one  would  not 
develop  faith  enough  to  sacrifice  all  his  earthly  possessions  for  the  Gospel, 
unless  he  knew  that  such  a  course  accorded  with  the  will  of  God. 

9.  The  weakening  of  faith  is  produced  by  tendencies  and  actions  op- 
posite to  those  named  above.  Two  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  this 
weakening  tendency  are  unrighteousness  of  life,  and  failure  to  perform 
the  labors  required  by  the  Gospel.  One  great  cause  of  this  weakening 
tendency  is  the  habit  of  doubting.  Quoting  from  Bowne's  "Philosophy  of 
Theism,"  p.  10:  "It  is  a  traditional  superstition  of  intellect  that  nothing 
is  to  be  accepted  which  is  not  either  self-evident  or  demonstrated.  The 
corresponding  conception  of  method  is  this:  Let  us  first  find  some  invin- 
cible fact  or  principle,  something  which  cannot  be  doubted  or  denied  with- 
out absurdity,  and  from  this  let  us  deduce  by  cogent  logic  whatever  may  be 
got  out  of  it.  When  we  reach  the  end  of  our  logic  let  us  stop.  In  other 
words,  admit  nothing  that  can  be  doubted.  Make  no  assumptions,  and 
take  no  step  which  is  not  compelled  by  rigorous  logic.  And,  above  all, 
let  no  feeling  or  sentiment  or  desire  have  any  voice  in  determining  belief. 
If  we  follow  this  rule  we  shall  never  be  confounded,  and  knowledge  will 
progress.  Opposed  to  this  conception  of  method  is  another,  as  follows: 
Instead  of  doubting  everything  that  can  be  doubted,  let  us  rather  doubt 
nothing  until  we  are  compelled  to  doubt.  Let  us  asume  that  everything 
is  what  it  reports  itself  until  some  reasons  for  doubt  appear.  In  society 
we  get  on  better  by  assuming  that  men  are  truthful,  and  by  doubting 
only  for  special  reasons,  than  we  should  if  we  assumed  that  all  men  are 
liars,  and  believed  them  only  when  compelled.  So  in  all  investigation 
we  make  more  progress  if  we  assume  the  truthfulness  of  the  universe 
and  of  our  own  nature  than  we  should  if  we  doubted  both.  Such  are  the 
two  methods.  The  former  assumes  everything  to  be  false  until  proved 
true;  the  latter  assumes  everything  to  be  true  until  proved  false.  All 
fruitful  work  proceeds  upon  the  latter  method;  most  speculative  criti- 
cism and  closet-philosophy  proceed  upon  the  former.  Hence  their  per- 
ennial  barrenness." 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  not  only  faith,  but  knowledge,  as  well,  is 
lost  through  the  habit  of  doubting. 


REVIEW. 

1.  Define  hope.  2.  Discuss  its  positive  character.  3.  What  is  man's 
nature,  active  or  passive?  4.  Is  it  natural  for  him  to  have  faith,  or 
to  be  devoid  of  it?  5.  Why  is  hope  one  of  the  roots  of  faith?  6.  What 
becomes  of  hope  if  it  does  not  develop  into  faith?  7.  Illustrate.  8. 
Show  how  hope  leads  to  knowledge.  9.  Define  desire.  10.  Why  is  it  a 
root  of  faith?  11.  Why  is  it  incomplete  if  it  does  not  develop  into  faith? 
12.  What  effect  has  evidence  on  faith?  13.  Explain  Romans  10:  17. 
14.  What  rule  should  be  followed  in  presenting  evidence?  15.  What 
danger  is  there  in  following  the  doubting  tendency?  16.  Illustrate  the 
advantage  of  the  habit  of  believing.  17.  What  is  an  assurance?  18. 
How  is  it  produced?    19.     To  what  labors  and  sufferings  has   this  assur- 
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ance  prompted  people?  20.  In  what  two  relations  may  knowledge  stand 
to  faith?  21.  Explain  both  of  these.  22.  Why  is  one  of  them  unsatisfac- 
tory? 23.  Which  one?  24.  Why  is  the  other  desirable?  25.  How  is 
such  a  knowledge  as  this  developed?  26.  Show  that  it  can  not  be  obtained 
without  previous  faith.  27.  Why  is  this  knowledge  necessary  with  refer- 
ence to  the  things  of  God?  28.  What  difference,  in  faithfulness,  is  some- 
times shown  by  those  whose  knowledge  came  without  faith,  and  those 
whose  knowledge  came  through  faith?  29.  Illustrate.  30.  Why  are 
works  without  faith  of  no  avail?  31.  Explain  "By  the  works  of  the  law 
no  flesh  is  justified."  32.  Show  the  necessity  of  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
to  make  these  works  efficacious.  33.  Show  that  faith  without  works  is 
incomplete.  34.  Name  and  discuss  the  various  means  whereby  faith  may 
be  strengthened.  35.  How  may  it  be  weakened?  36.  Discuss  the  doubt 
method  and  the  faith  method. 


PRELIMINARY  PROGRAM  No.  13 

i.      Opening  exercises.      Suggestive  hymns,  pp.  218  and  98. 

2.  Essay.     Topics  may  be  suggested  by  the  New  Year. 

3.  Music. 

4.  Reading.     Prentice's  "  Closing  Year." 

5.  Recitation.      "All's  for  the  Best/'  by  Tupper. 
Closing  hymn,  p.  22. 


The  asking-  and  answering  of  incidental  questions  on  appropriate 
subjects  will  often  be  found  a  valuable  exercise.  A  few  hints  on  this 
work  may  be  of  value.  Questions  are  of  two  kinds,  catch  questions,  and 
questions  intended  to  bring  out  useful  information.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  first  kind  should  be  avoided  entirely.  Generally  speaking,  no 
one  should  ask  questions  merely  for  the  sake  of  doing  so.  He  should 
have  a  wish  to  gain  information,  and  this  wish  will  make  the  questions 
genuine  and  valuable.  Questions  should  not  deal  with  valueless  subjects, 
or  with  mysteries.  They  should  be  wholesome  and  on  useful  topics. 
Silly  questions  are  worse  than  none.  Questions  regarding  the  lives  and 
relationships  of  individuals  are  usually  objectionable,  unless  they  point 
out  some  special  lesson.  The  most  valuable  questions  are  those  which 
bring  out  the  freest  and  most  useful  interchange  of  ideas.  They  should 
always  be  thought-producers.  Hackneyed  questions  and  those  which  are 
fully  answered  in  the  regular  lessons,  should  be  avoided. 


LESSON  XIII. 


THE  FOUNDATION    PRINCIPLE    OF  THE  GOSPEL. 

Note  1. 


TOPICS. 

i.     Faith  in  God. 

a.  In  the  Father. 

b.  In  the  Son. 

c.  In  the  Holy  Ghost, 

2.     Faith  in  Scripture. 

a,  In  the  Bible. 

b,  In  the  Book  of  Mormon 

c,  In    the   Doctrine    and 

Covenants . 
d     In  the  Pearl  of  Great 
Price, 


Note  2. 
Note  j. 
Note  4 . 

Notes  5  &  6. 
Notes  7,  8-&  g. 


REFERENCES. 


For  references  on  this  topic 
see  Comp  ,  pp.  16-19;  Art.  of 
F.  (T.),  pp.  102,  103,  35-44; 
Gospel,  pp.  112-135. 


Comp.,  pp.  95-101. 
Gospel,  pp.  57-105. 
Art.  of  F.  (T.),  pp.  240-307. 
O.  E.  H.,  pp.  308-321. 

O.  P.,  "Divine  Authenticity 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon." 


NOTES. 


1.  FAITH  IN  RELIGION:— In  the  preceding  lessons  faith  has  been 
treated  more  in  its  general  meaning.  In  Note  4,  Lesson  XI,  however,  its 
specific  nature  as  a  principle  of  religion  is  considered.  It  is  self-evident 
that  faith  must  be  the  foundation  principle  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  the  first 
step  in  obedience  to  Gospel  principles.  Until  that  step  has  been  taken, 
and  faith  established  in  the  mind,  advancement  in  the  work  of  God  is 
impossible.  He  who  closes  his  mind  to  faith  and  its  influence,  rejects 
the  only  means  of  advancing  to  the  high  position  of  a  servant  of  Christ. 
Therein  is  the  mistake  made  by  some  of  the  young  people  among  the 
Latter-day  Saints,  as  well  as  in  he  world.  They  require,  first,  an  abso- 
lute demonstration  of  religious  truths,  before  they  will  exercise  faith. 
But,  as  already  explained,  complete  demonstration  follows  faith.  A  tes- 
timony of  the  Gospel  can  no  more  be  obtained  without  the  previous  exer- 
cise of  faith,  than  bodily  strength  can  be  secured  without  food.  "Through 
faith  they  were  to  obtain  this  knowledge;  and,  having  power  by  faith  to 
obtain  the  knowledge  of  God,  they  could  with  it  obtain  all  other  things 
which  pertain  to  life  and  godliness.  By  these  sayings  of  the  Apostle 
[Peter]  we  learn  that  it  was  by  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  God  that  men 
got  the  knowledge  of  all  things  which  pertain  to  life  and  goodness,  and 
this  knowledge  was  the  effect  of  faith;  so  that  all  things  which  pertain  to 
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life  and  godliness  are  the  effects  of  faith."— Seventh  Lecture  on  Faith, 
Doc.   and  Cov.  p.   74. 

2.  FAITH  IN  THE  FATHER:— In  a  theological  sense,  we  under- 
stand by  faith  as  already  outlined,  a  living,  inspiring  confidence  in  God, 
and  an  acceptance  of  His  will  as  our  law,  and  of  his  words  as  our  guide 
in  life.  Faith  in  God  is  possible  only  as  we  come  to  know,  or  at  least 
to  believe,  that  He  exists,  and  moreover  that  He  is  a  Being  of  worthy 
character  and  attributes Some  knowledge  concerning  the  attri- 
butes of  Deity  is  essential  to  the  exercise  of  faith  in  Him.  Let  us  adopt 
the  summary  of  facts  as  set  forth  by  the  prophet,  Joseph  Smith:  he  pre- 
sents, on  the  testimony  of  scripture,  the  following  statements  respecting 
the    character   of    God: 

"(1.)  That  He  was  God  before  the  world  was  created,  and  the  same 
God   that  He  was  after  it  was  created. 

"(2.)  That  He  is  merciful  and  gracious,  slow  to  anger,  abundant  in 
goodness,  and  that  He  was  so  from  everlasting,  and  will  be  to  everlast- 
ing. 

"(3.)  That  He  changes  not,  neither  is  there  variableness  with  Him; 
but  that  He  is  the  same  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  being  the  same 
yesterday,  today,  and  forever;  and  that  His  course  is  one  eternal  round, 
without   variation. 

"(4.)     That  He  is  a  God  of  truth,  and  cannot  lie. 

"(5.)  That  He  is  no  respecter  of  persons;  but  in  every  nation  he  that 
fears  God     and  works  righteousness  is  accepted  of  Him. 

"(6.)     That  He  is   love." — Third  Lecture  on  Faith. 

A  knowledge  of  these  comprehensive  features  of  the  Divine  nature 
will  enable  one  to  exercise  rational  and  intelligent  faith  in  God.  And 
upon  such  knowledge  of  God's  existence,  the  worthiness  of  His  character, 
and  the  perfection  of  His  attributes,  is  man's  faith  in  Him  established. 
Faith,  then,  cannot  be  exercised  in  the  absence  of  all  knowledge;  yet 
even  the  benighted  heathen  show  some  of  the  fruits  of  faith;  but  they 
have  at  least  the  conviction  that  arises  from  man's  natural  intuition 
regarding  a  supreme  power,  which  has  been  described  as  a  common  heri- 
tage  of  humanity. — Talmage's   "Articles  of  Faith." 

3.  FAITH  IN  THE  SON:— Faith  in  God  would  be  in- 
complete and  of  but  little  avail,  if  it  were  not  accom- 
panied by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  the  earth  was 
created  and  redeemed.  Before  we  can  come  to  God  acceptably,  we 
must  accept  the  mediation  of  Messiah,  whereby  our  reunion  with  God  is 
rendered  possible.  An  emphatic  statement  of  this  truth  is  found  in  the 
Pearl  of  Great  Price  (page  12)  where  the  commandment  of  God  to  Adam 
is  recorded  in  these  words:     "And  then  the  angel  spake  saying,  This  thing 

(the  sacrifice  Adam  was  offering)  is  a  similitude  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Only  Begotten  of  the  Father,  which  is  full  of  grace  and  truth.  Wherefore, 
thou  shalt  do  all  that  thou  doest  in  the  name  of  the  Son,  and  thou  shalt 
repent  and  call  upon  God  in  the  name  of  the  Son  forevermore."  It  has 
been  repeated  so  many  times  in  all  the  books  of  Scripture  (see  references 
in  outline)  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  Jesus  is  the  Way  of  approaching 
God.     Hence,   any  system    of    religion  which  omits  faith  in  Jesus   Christ 
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as  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  is  stamped  by  that  one  fact,  as  lacking  in 
divinity. 

4.  FAITH  IN  THE  HOLY  GHOST:— As  God  the  Father  is  the  director 
of  all  things  pertaining  to  earth,  and  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Mediator  be- 
tween Deity  and  man,  so  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  Witness  to  the  truth  of 
these  things.  As  such  we  are  expected  to  have  faith  in  Him.  By  exer- 
cising this  faith  and  receiving  His  manifestation,  we  may  gain  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  God  and  Christ.  And  this  is  the  only  way  in  which 
our  knowledge  of  and  faith  in  them  may  be  perfected.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  in  our  present  fallen  and  sinful  state,  the  continued  personal 
ministrations  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  withheld  from  us;  but  we 
are  entitled  to  the  constant  ministrations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  if  we  live 
for  them.  By  the  witness  He  gives  us,  therefore,  we  may  gain  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  other  two  members  of  the  Godhead,  than  in  any  other 
way.  That  is  why  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  so  deadly  as  to  be 
unpardonable.  It  really  includes  sin  against  the  Father  and  the  Son; 
since  he  who  possesses  the  fulness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  has  gained  thereby 
a  testimony  of  the  other  two.  To  deny  the  Holy  Ghost  is  to  deny  the 
three  members  of  the  Godhead.  Hence  Jesus  said,  (Matt.  12:  32)  "Who- 
soever speaketh  a  word  against  the  Son  of  man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him; 
but  whosoever  speaketh  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven 
him,  neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the  world  to  come."  Another  reason 
for  this  may  be  that  as  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  personage  of  Spirit,  He  is 
capable  of  entering  into  a  closer  union  with  man's  spirit,  than  if  He  were 
a  personage  of  tabernacle.  Therefore,  His  witness  is  more  direct  and 
emphatic  than  would  be  that  of  the  Father  or  the  Son. — (See  Doc.  and 
Cov.   130:    22.) 

5.  MEANING  OF  "SCRIPTURE":— The  word  comes  from  the  Latin 
"scripturus,"  meaning  "that  which  is  written."  The  term  was  used  in  the 
New  Testament,  to  designate  the  Old,  and  later  it  came  to  be  applied  to 
the  New  Testament  as  well.  This  use  of  the  term  limited  its  meaning  to 
sacred  writings,  inspired  of  God.  That  is  the  meaning  in  which  it  is 
used  by  the  Christian  world;  and  by  them  it  is  limited  to  the  Bible.  The 
Latter-day  Saints,  however,  apply  the  general  term  "Scripture"  to  that 
which  is  spoken  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  well  as  to 
that  which  is  written.  "And  whatsoever  they  shall  speak  when  moved 
upon  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  shall  be  scripture,  shall  be  the  will  of  the  Lord, 
shall  be  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  shall  be  the  word  of  the  Lord,  shall  be  the 
voice  of  the  Lord,  and  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation." — Doc.  and  Cov. 
68:   4. 

This  statement  agrees  with  the  one  made  by  Peter  in  his  second  epistle, 
1:  21:  "For  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man;  but 
holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  Using 
the  term  Scripture  in  its  more  specific  meaning,  however,  it  is  limited  to 
the  sacred  writings.  But  even  here  the  Latter-day  Saints  give  it  a  much 
Avider  meaning  than  is  applied  to  it  among  other  denominations.  We 
include  in  the  list  of  Scripture  not  only  the  Bible,  which  is  the  only  Scrip- 
ture recognized  by  sectarians,  but  also  the  Book  of  Mormon,  the  Doctrine 
and  Covenants,  and  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price.     These  four  books  have  be- 
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come  Scripture  to  us,  not  only  on  account  of  the  inspiration  under  which 
they  were  written,  but  also  because  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Church,  in  general  conference  assembled,  have  adopted  these  books  as  the 
standard  works  of  the  Church,  and  its  rule  in  faith  and  practice.  This 
extension  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  "Scripture"  by  the  Latter-day 
Saints  implies  that  whenever  God  sees  fit  to  do  so,  he  will  give  to  the 
Church  other  Scripture  than  that  already  recognized.  And  this  is  perfectly 
reasonable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  believe  in  continual  revelation, 
since  that  is  the  legitimate  source  from  which  new  Scripture  is  produced. 
Therefore,  we  understand  "Scripture"  to  mean  writings  inspired  of  God, 
and  adopted  by  the  Church  as  standards  of  belief  and  conduct. 

6.  NECESSITY  OP  FAITH  IN  SCRIPTURE:— If  men  have  faith  in 
God,  it  is  reasonable  that  they  have  faith  also  in  the  scriptures.  For 
the  scriptures  are  the  work  of  the  servants  of  God,  inspired  by  His  Spirit, 
and  accepted  and  approved  by  Him.  Not  only  that,  but  they  are  one  of 
the  means  by  which  the  testimony  and  witness  of  God  is  given  to  man. 
Much  of  our  knowledge  of  his  character  and  of  His  will  has  come  to  us 
through  the  medium  of  scripture.  Hence,  if  man  rejects  that  medium 
and  refuses  to  give  it  his  credence,  he  is,  in  effect,  rejecting  God.  The 
unreasonableness  of  professing  a  belief  in  God,  and,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
jecting so  important  a  medium  of  his  self-revelation,  should  be  clearly 
apparent.  The  scriptures  have  been  appealed  to  very  frequently  in  the 
days  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  and  their  words  on  the  necessity  of  faith 
in  them  are  unmistakable.  They  are  spoken  of  as  having  been  given  by 
inspiration  of  God  through  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  1:  16;  2  Tim.  3:  16); 
Christ  taught  out  of  them  and  confirmed  them.  (Matt.  4:  4;  Mark  12:  10; 
Luke  24:  27);  they  testify  of  Him,  (John  5:  39;  Acts  10:  43);  they  are  to 
be  taught  diligently,  (1  Peter  2:  2);  they  are  given  through  the  prophets 
and  through  Jesus  Christ,  (Luke  16:  31;  Rom.  3:  2;  Heb.  1:  2);  they  are 
appealed  to  by  the  apostles,  (Acts  8:  3;  17:  2;  18:  24);  and  the  declaration 
is  made  that  those  who  reject  the  scriptures  shall  be  judged  by  them, 
(John  12:  48;  Heb.  2:  3;  10:  28;  12:  25). 

7.  DIVINITY  OF  SCRIPTURE:— Lack  of  space  prevents  a  detailed 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  faith  in  the  four  books  of  Scripture.  For  fur- 
ther information,  the  students  are  referred  to  "The  Gospel,"  by  Elder  B. 
H.  Roberts,  and  the  "Articles  of  Faith,"  by  Elder  J.  E.  Talmage.  The 
works  of  Paley  and  Fisher  on  "Christian  Evidences"  will  be  of  great  assist- 
ance in  the  study  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Bible,  as  will  also  the  "Bible 
Helps,"  published  with  the  Bagster  or  Oxford  "Teachers'  Bible."  Orson 
Pratt's  pamphlet,  "Divine  Authenticity  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,"  is  a 
worthy    treatise  on  that  subject. 

8.  CREDIBILITY  AND  AUTHENTICITY:— In  considering  these  books 
of  scripture,  and  determining  why  we  should  have  faith  in  them,  the  fol- 
lowing points  should  be  carefully  studied: 

1.  The  genuineness,  or  authenticity  of  the  books;  i.  e.  that  they  were 
written  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  ascribed. 

2.  The  credibility  of  the  books,  i.  e.  that  they  bear  evidence  of  being 
true  in  their  statements. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  credibility  of  a  book  does  not  al- 
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ways  depend  upon  its  authenticity.  For  example,  The  Book  called  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Luke.  But  if 
it  should  be  found  that  Luke  was  not  its  author,  or,  in  other  words,  that  its 
authorship  is  not  authentically  known,  it  may  still  be  a  fact  that  the  book 
is  credible:  i.  e.  that  the  events  narrated  in  it  actually  took  place.  On  the 
Other  hand,  if  a  book  is  found  to  be  authentic,  i.  e.  written  by  the  one  or 
ones  to  whom  it  is  attributed,  then  it  is  a  fair  presumption  that  it  is  to  be 
believed.  For  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  authors  of  the  books  of 
scripture  were  men  of  God,  and  therefore  it  is  unlikely  that  they  would  wil- 
fully deceive  their  fellow-men  by  recording  events  which  did  not  take  place. 
Therefore,  authenticity  implies  credibility;  but  lack  of  authenticity  does  not 
imply  incredibility. 

9.  INTERNAL  AND  EXTERNAL  EVIDENCES:— Evidences  of  the 
authenticity  and  credibility  of  Scripture  are  of  two  kinds,  internal  and  ex- 
ternal. The  first  are  found  in  the  books  themselves,  and  include  such  ele- 
ments as  literary  style,  prophecy,  historical  and  other  data,  evidences  of  in- 
spiration, true  statement  of  religious  principles,  etc.  The  second  are  found 
outside  the  books,  and  are  corroborative  of  them.  These  include  such  ele- 
ments as  events  corresponding  to  historical  statements,  or  fulfilling  pro- 
phecies, manners  and  customs  learned  from  other  sources,  and  correspond- 
ing to  statements  in  the  books,  ruins  and  other  archaeological  remains,  etc. 
But  aside  from  these,  and  the  very  best  evidence  of  the  divinity  of  Scrip- 
ture, is  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  himself. 
This  can  be  obtained  by  a  prayerful  reading  and  study  of  the  books  them- 
selves, inspired  by  the  same  Spirit  which  inspired  the  writers.  In  this  inves- 
tigation, as  in  every  other,  the  faith-method  is  decidedly  superior  to  the 
doubt-method. 

(Read  Moroni  10:  3-6,  and  Mormon  8:  14-18.) 


REVIEW. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  faith  in  general  and  faith  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  Gospel?  2.  "Why  must  faith  be  the  foundation  principle  of  the 
Gospel?  3.  Why  must  a  demonstration  of  religion  follow  faith,  instead  of 
preceding  it?  4.  Explain  the  words  of  Peter  on  this  subject.  5.  What  is 
faith  in  a  theological  sense?  6.  Why  must  we  accept  the  will  of  God  in 
addition  to  believing  in  Him?  7.  Why  is  faith  in  God  founded  on  some 
knowledge  of  His  attributes?  8.  Name  the  chief  attributes  of  Deity,  as 
enumerated  by  Joseph  Smith.  9.  Discuss  each  of  these  as  a  basis  for  our 
faith.  10.  How  does  man's  natural  intuition  assist  this  knowledge?  11. 
Why  is  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  necessary?  12.  Prove  that  we  can  approach 
the  Father  only  through  the  Son.  13.  What  were  the  words  of  God  to 
Adam  on  this  subject?  14.  Name,  then,  one  test  of  the  divinity  of  a  sys- 
tem of  religion.  15.  Name  one  relationship  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  stands 
to  the  other  members  of  the  Godhead.  16.  Why  is  He  our  only  constant 
witness  of  the  Godhead?  17.  Why  is  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  un- 
pardonable? 18.  Repeat  the  words  of  Joseph  Smith  regarding  the  closeness 
of  the  companionship  of  the  Spirit.  19.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"scripture?"     20.     Give  the  broadest  meaning  of  the  term.    21.    What  book 
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is  recognized  as  scripture  by  the  Christian  world  at  large?  22.  What 
hooks  are  recognized  as  scripture  by  the  Latter-day  Saints?  23.  How 
have  these  books  become  scripture  to  us?  24.  "What,  then,  are  the  two 
tests  by  which  a  book  is  known  as  scripture?  25.  Why  may  we  expect  ad- 
ditional scripture?  26.  Why  it  is  unreasonable  to  profess  faith  in  God  and 
reject  the  scriptures?  27.  What  sufficient  reasons  have  we  for  our  faith  in 
the  scriptures?  28.  Discuss  the  divinity  of  the  Bible.  29.  Of  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  30.  Of  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants.  31.  Of  the  Pearl  of  Great 
Price.  32.  What  is  meant  by  the  authenticity  of  a  book  of  scripture?  33. 
By  its  credibility?  34.  Why  does  lack  of  authenticity  not  imply,  neces- 
sarily, incredibility?  35.  Why  does  authenticity  imply  credibility?  36. 
What  is  meant  by  internal  evidences  of  the  divinity  of  a  book?  37.  Exter- 
nal evidences?  38.  What  is  the  best  method  of  developing  faith  in  scrip- 
ture? 


PRELIMINARY  PROGRAM  No.  14. 

i.      Opening  hymns,  pp.  295  and  345. 

2.  Essay.* 

3.  Music. 

4.  Reading  or  recitation.      Selection  will  be  published  in  cur- 
rent number  of  Era. 

5.  Music. 


*  Following-  is  a  selection  from  Burke's  essay  on  the  revolution  in 
France: 

"It  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since  I  saw  the  Queen  of  France, 
then  the  Dauphiness,  at  Versailles;  and  surely  never  lighted  on  this  orb, 
which  she  hardly  seemed  to  touch,  a  more  delightful  vision.  I  saw  her  just 
above  the  horizon,  decorating  and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere  she  had  just 
begun  to  move  in;  glittering  like  the  morning  star,  full  of  life,  and  splendor 
and  joy.  Oh,  what  a  revolution!  and  what  a  heart  must  I  have,  to  con- 
template that  elevation  and  that  fall!  Little  did  I  dream, 
when  she  added  titles  of  veneration  to  those  of  enthusiastic, 
distant,  respectful  love,  that  she  would  ever  be  obliged 
to  carry  the  sharp  antidote  against  disgrace  concealed  in  that 
bosom;  little  did  I  dream  that  I  should  have  lived  to  see  such  disasters 
fallen  upon  her  in  a  nation  of  gallant  men,  in  a  nation  of  men  of  honor, 
and  of  cavaliers.  I  thought  ten  thousand  swords  must  have  leaped  from 
their  scabbards  to  avenge  even  a  look  that  threatened  her  with  insult.  But 
the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone.  That  of  sophisters,  economists,  and  calcu- 
rors,  has  succeeded;  and  the  glory  of  Europe  is  extinguished  for  ever. 
Never,  never  more,  shall  we  behold  that  generous  loyalty  to  rank  and  sex, 
that  proud  submission,  that  dignified  obedience,  that  subordination  of  the 
heart,  which  kept  alive,  even  in  servitude  itself,  the  spirit  of  an  exalted 
freedom.  The  unbought  grace  of  life,  the  cheap  defence  of  nations,  the 
nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and  heroic  enterprise,  is  gone!  It  is  gone,  that 
sensibility  of  principle,  that  chastity  of  honor,  which  felt  a  stain  like  a 
wound,  which  inspired  courage  whilst  it  mitigated  ferocity,  and  which  en- 
nobled whatever  it  touched." 


LESSON  XIV. 


THE  FOUNDATION  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  GOSPEL 

■ — [Continued  ) 


TOPICS. 

3.     Faith  in  the  Living  Oracles. 


In  the  Priesthood. 
In  the  Presidency. 


Note  1. 

Notes  2,  j  &  4. 

Note  5. 


4- 


Faith  in  the  Plan  of  Salvation. 

Note  6. 
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"      xvi:  15-17. 
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1  Cor.  ii:  14-21. 
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John  xii:  48-50. 

Alma  xii:  30-37. 
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NOTES. 

1.  THE  LIVING  ORACLES: — God  has  never  given  a  dispensation  of 
the  Gospel  to  his  earthly  children  without  entrusting-  it  to  some  of  his  ser- 
vants. These  men  have  been  given  the  keys  of  their  respective  dispensa- 
tions; have  controlled,  under  God,  the  labors  thereof;  have  been,  in  short, 
the  "living  oracles"  to  their  generation.  The  word  "oracle"  is  instructive. 
It  is  derived  from  the  Latin  "ora,"  meaning  the  mouth.  It  means,  there- 
fore, those  whose  authoritative  teachings  are  by  spoken  word,  as  well  as 
by  pen.  And  their  word  takes  precedence,  with  their  own  generation, 
over  that  which  has  been  written  by  any  previous  authority.  This  for  the 
reason  that  their  instructions  are  especially  adapted  to  present  needs.  Pe- 
culiar conditions  arise  in  different  stages  of  the  world's  history,  which 
must  be  met  by  appropriate  instructions.  These  instructions  can  be  given 
only  by  those  who  live  in  the  time,  and  witness  the  events.  These  are  the 
living  oracles.  "Where  they  are  not  to  be  found,  and  absolute  dependence 
is  placed  upon  man's  interpretation  of  the  writings  of  a  previous  genera- 
tion,  produced,   perhaps,   under  entirely  different  conditions,    confusion   is 
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sure  to  result.  Hence  the  necessity  of  living  oracles  who  speak  in  the 
name  of  God;  and  hence  the  need  of  exercising  faith  in  them.  For  there 
is  no  danger  of  misunderstanding  or  misapplying  their  words,  since  they 
themselves  are  present  to  correct  all  errors.  Their  authority  also  includes 
<the  right  to  interpret  the  scriptural  writings  of  previous  dispensations. 
For  in  case  of  doubt  as  to  what  the  law  of  God  is,  final  appeal  is  made 
to  the  living  oracles,  who  interpret  through  the  authority  of  the  Priest- 
hood, and  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

2.  NATURE  OF  PRIESTHOOD:— The  Priesthood  is  the  authority  dele- 
gated to  man  to  act  in  the  name  of  God,  and  to  have  those  acts  approved 
of  him.  Whatever  is  done  by  this  authority,  is  as  if  God  himself  had 
done  it.  The  one  holding  the  Priesthood  becomes  an  agent  for  the  Lord, 
•and  as  such  is  recognized  and  protected.  Messiah  made  this  principle 
•elear  when  he  said,  "Whosoever  receiveth  you  receiveth  me,  and  whosoever 
receiveth  me  receiveth  him  that  sent  me."  Conversely;  if  a  servant  of  God 
as  rejected,  it  is  as  if  God  himself  were  rejected.  Hence  the  zealous  care 
which  the  Lord  has  for  his  servants;  and  the  judgments  which  have  so  fre- 
quently followed  their  rejection.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  recognition  and 
protection  that  an  earthly  government  extends  to  its  representatives;  in- 
sult to  one  of  them  often  occasioning  a  general  uprising  of  a  whole  people 
in  wrath. 

3.  NECESSITY  OF  FAITH  IN  THE  PRIESTHOOD:— The  oracles  of 
God  in  all  dispensations  have  held  the  Priesthood.  In  fact,  it  is  by  the 
Priesthood,  and  their  special  appointment  under  it,  that  they  have  become 
■oracles.  Therefore,  he  who  has  no  faith  in  the  Priesthood  can  have  no 
faith  in  the  living  oracles.  But  priestcraft  has  flourished  instead  of  Priest- 
hood so  much  in  the  history  of  the  world  that  the  absence  of  faith  in  the 
Priesthood  of  God  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at.  Yet  the  great  truth 
remains  and  must  be  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  men,  that  faith 
in  those  who  bear  the  Priesthood  of  God  and  speak  in  his  name,  must  be 
insisted  upon.  For  when  these  men  go  forth  into  the  world  and 
give  their  testimony  and  warning  to  the  world,  accompanying  their  words, 
as  Christ  did,  by  appropriate  works,  if  their  testimony  is  not  received,  it 
will  be  followed  by  judgments  which  cannot  be  mistaken.  "For  after  your 
testimony  cometh  the  testimony  of  earthquakes,  that  shall  cause  groan- 
ings  in  the  midst  of  her  [the  earth],  and  men  shall  fall  upon  the  ground, 
a.nd  shall  not  be  able  to  stand."  Doc.  and  Cov.  88:  89.  Yet  this  is  no  more 
than  has  been  done  in  all  dispensations  when  men  have  refused  to  exercise 
faith  in  the  Priesthood.  From  the  time  of  Cain  to  our  own  day,  the  wrath 
and  the  curse  of  God  haye  followed  the  rejection  of  his  authoritative  mes- 
sage. The  curse  of  God  on  Cain,  the  flood,  the  rejection  and  dispersion  of 
Israel,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem— these  are  all  typical  instances  of  the 
judgments  of  God,  following  a  lack  of  reverence  for  his  Priesthood. 

4.  AARONIC  AND  MELCHIZEDEK  PRIESTHOOD:— The  students 
are  recommended  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  two  divisions  of  Priest- 
hood existing  in  the  Church,  the  Melchizedek  and  the  Aaronic.  For  inform- 
ation on  the  subject  they  are  referred  to  the  late  President  John  Taylor's 
pamphlet,  "Items  on  Priesthood";  Talmage's  "Articles  of  Faith,"  op.  207-217; 
Doc.  and  Cov.  Sections  20,  84  and  107;  Compendium,  pp.  64-77;  Outlines  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  Part  IV,  Section  V. 
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5.  FAITH  IN  THE  PRESIDENCY:— Faith  in  the  Priesthood  in  general 
must  be  supplemented  by  a  specific  faith  in  those  who  hold  the  keys  of  the 
Priesthood,  and  preside  in  its  various  organizations.  Priesthood  without 
Presidency  would  be  unorganized,  and  lacking  in  efficiency.  It  would  be 
like  military  skill  without  army  organization— the  rank  and  file  without 
officers  and  discipline.  It  is  common  in  the  world  of  Protestantism  for  men 
to  recognize  a  sort  of  sanctity  or  vague  authority  in  their  ministers  and 
spiritual  advisers,  but  they  would  stand  aghast  at  the  idea  of  looking  upon 
these  ministers  as  vicegerents  of  God  authorized  to  speak  and  act  in  his 
name  and  with  his  full  authority.  And  yet,  wherever  God  has  bestowed 
his  true  Priesthood,  he  has  called  and  appointed  men  not  only  to  hold  the 
Priesthood,  and  exercise  its  authority  in  a  general  way,  but  to  grasp  the 
keys  of  God's  authority,  and  direct  his  work.  And  all  this  as  if  God  were 
conducting  it  in  person.  That  is  the  only  consistent  view  to  take  of  the 
Priesthood.  Since  it  is  the  power  of  God,  it  must  be  exercised  according  to 
a  certain  order,  and  under  the  direction  of  him  who  holds  the  fulness  of 
keys  and  presidency,  and  of  those  who  exercise  local  presidency.  Whether 
it  be  the  presidency  of  the  Church  at  large,  or  of  a  stake,  or  a  ward,  or  a 
branch,  or  a  quorum,  we  are  expected  to  render  to  the  men  who  exercise 
these  powers  of  presidency  all  proper  reverence  and  obedience  in  their  res- 
pective positions.  We  cannot  honor  the  Priesthood  if  we  do  not  honor  those 
who  hold  its  keys.  They  are  indeed  the  living  oracles  of  our  time,  and  the 
voice  of  inspiration  from  them  is  as  the  voice  of  God  to  us. 

6.  FAITH  IN  THE  PLAN  OF  SALVATION:— In  this  day  of  theories 
and  speculations  regarding  the  origin  and  destiny  of  man;  when  men  are 
seized  with  doubt  and  uncertainty  regarding  the  great  questions  of  spirit 
and  matter,  evolution  and  dissolution,  life  and  death,  faith  in  the  great 
plan  of  salvation  is  likely  to  be  lessened.  If  instead  of  being  a  son  of  God, 
formed  in  his  image,  man  is  looked  upon  as  the  product  of  a  blind  process 
of  evolution;  if  instead  of  falling  from  purity  to  sinfulness  and  death,  he 
is  regarded  as  having  ascended  by  a  long  process  from  a  level  far  below 
the  brutes,  to  his  present  condition  of  intelligence  and  civilization;  if  in- 
stead of  being  in  need  of  an  infinite  Redeemer,  mortal  man  is  believed  to 
be  able  to  overcome  evil  and  redeem  himself,  then  faith  in  the  plan  of  sal- 
vation will  be  not  only  weakened,  but  absolutely  destroyed.  Therefore,  it 
is  necessary  for  us  to  go  back  to  first  principles  and  accept  the  plain  word 
of  God  and  of  his  servants:  that  man  was  originally  innocent  and  exalted, 
and  fell  through  transgression;  that  a  Redeemer  was  provided,  who  atoned 
for  the  original  sin;  and  that  a  plan  of  salvation  was  instituted  by  which 
man  can  overcome  the  effects  of  his  own  sins,  and  regain  the  presence  of 
God,  with  exaltation  and  eternal  life.  The  theories  of  men  may  or  may  not 
be  correct;  but  in  the  word  of  God  we  have  a  safe  foundation  for  our  faith. 
And  it  is  the  peculiar  mission  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  to  establish  and 
confirm  the  world  in  an  implicit  faith  in  the  plan  of  salvation,  as  revealed 
to  man  from  God.  The  young  men  who  will  have  so  much  of  this  work  to 
do,  should  become  thoroughly  informed  and  founded  in  their  faith,  as  to- 
the  divinity  of  the  plan  of  salvation. 
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REVIEW. 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term,  "the  living  oracles?"  2.  Why  have 
living  oracles  been  appointed  of  God  in  all  dispensations?  3.  Why  are 
their  words  more  valuable  to  their  own  generation  than  those  which  have- 
come  down  from  previous  dispensations?  4.  Discuss  their  right  to  inter- 
pret previous  writings.  5.  Show  the  confusion  which  has  resulted  from  the 
interpretation  of  these  writings  by  uninspired  men.  6.  What  is  Priest- 
hood? 7.  Why  should  it  be  considered  sacred?  8.  What  did  Jesus  say 
regarding  this?  9.  Why  is  faith  in  the  Priesthood  necessary  to  those  who 
would  exercise  faith  in  the  living  oracles?  10.  Why  do  judgments  fall  on 
those  who  reject  the  Priesthood?  11.  Name  some  of  the  judgments  which 
have  come  in  the  past.  12.  Name  the  two  divisions  of  Priesthood.  13.  Define 
"Aaronic  Priesthood."  14.  "Melchizedek  Priesthood."  15.  Name  the 
officers  in  each  division  of  Priesthood.  16.  Give  a  brief  history  of  the 
Priesthood.  17.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  "keys  of  Priesthood?" 
18.  Show  that  these  keys  are  held  by  those  who  exercise  presidency.  19, 
Show  that  these  men  are  vicegerents  of  God.  20.  Discuss  the  validity 
and  force  of  their  acts.  21.  Why  should  they  be  honored  in  their  posi- 
tions? 22.  What  is  the  Plan  of  Salvation?  23.  How  has  it  been  made 
known  to  us?  24.  What  theories  of  men  are  opposed  to  it?  25.  Why  is- 
our  knowledge  of  the  plan  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  these  theories?  26. 
What  is  the  value  of  the  plan  of  salvation?  27.  What  peculiar  mission  de- 
volves on  the  Latter-day  Saints?  28.  Why  is  this  mission  particularly  es- 
sential at  the  present  time? 


PRELIMINARY  PROGRAM  No.  15. 

i.  Opening  exercises.     Suggestive  hymns,  pp.  297  and  66. 

.2.  Bible  reading.      "  Parable  of  the  Unmerciful  Servant." 

3.  Recitation.     Extract  from  Thackeray's  "  Book  of  Snobs." 

4.  Instrumental  or  vocal  music. 

5.  Essay. 

6.  Reading  or  declamation.* 


•"I'll  pass  this  way  but  once,"  a  fool  cried  out, 
"And  therefore  I  will  laugh  and  take  my  ease; 

Let  others  toil  and  sweat  and  fret  and  doubt, 
And  miss  the  chance  God  gives  them,  if  they  please — 

But  I  will  journey  down  the  careless  ways 

And  ope  my  eyes  to  none  but  happy  days." 

"I'll  pass  this  way  but  once,"  another  said, 

"Hence  all  that  God  laid  out  for  me  to  do 
I  must  be  doing  as  I  fare  ahead, 

That  He  may  say,  'Well  done,'  when  I  am  through — 
By  word  and  deed  I'll  do  my  best  to  spread 
Good  cheer   along  the  )athways  that  I  tread." 

The  wise  man  did  his  work  and  did  it  well, 
And  people  blessed  him  as  he  went  along, 

And  fewer  tears,  because  he  labored,  fell 
And  hierher  swelled  the  chorus  of  the  song — 

The  song  of  joy  God  meant  that  men  should  raise, 

The  splendid  song  of  brotherhood  and  praise. 

The  useless  fool  went  dawdling  here  and  there, 
Unmindful  of  all  feelings  but  his  own; 

What  if  men  sang  or  sobbed?    He  didn't  care- 
One  morn  he  woke  to  find  all  pleasures  flown! 

His  tongue  was  thick  and  dry— he  cursed  his  lot— 

And  shriveled  up— and  passed— and  was  forgot. 

E.  S.  Kiser,  in  Chicago  Record-Herald. 


DIVISION  FOUR — REPENTANCE. 

LESSON  XV. 


NATURE  OF  REPENTANCE. 


TOPICS 

I.     Sin — The  transgression  of  law. 

Note  i. 


2.     Process  of  repentance. 

a.  Consciousness  of  sin.  Note  2. 

b.  Sorrow  for  sin,  Note  3, 

c.  Reformation.  Note  4. 


True  and  false  ideas  of  repentance. 

Godly  sorrow.  Note  5. 


Worldly  sorrow. 


Note  6. 
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NOTES. 

1.  NATURE  AND  EXTENT  OP  SIN:— It  is  to  be  repeated  and  empha- 
sized, that  sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law,  (1  John  3:  4,) — that  law  ren- 
ders sin  possible.  They  who  know  no  law,  cannot  sin.  But,  the  law  hav- 
ing been  given,  righteousness  is  made  possible,  in  the  keeping  of  the  law, 
and  sin,  in  its  transgression.  "Without  law  there  could  be  neither  right- 
eousness nor  sin.  And  the  higher  the  law  the  greater  the  possibility  of 
sin,  because  of  the  wider  range  of  prohibition,  and  of  active  duties.  And 
so,  also,  is  the  possibility  of  righteousness  greater.  Apply  this  principle  to 
the  law  of  the  Gospel.  When  faith  in  God  and  Christ,  and  in  the  plan  of 
salavtion,  is  awakened  in  a  man's  mind,  he  learns  and  accepts  a  higher  law 
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than  he  has  known  before.  All  the  sins  that  he  has  committed  and  known 
to  be  sins,  are  brought  forcibly  to  his  mind;  and  in  addition  thereto  acts 
which,  in  his  previous  imperfect  knowledge  of  law,  were  not  known  to  him 
as  sins,  are  now  recognized  by  him  as  such.  The  extent  of  the  law  having 
been  increased,  so  as  to  cover  a  much  greater  number  of  acts,  his  trans- 
gressions of  the  law — sins — appear  to  him  more  numerous  and  more  fla- 
grant. Therefore,  although  sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law,  its  serious- 
ness and  extent  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  law  known  by  the  individual. 

2.  THE  FIRST  ELEMENT  OF  REPENTANCE:— The  knowledge  and 
recognition  of  law  and  of  one's  transgression  of  it,  constitutes  the  first  ele- 
ment of  repentance.  The  new  standard  of  law — the  Gospel,  and  the  perfect 
Ideal  of  that  law — the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  naturally  recall  to  mind  and 
magnify  one's  own  shortcomings.  He  becomes  more  vividly  conscious  of 
his  sins  than  he  has  been  before.  The  contrast  between  his  real  condition 
of  sinfulness  and  the  perfect  ideal  now  set  up  before  him,  is  very  marked, 
much  more  so  than  at  any  previous  time.  And  when  he  acknowledges  his 
own  sins,  at  least  to  himself,  he  has  taken  his  first  step  in  the  act  of  repent- 
ance. But  many  persons,  though  convinced  of  sin,  refuse  to  acknowledge  it 
to  others.  Such  jersons  practice  deception  upon  themselves;  for  they  lay 
themselves  liable  to  the  denunciation  of  John,  "If  we  say  that  we  have  no 

sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us; If  we  say 

that  we  have  not  sinned,  we  make  him  (Jesus  Christ)  a  liar,  and  his  word 
is  not  in  us."  1  John,  1:  8,  10.  "For  there  is  not  a  just  man  upon  earth, 
that  doeth  good,  and  sinneth  not."  Eccl.  7:  20.  Sometimes  this  conscious- 
ness of  sin  is  brought  to  the  minds  of  men  by  severe  means,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, denunciatory  preaching  as  in  the  case  of  Nineveh  (Jonah  3),  or  dire  cal- 
amity as  in  the  case  of  Israel  (1  Kings  17  and  18),  and  of  the  Nephites 
(3  Nephi  8,  9,  and  10),  of  David  (1  Samuel  12:  1-14),  and  many  others. 
But  until  this  consciousness  is  fully  awakened  there  can  be  no  true  repent- 
ance. For  if  a  man  "becomes  a  law  unto  himself,"  and  refuses  to  ac- 
knowledge his  evil  acts  as  sins,  he  deprives  himself  of  the  power  of  re- 
pentance. 

3.  THE  SECOND  ELEMENT  OF  REPENTANCE:— Some  men  are  very 
frank  in  acknowledging  their  sins,  but  devoid  of  sorrow  for  them.  In- 
deed, they  are  so  very  frank  and  bold  in  confessing  their  sins,  that  we  are 
led  to  think  that  they  are  proud  of  their  own  transgressions.  Or  perhaps 
it  is  because  they  are  so  fond  of  being  considered  frank  and  open,  that  they 
parade  their  shortcomings  before  others  on  every  possible  occasion.  But 
while  confessing  their  sins  in  this  excessively  frank  way,  they  justify  those 
sins  by  one  excuse  or  another.  This  self -justification  is  the  exact  opposite 
to  sorrow  for  sin.  But  he  who  experiences  a  sincere  sorrow  for  his  trans- 
gressions, has  taken  the  second  step  in  the  process  of  repentance.  That  is 
why  Paul  rejoiced  in  the  sorrow  which  his  first  epistle  had  caused  the  Cor- 
inthians (2  Cor.  7:  9),  for  he  knew  that  they  sorrowed  unto  repentance. 
Without  Godly  sorrow,  repentance  is  impossible. 

4.  THE  THIRD  ELEMENT  OF  REPENTANCE:— The  completion  of 
the  process  of  repentance  is  the  actual  turning  away  from  sin — reformation 
of  life.  On  this  step  depends  the  efficacy  of  repentance.  For  while,  as  be- 
fore stated,  it  is  impossible  to  repent  unless  one  acknowledges  his  sins  and 
^experiences  sorrow  for  them;   yet  these  feelings  are  vain  and  unfruitful, 


44 Nuggets  of  Truth." 


l^UGGETS,  however  large,  are  of  no  value  so  long-  as 
^^  they  lie  unclaimed;  but  when  claimed  they  bring 
wealth  to  their  owners.     Lucky  are  the}7  who  find  them. 

We  offer  below  some  nuggets  that  have  been  collected 
for  you  specially.  Appropriate  them  and  you  are  wealthy. 

Young  men  and  women  who  are  advancing  most 
rapidly  are  those  with  business  training. 


BOOKKEEPING  ROOM,     WITH   STUDENTS. 

There  is  but  one  College  in  the  inter- West  devoting 
all  its  eoergies  to  purely  business  training. 

This  School's  equipment  is  elegant  and  complete. 

Its  attendance,  the  past  year,  was  nearly  double 
that  of  any  business  department  in  any  school  in  the 
State,  and  two-thirds  as  large  as  the  State  University. 

It  has  more  students  in  first-class  positions  than  the 
business  departments  of  all  other  schools  combined. 

Its  patrons  number  the  most  prominent  men  of  the 
State.     Witness  the  following: 

Hon.  James  Sharp,  Pres.  Board  of  Regents,  U.  of  U. 

Col.  T.  G.  Webber,  Sup't.  Z.  C.  M.  I. 

Hon.  Geo.  Romney,  Mgr.  Taylor,  Romney,  Armstrong  Co. 

President  Joseph  F.  Smith,  President  State  Bank  of  Utah. 

Hon.  James  Chipman,  Pres.  Utah  National  Bank. 

Hon.  R.  N.  Baskin,  Justice  Supreme  Court,  Utah. 


It  has  25  students  in  railroad  positions  alone. 

Its  students  have  been  able  to  go  from  the  school- 
room to  court  reporting  at  once. 

These  things  have  been  possible  because  its  courses 
of  instruction  are  the  very  best. 

Among  all  the  systems  for  teaching  bookkeeping  the 
Ellis  Cabinet  System  easily  takes  first  place.  This  course 
is  pre-eminently  the  best  for  fitting  a  young  person  suc- 
cessfully to  take  charge  of  a  complicated  set  of  books 
without  learning  how  after  he  gets  the  position. 

This  system  is  taught  in  this  State  by  the  Salt  Lake 
Business  College  only. 
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SHORTHAND  DEPARTMENT,  WITH  STUDENTS. 

Concerning  the  Shorthand  work,  the  following  reasons 
why  the  Gregg  System  is  the  best  are  given  from 
among  many  others: 

"It  is  the  easies  tsystem  to  learn,  the  easiest  system  to  write,  and  the 
easiest  system  to  read. 

"In  learning  this,  you  will  save  from  one-half  to  two-tbirds  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  old  systems. 

"You  can  write  business  letters  from  dictation  in  Gregg's  Shorthand 
after  the  fifth  lesson. 

"Ninety-five  per  cent  of  all  Gregg  pupils  can  reach  a  speed  of  from  100 
to  200  words  per  minute,  while  less  than  60  per  cent  of  Pitman  students 
reach  a  speed  of  100  words. 

"Gregg  students  become  enthusiastic — others  discouraged. 

"One  young  man,  a  night  school  student,  wrote  216  words  per  minute  be- 
fore he  had  studied  the  subject  six  months.  He  works  at  Walker  Bro's. 
bankers,  during  the  day.     He  writes  the  Gregg  system." 


Its  courses  in  Typewriting,  English,  Mathematics 
and  Commercial  Law  are  the  very  best. 

These  nuggets  are  from  the  Salt  Lake  Business 
College,  Templeton,  Salt  Lake  City.  Its  catalogues  are 
free. 


PEN-WORK   BY  MR.   ROSS.    OF    THE  SALT  LAKE  BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 
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if  they  are  not  crowned  and  perfected  by  the  act  of  reformation.  And  yet 
this  part  of  the  process  of  repentance,  the  most  necessary  of  all,  is  oftenest 
omitted,  because  it  is  the  most  difficult.  As  sin  becomes  habitual,  so,  often, 
does  sorrow  for  it  grow  into  a  habit.  It  is  very  difficult  to  overcome  a 
habit.  Hence,  many  among'  us,  instead  of  overcoming-  the  habit  of  sin,  fall 
into  the  useless  habit  of  worldly  sorrow  for  sin;  thus  adding  sin  to  sin. 
For  according  to  Paul,  this  kind  of  sorrow,  that  does  not  reach  the  fruit- 
age of  works  of  righteousness,  "worketh  death,"  and  should  be  repented 
of.  But  repentance  is  rarely  given  to  those  who  harden  themselves  in  this 
manner  of  life.  John  the  Baptist's  exhortation  to  the  Jews  who  were  flee- 
ing to  him  "from  the  wrath  to  come,"  is  applicable  to  all  who  are  conscious 
of  their  sin,  and  sorry  for  it: — "Bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance." 
Anything  less  than  this  is  sheer  hypocrisy.  To  recapitulate:  True  repent- 
ance is  a  process  consisting  of  three  steps.  1,  The  person  becomes  con- 
scious of  his  sin,  and  acknowledges  it,  at  least  to  himself.  2.  He  feels  a 
regret  and  sorrow  that  he  has  sinned,  and  therewith  a  desire  to  emulate 
the  righteousness  of  the  ideal  Man.  3.  He  forsakes  his  sins,  and  cultivates 
the  active  virtues,  thus  making  his  repentance  perfect  and  efficacious. 
Under  the  last  heading  must  also  be  included  restitution  for  every  wrong 
committed,  as  this  is  a  necessary  part  of  reformation.  This  restitution 
means  the  righting  of  every  wrong  committed  against  one's  fellow-men. 
Some  sins  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  constitute  wrong-doing  to  others;  avA. 
reformation,   in  such  cases,  must  include  full  restitution. 

5.  TRUE  REPENTANCE:— "Now  I  rejoice  not  that  ye  were  made  sorry, 
but  that  ye  sorrowed  to  repentance:  for  ye  were  made  sorry  after  a  godly 

manner For  godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance  to  salva* 

tion  not  to  be  repented  of,"  (2  Cor.  7:  9,  10).  This  is  the  only  true  repent- 
ance. Godly  sorrow  will,  in  every  case,  lead  to  amendment  of  life— the 
fruits  of  repentance.  Peter,  after  his  denial  of  Christ,  Paul,  after  his 
persecution  of  the  Christians,  Alma  and  the  sons  of  Mosiah,  after  their 
persecution  of  the  people  of  God,  sorrowed  "after  a  godly  manner,"  and 
became  typical  examples  of  true  repentance. 

6.  WORLDLY  SORROW:— "But  the  sorrow  of  the  world  worketh 
death."  (2  Cor.  7:  10).  That  sorrow  which  manifests  itself  in  weeping  and 
lamenting  over  past  sins,  looking  backward  with  vain  regret,  instead  of 
forward  with  brave  determination,  is  here  referred  to.  Sins  sorrowed  for, 
and  yet  repeatedly  committed;  good  resolutions  framed  only  to  be  broken 
again  and  again,  make  up  this  worldly  sorrow.  The  way  to  death  is  paved 
with  this  vain  sorrow  and  these  broken  resolves.  For  it  is  a  well-known 
principle  Of  psychology  that  good  resolutions  which  are  not  carried  into 
effect,  react  injuriously  upon  the  mind,  just  as  decaying  vegetable  and 
animal  organisms  vitiate  the  water-pool.  There  is  nothing  more  injurious 
to  the  soul  than  decaying  resolutions.  A  deadly  moral  miasma  arises 
therefrom,  stifling  and  destroying  all  righteous  emotions,  and  producing 
spiritual  death.  This  is  "the  sorrow  of  the  world."  Cain,  the  murderer, 
Ahab,  the  tyrant,  and  Judas,  the  traitor,  doubtless  had  moments  of  regret 
and  remorse,  and  at  such  times  desired  to  be  well  thought  of  among  their 
fellows.  But  these  impulses  were  only  momentary,  and  did  not  blossom 
into  action;  and  hence  the  men  sank  into  the  condition  of  chronic  moodi- 
ness which  made  one  a  fratricide,  another  a  murderer  and  robber,  and 
the  third  a  traitor. 
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REVIEW. 

1.  What  is  sin?  2.  How  does  law  make  sin  and  righteousness  possi- 
ble? 3.  How  does  the  extent  of  sinfulness  and  of  righteousness  depend 
upon  the  kind  of  law  given?  4.  Why  is  the  greatest  possible  righteousness- 
required  by  the  Gospel?  5.  What  is  the  first  element  of  repentance?  6. 
Why  does  this  naturally  follow  faith  in  Christ?  7.  What  of  those  who 
refuse  to  acknowledge  their  sins?  8.  Repeat  the  words  of  John  concerning 
them.  9.  What  means  are  sometimes  employed  to  bring  their  sins  to  their 
minds?  10.  Give  examples.  11.  Why  can  there  be  no  true  repentance 
without  the  acknowledgment  of  sin?  12.  What  is  the  second  element  of 
repentance?  13.  How  may  excessive  frankness  in  acknowledging  sins  be- 
come offensive?  14.  Discuss  self-justification.  15.  Why  is  Godly  sorrow 
commendable?  16.  What  is  the  third  element  of  repentance?  17.  Why 
is  this  the  most  important  part  of  repentance?  18.  Why  is  it  oftenest 
neglected?  19.  What  evil  habit  may  sinners  fall  into?  20.  What  does 
Paul  say  of  this?  21.  What  did  John  the  Baptist  require  of  those  who 
came  to  him  for  baptism?  22.  What  is  restitution?  23.  Why  is  it  a  ne- 
cessary part  of  reformation?  24.  Review  the  process  of  repentance.  25. 
What,  then,  is  true  repentance?  26.  Give  historical  illustrations  of  it.  27. 
What  is  "the  sorrow  of  the  world?"  28.  Why  does  it  need  to  be  repented 
of?  29.  Give  illustrations  of  it.  30.  Discuss  the  evil  effects  of  broken 
resolves. 


PRELIMINARY  PROGRAM  No.  16. 

i.     Opening  exercises. 


^Reading.      "The  Whistle,"  by  Franklin. 

Music. 

Recitation.      ' '  Specially  Jim. ' ' 

Essay. 


*  When  I  was  a  child  of  seven  years  old,  my  friends,  on  a  holiday, 
filled  my  pocket  with  coppers.  I  went  directly  to  a  shop  where  they  sold 
toys  for  children,  and  being  charmed  with  the  sound  of  a  whistle,  that 
I  met  by  the  way,  in  the  hands  of  another  boy,  I  voluntarily  offered  and 
gave  all  my  money  for  one.  I  then  came  home,  and  went  whistling  all 
over  the  house,  much  pleased  with  my  whistle,  but  disturbing  all  the 
family.  My  brothers,  and  sisters,  and  cousins,  understanding  the  bargain 
I  had  made,  told  me  I  had  given  four  times  as  much  for  it  as  it  was  worth; 
put  me  in  mind  what  good  things  I  might  have  bought  with  the  rest  of  the 
money;  and  laughed  at  me  so  for  my  folly,  that  I  cried  with  vexation; 
and  the  reflection  gave  me  more  chagrin  than  the  whistle  gave  me  pleasure. 
This,  however,  was  afterward  of  use  to  me,  the  impression  continuing  on 
my  mind;  so  that  often,  when  I  was  tempted  to  buy  some  unnecessary 
thing,  I  said  to  myself,  "Don't  give  too  much  for  the  whistle;"  and  I  saved 
my  money. 

As  I  grew  up,  came  into  the  world,  and  observed  the  actions  of  men, 
I  thought  I  met  with  many,  very  many,  who  gave  too  much  for  the  whistle. 
"When  I  saw  one  fond  of  popularity,  constantly  employing  himself  in  poli- 
tical bustles,  neglecting  his  own  affairs,  and  ruining  them  by  that  neglect, 
"He  pays  indeed,"  said  I,  "too  much  for  his  whistle."  If  I  knew  a  miser, 
who  gave  up  every  kind  of  comfortable  living,  all  the  pleasure  of  doing 
good  to  others,  all  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  the  joys  of  benev- 
olent friendship  for  the  sake  of  accumulating  wealth,  "Poor  man,"  said 
I,  "you  pay  too  much  for  your  whistle." 

When  I  met  with  a  man  of  pleasure,  sacrificing  every  laudable  im- 
provement of  the  mind  to  mere  bodily  sensations,  and  ruining  his  health 
in  their  pursuit,  "Mistaken  man,"  said  I,  "you  are  providing  pain  for  your- 
self instead  of  pleasure;  you  give  too  much  for  your  whistle."  If  I  see  one 
fond  of  appearance,  or  fine  clothes,  fine  houses,  fine  furniture,  fine  equi- 
pages, all  above  his  fortune,  for  which  he  contracts  debts,  and  ends  his 
career  in  a  prison,  "Alas!"  say  I,  "he  has  paid  dear,  very  dear,  for  his 
whistle."  In  short,  I  conceive  that  great  part  of  the  miseries  of  mankind 
are  brought  upon  them  by  the  false  estimate  they  have  made  of  the  value 
of  things,  and  by  their  giving  too  much  for  their  whistle. 


LESSON  XVI. 


NECESSITY  OF  REPENTANCE. 


TOPICS. 

I.      Order  of  repentance  in  the  Gospel. 

Note  i. 

a.  A  natural  sequence  of  faith.  Note  2. 

b.  Leads  to  obedience.  Note  3. 


REFERENCES. 

Acts  ii :  38. 

Doc.  &  Cov.  xxxiii:  10-15. 
Art.  of  F.  (T.),  p.  113. 
Gospel,  pp.  146-149. 


2.  Forgiveness  essential  to  salvation. 

Note  4. 

3.  Repentance  essential     to    forgive- 

ness. 


a.  Proofs  from  reason. 

b.  Scriptural  proofs. 


4.     Effects  of   repentance. 


Note  5. 
Note  6. 


a.  Forgiveness.  Note  7. 

b.  Perfecting  character.     Notes  8  &  9. 


NOTES. 


Matt,  xii:  41. 
Rev.  ii:  20-22. 
Gal.  v:  19-21. 
Eph.  v.  5. 

Gospel,  pp.  151-153. 

Art.  of  F.  (T.),  pp.  117,  118. 

Comp.,  pp.  26-31- 
Matt,  xi:  20-22. 

"      xxi:  31,  32. 
Luke  xxiv:  45-47. 
Acts  xvii:30. 
2  Nephi  ix:  24. 
Mosiah  xii:  8-12. 
Alma  v:  31-33,  49-56. 
Doc.   &  Cov.  xix:   4;  lxviii: 


24. 


Ezek.  xxxiii.. 14-16. 
Jonah  iii:  5-10. 
Mosiah  xxvii.8-37. 


1.  LOGICAL.  ORDER  OF  GOSPEL  PRINCIPLES:— At  this  point  it  is 
well  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Gospel  plan  is  perfectly  logical;  not 
only  in  its  reasonableness,  but  in  the  order  of  its  principles.  The  young 
men  who  are  preparing  to  go  into  the  world  and  teach  these  principles, 
should  make  themselves  familiar  with  this  fact  of  logical  sequence,  and 
employ  it  in  pressing  home  their  arguments  and  reasonings.  For  the 
impression  prevails  somewhat  that  the  Elders  are  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  world  to  accept  a  hodge-podge  of  illogical,  unreasonable  principles, 
entirely  subversive  of  men's  faculties  of  reason  and  judgment.  "Whereas 
the  truth  is  that  nothing  simpler  or  more  reasonable  than  the  principles  of 
the  Gospel  can  be  found  in  all  the  domain  of  science.  And  when  the  mind 
is  quickened  by  faith  in  God,  and  these  principles  appear  to  it  in  all  their 
clearness  and  beauty,  the  person  wonders  why  it  is  that  any  one  can  fail 
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to  see  and  appreciate  them.  But  let  us  say  in  passing  that  God  has  wisely 
ordained  that  man  should  first  have  faith — faith  of  a  specific  and  spiritual 
kind,  before  he  can  appreciate  these  principles,  and  see  their  logical  beauty. 
Then  from  this  plane  of  faith  the  reason  sees  and  comprehends  the  order 
and  beauty  of  the  Gospel. 

2.  REPENTANCE  FOLLOWS  FAITH:— Repentance  is  a  natural  se- 
quence of  faith.  Newly  awakened  faith  in  the  Father  and  the  Son  and 
the  plan  of  salvation  produces  a  two-fold  effect,  with  reference  to  sin.  In 
the  first  place,  it  opens  the  mind  to  a  new  law  of  morality  and  obedience, 
much  higher  than  the  laws  of  man,  while  embracing  those  laws.  Furthermore, 
it  brings  those  laws  with  their  prohibitions  and  positive  commandments, 
more  clearly  and  vividly  before  the  mind.  In  the  second  place,  it  sets 
before  the  individual  a  perfect  ideal  of  goodness,  in  the  life  and  charac- 
ter of  Jesus  Christ.  Following  these  two  conditions,  as  logically  as  con- 
clusion follows  premises,  is  a  sense  of  personal  unworthiness  and  lack  of 
fitness  to  law  and  ideal.  This,  as  before  explained,  is  the  consciousness  of 
sin,  which  constitutes  the  first  step  in  repentance.  Hence,  it  is  perfectly 
appropriate  that  the  principle  of  repentance  be  placed  next  to  faith.  In- 
deed, its  order  would  be  illogical  if  it  were  not  so  placed.  For  how  shall 
a  man  repent  of  his  sins,  if  he  do  not  accept  the  law  which  declares  his 
acts  sinful?  How  will  he  follow  Christ's  precept  and  example,  if  he  have  no 
faith  in  Christ?  The  plan  of  salvation  will  be  a  mere  jargon  of  words, 
and  not  a  law  to  be  obeyed,  to  him  who  has  no  faith  in  God.  But  when 
this  faith  is  fully  established,  and  the  Gospel  is  seen  in  all  its  fulness  and 
beauty,  the  man  becomes,  by  contrast,  aware  of  his  own  condition  of  sin- 
fulness; and  the  faith  which  enables  him  to  see  his  own  state,  impels  him 
to  repent  of  his  sins. 

3.  OBEDIENCE  FOLLOWS  REPENTANCE:— When  one  has  become 
thoroughly  convinced  of  his  sinfulness,  and  has  had  his  soul  quickened 
by  an  active,  faithful  zeal  for  the  Gospel,  he  naturally  looks  about  for  a 
means  of  ridding  himself  of  sin.  and  engaging  actively  in  the  service  of 

God.  Knowing  that  he  can  secure  forgiveness  of  sin  by  subscribing  to  the 
newly-found  law  of  the  Gospel,  he  is  naturally  led  to  obedience  to  that 
law.  Therefore,  as  logically  as  repentance  follows  faith,  so  does  obedience 
to  redeeming  law  follow  repentance,  if  the  repentance  is  sincere.  For  sin- 
cere repentance  awakens  in  the  mind  a  strong  desire  to  approach,  by  puri- 
fication from  sfn,  and  by  good  works,  the  ideal  set  up  by  the  Giver  of  the 
law.  And  this  desire  blossoms  into  the  act  of  obedience.  The  first  out- 
ward manifestation  of  this  willingness  to  obey,  is  the  act  of  going  down 
into  the  waters  of  baptism.  As  will  be  more  fully  explained  in  a  subse- 
quent lesson,  the  baptism  is  not  efficacious  unless  the  person's  repentance 
is  sincere.  Hence  repentance  logically  occupies  a  place  in  the  order  of  the 
Gospel  between  faith  as  its. incentive,  and  obedience  as  its  result.  To  be 
sincere,  it  must  have  been  preceded  by  an  earnest  faith;  to  be  efficacious, 
it  must  be  followed  by  a  valid  baptism.  Hence  the  order  as  given  by 
Peter,  (Acts  2:  38),  and  modern  revelation  (Doc.  and  Cov.  20:  37)  is  also 
the   logical   order. 

4.  FORGIVENESS     ESSENTIAL  TO   SALVATION:— When  a  person 
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has  transgressed  the  law,  he  has  become  subject,  1,  to  the  burden  of  sin; 
2,  to  the  penalty  of  sin.  By  the  first  is  meant  the  direct  effects  of  sin  on 
the  man's  nature  and  character— the  weighing  of  him  down  to  earth,  as 
it  were,  the  making  of  him  earthy,  gross,  and  sensual.  And  this  personal 
effect  of  sin  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  For  every  sin  committed,  the 
soul  is  marred,  weakened,  placed  under  a  burden  which  increases  and  is  the 
more  difficult  to  throw  off,  as  sins  increase  in  number  and  grievousness. 

By  the  penalty  of  sin  is  meant  the  punishment  attached  to  it  by  the 
Gospel.  The  same  penalty  is  affixed  to  individual  sin,  that  followed  upon 
the  transgression  of  Adam— spiritual  banishment  from  the  presence  of 
God.  And  this  effect  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  irrespective  of  the  evil  results 
of  sin  upon  the  soul  itself.  God  has  declared  that  the  person  who  has  un- 
forgiven  sins  laid  up  against  him,  canot  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
The  law  and  the  penalty  are  absolute,  and  of  equal  effect  on  all  who  sin. 

Now,  these  two  conditions  preventive  of  one's  spiritual  growth,  must 
be  removed  before  salvation  can  be  obtained.  Both  the  burden  of  sin  and 
the  penalty  of  sin  must  be  removed.  Without  forgiveness  there  can  be  no 
salvation.  "Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  enter  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven."  This  birth,  from  sinfulness  to  righteousness,  includes  forgive- 
ness of  sin. 

5.  FORGIVENESS  OBTAINED  ONLY  THROUGH  THE  GOSPEL:— 
The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  alone  provides  the  means  whereby  both  the 
burden  and  the  penalty  of  sin  may  be  removed.  This  is  what  makes  the 
Gospel  infinitely  better  for  humanity  than  any  system  of  mere  morality 
or  philosophy.  Such  a  system  may  help  one  to  rid  himself  of  the  burden 
of  sin,  for  this  can  be  done  by  forsaking  sin.  The  evil  effects  upon  the 
soul,  produced  by  transgression,  may  be  obliterated  by  future  righteous- 
ness. But  no  amount  of  personal  goodness  can  rid  one  of  the  penalty  of 
sin.  Mere  human  morality  and  philosophy  cannot  do  this.  The  whole 
law  of  the  Gospel  is  required  to  pay  this  penalty,  and  sincere  repentance 
is  an  essential  part  of  this  law.  Therefore,  repentance  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  forgiveness.  But  even  in  overcoming  sin  with  righteousness,  great 
assistance  is  rendered  by  faith  in  the  Gospel.  This  faith,  with  sincere 
repentance,  and  the  gfts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  draws  to  a  man  strength  from 
God,  to  help  him  overcome  his  own  sins.  No  system  of  morals,  ethics,  or 
philosophy  can  render  this  assistance  in  nearly  the  same  degree.  He  who 
depends  upon  such  a  system  is  left  practically  alone  in  the  great  struggle. 
Although  he  has  the  precepts  of  his  system  of  morals,  to 
render  him  slight  assistance,  he  has  not  within  him  the 
active  strivings  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  help  can  be  secured  only 
through  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Hence,  the  burden  of  sin  is  best  removed 
through  the  Gospel.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Godless  systems  of 
philosophy  and  morality  have  universally  failed  to  produce  permanent  na- 
tional morality.  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  repentance  is  the  only 
means  by  which  great  and  lasting  reforms  have  been  brought  about. 

6.  SCRIPTURAL  PROOFS  OF  THE  NECESSITY  OF  REPENTANCE: 
— That  repentance  is  essential  to  forgiveness  is  amply  sustained  by  the 
following  scripture,  which  the  student  is  asked  to  study  with  care:  Matt. 
3:  1,  2,  Mark  1:  14,  15,  Mark  6:  12,  Acts  2:  38,  Acts  3:  19,  Acts  17:  30,  Acts 
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26:  19,  20,  Matt.  11:  20-22,  Matt.  21:  31,  32,  Joel  2:  12,  13,  Isaiah  55:  6,  7,  Jer. 
18:  7,  8,  Ezek.  33:  14-16,  Gal.  5:  19-21,  Luke  24:  45-47,  1  John  1:  8,  9,  2  Nephi 
2:  21,  9:  24,  Jacob  3:  3,  Mosiah  4:  10,  Alma  5:  31-56,  Alma  34:  31-35,  Hel.  5: 
11,  12:  22-24,  3  Nephi  9:  2,  Mormon  5:  22-24,  7:  3-8,  Moroni  8:  24,  25,  Doc.  and 
Cov.  19:  4,  20:  29,  29:  44,  68:  24,  81:   57,  133:  16. 

7.  FORGIVENESS  THROUGH  REPENTANCE:— As  the  necessity  of 
repentance  is  two-fold,  so  are  its  effects.  These  effects  depend  upon  the 
necessity,  and  correspond  with  it.  One  necessity,  as  already  pointed  out 
.(note  4),  is  the  removal  of  the  penalty  of  sin.  This  is  forgiveness,  and  is 
secured  by  repentance  and  the  acts  which  follow  it— baptism,  etc.  The 
man  who  sincerely  repents  and  brings  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance, 
secures,  by  this  means,  forgiveness  of  sins.  Thus  the  penalty  of  a  broken 
law  is  paid,  and  forgiveness  secured.  And  thus  this  bar  to  entrance  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  removed. 

8.  PURIFICATION  THROUGH  REPENTANCE:— The  second  effect 
of  repentance  is  the  removal  of  the  burden  of  sin,  and  the  perfecting  of 
personal  character.  Every  sin,  as  before  stated,  leaves  its  evil  effects 
upon  the  mind.  By  complete  and  perfect  repentance,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  all  these  effects  may  be  removed.  Lying,  lascivious- 
ness,  theft,  profanity,  each  inflicts  its  wound  upon  the  soul.  Weakness  and 
degradation  naturally  and  surely  follow.  If  the  sins  become  habitual,  the 
degradation  becomes  the  deeper.  There  is  neither  happiness,  nor  elevation, 
nor  strength  in  sin.  Under  its  persistent  influence,  character  loses  beauty, 
joy,  and  brightness.  Dulled  and  dimmed,  it  ceases  to  shine  effulgent — and 
soon  the  work  of  man  is  lost  to  the  world.  The  habitual  drunkard,  the 
perjurer,  the  vicious  idler,  the  libertine,  each  represents  the  loss  of  one 
soul's  strength  and  usefulness.  And  for  this  condition  there  is  only  one 
remedy — sincere  repentance.  "Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the 
unrighteous  man  his  thoughts."  This  is  the  one  way  of  rescuing  the  per- 
sonal character  from  the  mire  of  sin.  This  is  the  way  to  perfect  character. 
For  the  act  of  forsaking  sin  naturally  leads  to  the  practice  of  positive 
virtues;  and  the  healing  of  the  wounds  sin  has  inflicted,  and  the  purifying 
and  strengthening-  of  the  soul  by  works  of  righteousness,  bring  about  the 
perfecting  of  character.  The  words  of  Alma  to  his  son  Corianton,  forming 
one  of  the  most  sublime  passages  in  the  English  language,  are  worthy  of 
being  quoted,  since  they  pertain  so  directly  to  this  subject:  "And  now  be- 
hold, my  son,  do  not  risk  one  more  offence  against  your  God  upon  those 
points  of  doctrine,  which  ye  have  hitherto  risked  to  commit  sin.  Do  not 
suppose,  because    it  has  been  spoken  concerning  restoration,  that  ye  shall 

be  restored  from  sin  to  happiness.  Behold,  I  say  unto  you,  wickedness 
never  was  happiness.  And  now,  my  son,  all  men  that  are  in  a  state 
of  nature,  or  I  would  say,  in  a  carnal  state,  are  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and 
in  the  bonds  of  iniquity;  they  are  without  God  in  the  world,  and  they  have 
gone  contrary  to  the  nature  of  God;  therefore,  they  are  in  a  state  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  happiness."    Alma,  41:   9-11. 

9.  REPENTANCE  CONTINUOUS:— It  should  be  understood  that  re- 
pentance is  a  continuous  principle,  extending  throughout  the  entire  life- 
time. Since  our  sins  are  of  daily  occurrence,  it  is  necessary  that  we  repent 
daily.  But  men  should  guard  against  the  habit  of  repeating  the  same  sin 
•each  day,  and  depending  on  a  continuous  repentance  to  secure  forgiveness. 
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The  words,  "Lord,  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner,"  are  so  easily  repeated  that 
many  of  us  are  tempted  to  persist  in  our  favorite  sin,  depending  on  that 
formula  to  secure  forgiveness.  The  continuous  nature  of  repentance  should 
not  be  so  understood.  While  we  should  use  every  endeavor  to  overcome 
habitual  sins,  new  temptations  and  vexations  will  naturally  arise  each  day, 
leading  us  to  petty  transgressions  in  thought,  word,  or  deed.  Therein  con- 
sists the  necessity  of  continuous  repentance. 


REVIEW. 

1.  Discuss  the  logical  order  of  Gospel  principles.  2.  "Why  should  the 
young  men  inform  themselves  as  to  this  order?  3.  What  wrong  impres- 
sion prevails  in  the  world  on  this  subject?  4.  Why  cannot  all  men  see 
this  order  and  harmony?  5.  What  new  knowledge  comes  to  one  with 
faith  in  Christ?  6.  Why  does  he  appear  more  sinful  in  his  own  eyes 
than  before?  7.  Why  does  repentance  naturally  follow  faith?  8.  Why 
would  the  most  sincere  repentance  be  impossible  without  faith?  9.  What 
strong  desire  comes  to  one  when  he  has  repented?  10.  In  what  way,  only, 
may  he  rid  himself  of  sin  and  its  effects?  11.  Show,  then,  that  obedience  to 
the  Gospel  naturally  follows  repentance.  12.  What  is  the  first  act  in  this 
obedience.  13.  Why  is  this  act  of  no  efficacy  if  one  has  not  repented?  14. 
Show  how  revelation  confirms  this  natural  order.  15.  What  is  the  burden 
of  sin?  16.  The  penalty  of  sin?  17.  Why  must  one  rid  himself  of  the 
burden  of  sin  before  he  can  be  saved?  18.  Of  the  penalty  of  sin?  19. 
What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  being  "born  again?"  20.  Show  that  the 
Gospel  is  the  only  means  of  gaining  this  forgiveness.  21.  State  all  that 
any  system  of  human  philosophy  may  do  in  this  direction.  22.  Why  can 
it  not  rid  one  of  the  penalty  of  sin?  23.  Why  is  the  Gospel  a  superior 
means  of  ridding  one  of  the  burden  of  sin,  also?  24.  Bring  up  scriptural 
proofs  of  the  necessity  of  repentance.  25.  In  what  way  alone  may  for- 
giveness be  secured?  26.  What  is  the  second  effect  of  repentance?  27. 
Why  is  it  important?  28.  Name  the  evil  effects  of  sin  on  the  character. 
29.  Discuss  the  necessity  of  perfecting  character  through  repentance.  30. 
Why  is  the  sinner  unhappy?  31.  Repeat  Alma's  words  to  his  son,  Cor- 
ianton,  on  this  subject.  32.  What  do  you  understand  by  repentance  as 
a  continuous  principle?  33.  Explain  this  in  its  proper  meaning.  34.  How 
is  it  sometimes  improperly  applied? 


PRELIMINARY  PROGRAM  No.  17. 

i.  Opening  exercises.     Hymns,  pp.  79  and  96. 

2.  Recitation.      "  How  He  Saved  St.  Michael's." 

3.  Essay. 

4.  Music. 

5.  Reading.* 

*The  letter  that  I  ought  to  write, 

And  put  off  day  by  day, 
The  many  tasks  I  ought  to  do, 

The  calls  I  ought  to  pay, 
The  social  favors  that  I  owe, 

And  should  return — someway 
I  think  of  them  and  yawn — heigh-o-o  ! 

I'll  wait  another  day. 

The  poem  that  I  ought  to  write, 

The  fame  I  should  attain, 
The  laurels  that  my  hands  would  reach. 

The  name  I  hope  to  gain, 
They  urge  me,  scourge  me,  beckon  me, 

Revile  me,  but  someway 
I  sit  and  think  and  yawn — heigh-o-o  ! 

I'll  wait  another  day. 

The  little  good  I  ought  to  do, 

The  poor  I  ought  to  aid, 
The  weak  I  should  lend  succor  to, 

All  in  my  mind  arrayed 
March  angrily     nd  to  and  fro, 

I  ought  to,  but  someway 
I  sit  and  dream  and  yawn — heigh-o-o  ! 

I'll  wait  another  day! 

Since  you're  my  friend — a  valued  friend — 

I  don't  mind  telling  you, 
To  do  'em  all  I  do  intend — 

The  tasks  I  ought  to  do — 
I  thought  this  morning  this  would  t"» 

The  day,  but  now,  someway, 
I'm  tired;   I  don't  believe — heigh-o-o  ! 
I'd — better — work — to-day ! 

The  Bismarck  Tribune-. 


LESSON  XVII. 


HISTORICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  REPENTANCE. 

Note  1. 


TOPICS. 

i.     Individual. 


Note  2. 


a.  Paul.  Note  j. 

b.  Alma  and  Sons  of  Mosiah.    Note  4. 

c.  Peter — Judas.  Note  5. 


d.  David.  Note  6. 

e.  Zeezrom,   Brother  of  Jared,   Oliver 

Cowdery,     Martin    Harris,    T.    B. 
Marsh. 

2.     National. 

a.  Zion — Antediluvians.  Note  7. 

b.  Nineveh.  Note  8. 

c.  Jews.  Note  9. 

d.  Jaredites  and  Nephites.        Note  10. 

e.  Assyria,    Babylon,    Persia,    Greece, 

Phoenecia,  Rome.  Note  11. 


NOTES. 


REFERENCES. 

Gospel,  pp.  159-164. 

Acts  ix:  1-31;  xxii:  6;  xxvi: 
12. 

Mosiah  xxvii:  8-37. 
Mark  xiv :  66-72. 
Matt,  xxvi:  69-75;   xxvii:  3- 
10. 
Luke  xxii  54: -62. 
John  xviii:  15-27;  xxi:  15-22 

2  Sam.  xi:  1-27;  xii:  1-25. 

Ether  ii:  14.  15. 
Alma,    chaps.      11-14;     and 
works  on  Church  History. 


Gospel,  pp.  164-175. 
P.  of  G.  P.,  pp. 
Genesis  v:  21-24. 
"        chaps.  6-9. 

Jonah  chaps.  1-4. 
Deut.  xxviii. 

1  Samuel  to  Nehemiah. 
Works  of  Josephus. 

Ether. 

References  to  be  found 
throughout  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon. 

Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and  general 
historical  works. 


1.  REPENTANCE  PREACHED  IN  ALL  AGES:— Repentance  has  been 
preached  in  all  ages.  From  the  time  of  Adam  to  our  own,  no  dispensation 
has  been  without  its  preachers  of  this  principle.  Some  of  the  most  no- 
table instances  will  be  referred  to  here,  with  the  success  or  lack  of  success 
that  has  attended  the  ministers.  With  these  will  be  treated  some  striking 
instances  of  individual  repentance.  They  will  simply  be  referred  to  in 
the  notes,  and  left  to  further  investigation  by  the  students. 
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2.  INDIVIDUAL  INSTANCES:— Individual  instances  of  repentance 
are  of  two  kinds:  1,  Where  the  person  is  newly  converted,  repentance  na- 
turally and  immediately  following  faith.  2.  Where  he  commits  a  more  or 
less  grievous  sin  after  his  conversion,  repents  of  it,  and  obtains  forgive- 
ness. To  the  first  class  belong  the  cases  of  Paul,  Alma,  the  sons  of  Mo- 
siah,  Zeezrom,  etc.;  to  the  second  class,  those  of  David,  Peter,  Oliver  Cow- 
dery,  Martin  Harris,  etc.  Instances  of  worldly  sorrow  that  has  not  devel- 
oped into  true  repentance,  will  be  referred  to  only  by  way  of  contrast. 

3.  PAUL: — One  fact  must  be  particularly  noticed  in  the  case  of  Paul,- 
that  he  was  already  a  devout  believer  in  God  and  the  Jewish  faith,  and 
sincere  in  his  persecution  of  the  Christians.  Indeed,  he  persecuted  them 
in  the  name  of  God,  looking  upon  them  as  apostates  from  Judaism,  blas- 
phemers, and  therefore  not  fit  for  life  and  liberty.  According  to  his  own 
statement,  he  considered  that  he  was  doing  God  service  in  leading  the 
Christians  before  magistrates,  putting  them  in  prison  and  in  bonds,  or 
bringing  them  to  their  death.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  hold  the  coats  as 
a  witness,  of  those  who  stoned  Stephen,  the  first  Christian  martyr.  Hence, 
his  conversion  consisted  merely  in  his  becoming  convinced  of  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Jesus,  and,  therefore,  of  the  obligation  upon  him  to  cease  perse- 
cuting Christ's  servants,  and  enter  upon  his  service.  This  was  done  sud- 
denly, by  the  voice  of  Jesus  coming  to  him  from  heaven,  while  he  was 
going  to  Damascus  on  his  errand  of  persecution.  His  conversion  was 
miraculous.  After  the  vision,  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance  was  thor- 
oughly tested;  for  he  had  to  place  himself,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  in  similar 
dangers  to  those  he  himself  had  previously  brought  upon  the  Christians. 
It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  Paul's  repentance  consisted  in  this 
change  from  religious  persecution  of  the  Saints  of  God,  to  religious  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  which  he  had  opposed.  His  belief  and  labors  were,  we 
believe,  just  as  sincere  before  his  conversion  as  after.  He  was  doubtless 
as  pure  and  honest  a  man  in  his  own  character  before  as  after.  But  hav- 
ing been  shown,  through  faith,  the  error  of  his  way,  he  turned,  iust  as 
sincerely,  toward  the  right,  and  walked  as  zealously  in  that  path.  In  the 
new  light,  the  actions  he  had  formerly  considered  Godly,  were  shown  to 
him  to  be  sins.  Like  the  honest  ~~an  he  was,  he  repented  of  them.  Here 
is  the  process  of  repentance  perfectly  exemplified;  consciousness  of  sin, 
sorrow  for  sin,  and  complete  reformation. 

4.  ALMA  AND  THE  SONS  OP  MOSIAH:— The  case  of  Alma  and  the 
sons  of  Mosiah  is  different  from  that  of  Paul  in  the  following  particulars: 
1,  They  were  persecutors  of  the  Saints,  not  from  religious  motives,  but 
from  irreligion.  2,  They  were  men  of  iniquitous  lives,  and  led  others  into 
iniquity.  They  thus  caused  apostasy  in  two  ways,  by  persecution  and  by 
temptation.  Hence,  their  repentance  included  all  that  Paul's  included,  and, 
in  addition  thereto,  reformation  of  their  own  morals.  And  their  subsequent 
faithfulness  and  zeal  in  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel  which  they  had 
so  bitterly  opposed,  proves  that  their  conversion  was  in  all  respects  as  sin- 
cere as  Paul's. 

5.  PETER: — Peter's  specific  sin  was  the  three-fold  denial  of  his  Mas- 
ter. The  process  of  repentance  began  with  the  reminder  of  Jesus'  prediction 
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of  his  sin,  which  came  to  him  with  the  crowing  of  the  cock.  Thereby  his- 
sin  was  fully  brought  to  his  consciousness,  and  emphasized  by  the  re- 
proachful glance  of  Jesus.  His  sincere  sorrow  was  manifested  by  his  going 
out  and  weeping  bitterly.  But  his  repentance  was  not  rendered  perfect 
until,  a  few  days  later,  the  resurrected  Christ  appeared  to  him  and  a 
few  others  of  the  Apostles,  who  nad  cone  back  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and 
become  fishermen  again.  After  showing  them  that  He  was  in  reality  their 
resurrected  Lord,  He  turned  to  Peter  and  obtained  from  him  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  love  and  allegiance,  and  commanded  him  to  feed  His 
sheep.  Still  later,  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  the  promise  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  should  come  was  fulfilled.  Then  Peter  stood  up  boldly  and  called 
upon  his  hearers  to  repent.  On  subsequent  occasion?  he  held  out  against 
the  power  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  the  great  Sanhedrim;  and  when  com- 
manded to  cease  preaching  Christ,  answered  that  he  considered  himself  jus- 
tified in  obeying  God  rather  than  man.  And  so,  in  the  face  of  imprisonment, 
bonds,  penalties,  and  death,  he  held  to  his  course  of  duty,  not  flinching  at 
all.  And  this  was  Peter  after  he  had  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  compared 
with  the  Peter  who  stood  alone  tit  the  door  of  the  High  Priest's  house,  and 
denied  his  Master  in  answer  to  a  servant  girl's  question.  By  his  faith- 
fulness in  the  face  of  persecution  and  subsequent  martyrdom,  he  rendered 
his  repentance  perfect  and  sincere,  making  full  restitution  for  the  wrong 
he  had  committed. 

6.  DAVID:— In  the  case  of  David,  we  have  one  of  the  most  tragic 
events  in  all  history.  Raising  himself  by  force  of  character  and  righteous- 
ness of  life  from  obscurity  to  a  position  of  wonderful  power,  and  great 
favor  with  God,  he  seemed  capable  of  overcoming  every  obstacle  and  ac- 
complishing every  purpose.  But  in  one  fatal  moment  he  gave  way  to 
temptation,  and  added  sin  to  sin,  until  the  denunciation,  "Thou  art  the 
man,"  from  the  Prophet  Nathan,  brought  his  sins  before  him  in  all  their 
hideousness.  Then  his  repentance  was  most  sincere.  But  certain  penalties 
had  to  be  paid.  The  child  of  sin  died;  David's  wives  were  subsequently 
taken  from  him,  and  his  exaltation  was  taken  away,  (Doc.  and  Cov.  132: 
39).  Thus,  in  spite  of  his  repentance,  a  terrible  retribution  was  demanded 
of  him.  And  this  goes  to  show  that  there  are  some  sins  which  are  beyond 
the  power  of  repentance  to  overcome  them  entirely.  We  may  safely  con- 
clude from  this  incident,  that  it  is  better  not  to  run  the  risk  of  sinning 
at  all,  for  fear  the  power  to  repent  may  be  taken  from  us,  or  we  be  unable 
to  rescue  ourselves  from  the  consequences  of  our  evil  deeds. 

7.  PEOPLE  OF  ENOCH— ANTEDILUVIANS:— The  first  recorded  in- 
stances of  the  preaching  of  repentance  to  a  nation  occurred  during  the 
time  of  the  patriarchs.  The  prominent  preachers  of  repentance  were  Enoch 
and  Noah,  the  seventh  and  the  tenth  of  the  patriarchs.  They  were  sent 
forth  by  direct  command  of  God,  on  account  of  the  great  wickedness  of 
the  people.  The  results  of  the  two  calls  to  repentance  were  greatly  dif- 
ferent. Enoch  labored  365  years.  In  that  time  he  obtained  a  large  follow- 
ing, established  a  populous  city,  and  trained  his  people  thoroughly  in  their 
manner  of  life.  They  were  on  a  perfect  equality  in  property  matters,  pure 
in  heart  and  ultimately  they  advanced  beyond  the  power  of  sin  and  tempt- 
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ation.  Having-  attained  to  such  a  relative  perfection,  they  were  no  longer 
in  need  of  the  experience  of  an  earthly  probation,  and  accordingly  they 
were  translated,  and,  with  their  city,  taken  to  heaven.  "And  he  (Enoch> 
was  not;  for  God  took  him."  (Genesis  5:  24).  See  also  Hebrews  11:  5,  and 
P.  of  G.  P.  p.  28. 

Enoch  left  a  son,  Methuselah,  whose  grandson,  Noah,  was  called  to 
preach  repentance  to  all  the  people.  Doubtless  they  had  greatly  increased 
in  wickedness  since  the  time  of  Enoch;  for  the  result  of  Noah's  120  years 
of  preaching  was  the  conversion  of  only  seven  people,  the  members  of 
his  own  family.  A  destruction  by  flood  was  wrought  upon  the  rest  of 
humanity.  Nothing  could  more  strikingly  illustrate  the  legitimate  results 
of  repentance  and  non-repentance,  than  the  different  fates  of  Zion,  Enoch's 
city,  and  the  peoples  to  whom  Noah  preached.  In  the  one  case,  salvation 
perfection,  and  sanctiflcation,  through  repentance;  in  the  other,  death  and 
ages  of  spiritual  imprisonment,  through  persistence  in  sin.  (See  1  Peter 
3:  18-20). 

8.  NINEVEH: — The  incident  of  the  repentance  of  Nineveh  is  related 
so  fully  in  the  book  of  Jonah,  that  merely  a  few  comments  are  necessary 
here.  Nineveh,  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  antiquity,  was  situated  on  the 
Tigris  river,  and  was  the  capital  of  Assyria,  one  of  the  great  world  powers, 
and  an  oppressor  of  Israel.  "We  can.  therefore,  understand  why  Jonah  was 
so  unwilling  to  preach  repentance  to  the  people  of  the  city.  Even  when 
circumstances  forced  him  to  go  there,  he  seems  to  have  preached  destruc- 
tion to  the  enemies  of  his  people,  rather  than  repentance.  Hence  he  was 
bitterly  disappointed  when,  as  a  result  of  his  preaching,  they  repented  and 
escaped  the  threatened  destruction.  His  complaining  at  this  constituted  a 
sin,  which  he  was  called  upon  to  repent  of.  To  emphasize  the  lesson  of 
repentance,  the  Lord  made  use  of  the  incident  of  the  gourd,  which  is  com- 
mended to  the  attention  of  the  students.     (Jonah,  chapter  4). 

9.  ISRAEL: — In  the  28th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  is  a  remarkable 
series  of  predictions  regarding  the  future  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Prosperity 
and  the  perpetual  possession  of  Canaan  are  promised  if  the  Jews  remain 
true  to  the  law;  poverty,  oppression,  and  exile  among  the  nations,  if  they 
depart  from  the  commandments  of  God.  The  history  of  the  Jews  from-, 
that  time  until  70  A.  D.,  is  a  record  of  alternate  disobedience  and  repent- 
ance, each  act  of  disobedience  being  followed  by  the  earnest  and  impas- 
sioned preaching  of  an  Elijah,  an  Isaiah,  a  Lehi,  a  Jeremiah,  a  Micah,  or 
some  other  great  prophet,  and  the  infliction  of  reformatory  punishment  on 
the  people,  in  the  form  of  captivity  or  loss  of  life.  Finally,  the  ten  tribes 
of  Israel  were  carried  away  by  Assyria,  and  lost  to  history.  The  two  tribes, 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  endured  a  series  of  oppressions,  after  this,  chief 
among  them  the  Babylonish  captivity.  As  a  result  of  their  rejection  of 
Christ's  urgent  message  of  repentance,  he  predicted  their  final  dispersion 
in  accordance  with  the  curse  in  Deut.  28.  This  dispersion  was  brought 
about  in  70  A.D.,  when  the  Romans  captured  Jerusalem,  destroyed  city  and 
temple,  slew  thousands  of  the  Jews,  and  scattered  the  rest  amort c  the  na- 
tions. Thus,  on  the  whole,  the  history  of  the  Jews  illustrates  the  obstinate 
refusal  to  repent,  culminating  in  the  destruction  which  always  foi'ows  such 
refusal. 
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10.  JAREDITES  AND  NEPHITES:—  The  history  of  the  Jaredites  and 
the  Nephites  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Jews,  in  respect  to  the  preaching  of 
repentance,  and  the  penalty  of  non-repentance.    The  fate  of  these  nations 
should  be  carefully  studied,  not  only  as  an  illustration  of  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  repentance,  but  also  as  a  verification  of  the  declaration  made  by 
the  Lord  to  the  brother  of  Jared,  that  "whoso  should  possess  this  land  of 
promise    .    .    .  . .    .    should  serve  him,  the  true  and  only  God,     or     they 

should  be  swept    off  when    fulness    of    his    wrath    should    come    upon 
them:"     (Ether  2:  8). 

11.  OTHER  NATIONS:— Space  is  not  sufficient  to  admit  of  a  treatment 
of  the  other  great  nations  named  in  the  outlines.  It  must  suffix  to  say 
that  they  all  ripened  in  iniquity,  that  preachers  of  righteousness  called 
them  time  and  again  to  repentance,  and  that,  as  a  result  of  persistent  or 
ultimate  refusal  to  repent,  they  ~.Tere  doomed  to  destruction.  The  law  of 
God  in  their  case  was,  as  it  is  now,  irrevocable.  The  unrepentant  nation 
must  perish. 


REVIEW. 

1.  To  what  extent  has  repentance  been  preached?  2.  What  two 
classes  of  individual  repentance  are  treated  in  this  lesson?  3.  Name  the 
persons  considered  in  each  class.  4.  What  instances  of  worldly  sorrow  are 
noted?  5.  Give  an  account  of  the  conversion  of  Paul.  6.  Discuss  his  sin- 
cerity and  righteousness  of  life  before  his  conversion.  7.  From  what  mo- 
tive did  he  persecute  the  Christians?  8.  How  was  the  sinfulness  of  his 
conduct  made  known  to  him?  9.  Wherein  did  his  repentance  consist?  10. 
Show  that  it  was  sincere.  11.  How  did  the  case  of  Alma  and  the  sons  of 
Mosiah  differ  from  that  of  Paul?  12.  How  was  it  like  Paul's?  13.  What 
evidence  have  we  that  their  repentance  was  sincere?  14.  What  was  Pe- 
ter's sin?  15.  How  was  it  brought  to  his  remembrance?  16.  How  did  he 
manifest  sorrow  for  it?  17.  How  did  he  make  his  repentance  perfect?  18. 
How  do  you  account  for  his  boldness  after  the  Day  of  Pentecost?  19. 
Show  that  his  was  a  typical  case  of  true  repentance.  20.  Relate  the  case  of 
David.  21.  What  penalties  followed  his  sin,  notwithstanding  his  sincere 
repentance?  22.  Give  an  account  of  the  preaching  of  Enoch,  and  its  re- 
sults. 23.  Of  Noah.  24.  Why  did  salvation  come  to  the  people  of  Enoch, 
and  destruction  to  the  antediluvians  of  Noah's  time?  25.  Relate  the 
preaching  of  Jonah  to  the  people  of  Nineveh.  26.  What  effect  did  it  pro- 
duce? 27.  Wherein  did  Jonah's  sin  consist?  28.  What  promises  and 
threats  are  recorded  in  Deuteronomy  28?  29.  Briefly  relate  the  history  of 
the  Israelites,  showing  the  fulfilment  of  these  threats.  30.  Discuss  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jaredites  and  the  Nephites,  as  illustrating  the  principle  of  re- 
pentance. 31.  What  statement  did  the  Lord  make  to  th<*  brother  of  Jared 
with  reference  to  those  who  should  occupy  this  land?  32.  What  general 
principle  is  illustrated  by  the  history  of  all  unrepentant  peoples? 


PRELIMINARY  PROGRAM  No.  18. 

Opening  exercises.     Hymns,  pp.  163  and  164. 
Essay.  * 

Recitation.      "The  Barefoot  Boy,"  by  Whittier. 
Music. 

Reading.      "  The  Vagabonds, "  by  Trowbridge. 
Closing  hymn,  p.  175. 


*  Following  is  an  extract  from  Charles  Dudley  Warner's  delightful  es- 
say on  the  city  man's  views  of  farming. 

HOEING   AS   A   LUXURY. 
My  mind  has  been  turned  to  subiect  of  fruit  and  shad**  +~»es  in  a 

garden.  There  are  those  who  say  that  trees  shade  the  garden  too  much, 
and  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  vegetables.  There  may  be  something 
in  this;  but  when  I  go  down  the  potato  rows,  the  rays  of  the  sun  glancing 
upon  my  shining  blade,  the  sweat  pouring  from  my  face,  I  should  be  grate- 
ful for  shade.  What  is  a  garden  for?  The  pleasure  of  man.  I  should  take 
much  more  pleasure  in  a  shady  den.  Am  I  to  be  sacrificed,  broiled, 
roasted,  for  the  sake  of  the  increased  vigor  of  a  few  vegetables?  The 
thing  is  perfectly  absurd.  If  I  were  rich,  I  think  I  would  have  my  garden 
covered  with  an  awning  so  that  it  would  be  comfortable  to  work  in  it. 
It  might  roll  up  and  be  removable,  as  the  great  awning  of  the  Roman 
Coliseum  was, — not  like  the  Boston  one,  which  went  off  in  a  high  wind. 
Another  very  good  way  to  do,  and  probably  not  so  expensive  as  the  awning,, 
would  be  to  have  four  persons  of  foreign  birth  carry  a  sort  of  canopy  over 
you  as  you  hoed.  And  there  might  be  a  person  at  each  end  of  the  row 
with  some  cool  and  refreshing  drink.  Agriculture  is  still  in  a  very  bar- 
barous stage.  I  hope  to  live  yet  to  see  the  day  when  I  can  do  my  gardening 
as  tragedy  is  done,  to  slow  and  soothing  music,  and  attended  by  some  of 
the  comforts  I  have  named.  These  things  come  so  forcibly  into  my  mind 
sometimes  as  I  work  that  perhaps,  when  a  wandering  breeze  lifts  my 
straw  hat,  or  a  bird  lights  on  a  near  currant-bush,  and  shakes  out  a  full- 
throated  summer  song,  I  almost  expect  to  find  the  cooling  drink  and  the 
hospitable  entertainment  at  the  end  of  the  row.  But  I  never  do.  There  is 
nothing  to  be   done   but  to   turn   round   and   hoe   back  to   the   other  end. 
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NOTES. 

1.  THE  TWO  ELEMENTS  OP  BAPTISM:— Baptism  includes  two  ele- 
ments: immersion  in  water,  and  the  bestowal  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  All 
authorized  baptisms  since  the  time  of  John  the  Baptist  and  many  before 
his  time,  have  consisted  of  these  two  parts.  He  recognized  the  dual  nature 
of  baptism  when  he  said,  "I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water,  but  there  cometh 
one  after  me  who  is  mightier  than  I.  He  will  baptize  you  with  fire  and 
with  the  Holy  Ghost."  These  two  elements  constitute  the  "new  birth," 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  (John  3: 
-5).  Therefore,  in  these  lessons,  when  this  new  birth  is  referred  to,  and  the 
general  subject  of  baptism  is  treated,  these  two  elements  are  understood. 

2.  HISTORY  OP  BAPTISM  ANCIENTLY:— Baptism  was  first  inau- 
gurated on  the  earth,  in  the  time  of  Adam.  This  event  is  related  in  the 
Pearl  of  Great  Price,  as  follows:  'And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  Lord 
had  spoken  with  Adam,  our  father,  that  Adam  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and 
he  was  caught  away  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  was  carried  down 
into  the  water,  and  was  laid  under  the  water,  and  was  brought  forth  out 
of  the  water.  And  thus  he  was  baptized;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  descended 
upon  him,  and  thus  he  was  born  of  the  Spirit,  and  became  quickened  in 
the  inner  man.  And  he  heard  a  voice  out  of  heaven  saying,  Thou  art  bap- 
tized with  fire,  and  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  Previous  to  this  time,  Adam 
had  been  instructed  of  the  Lord  in  this  principle,  and  throughout  these 
teachings,  the  fact  was  emphasized  that  both  the  water  and  the  Spirit  are 
involved  in  this  new  birth.  This  account  is  given  by  Enoch;  and  from  this 
fact  and  the  further  one  that  Adam  was  careful  to  impress  all  true  prin- 
ciples on  the  minds  of  his  descendants,  we  infer  that  baptism  of  water  and 
of  Spirit  was  practiced  by  the  succeeding  generations.  "We  possess  very 
meager  data  of  the  history  of  baptism  down  to  the  time  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist. One  fact,  however,  is  clear;  that  when  Moses  was  taken  from  the 
midst  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  Melchizedek  Priesthood  with  him,  (Doc. 
and  Cov.  84:  25,  26),  complete  baptisms  could  not  be  performed;  the  auth- 
ority to  baptize  with  the  Spirit  being  wanting.  But  during  this  time,  as  we 
are  informed  by  authorities  on  Jewish  history,  converts  to  Judaism  were 
baptized  when  they  became  "proselytes  of  the  gate,"  and 
-circumcised  when  they  became  "proselytes  of  the  temple,"  or  full  members  of 

the  Jewish  community.    Water  baptism,  therefore,   continued  to  be  prac- 
ticed, even  when  the  authority  for  baptism  of  the  Spirit  was  wanting. 

3.  FROM  THE  TIME  OF  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST:— With  the  Dispensa- 
tion of  the  Meridian  of  Time,  the  dual  baptism  was  introduced  again. 
John  the  Baptist  knew  that  One  possessed  of  the  Higher  Priesthood  was  to 
come  after  him,  who  could  and  would  administer  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit 
to  those  whom  he  (John)  baptized  with  water.  Therefore,  whenever  he 
performed  this  partial  baptism,  he  told  the  candidate  to  look  forward  to 
its  completion  by  Messiah,  (Mark  1:  7,  8).  That  this  promise  was  actually 
fulfilled,  we  have  ample  testimony  in  the  promise  and  bestowal  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  by  Christ's  words  (John  14:  16-26,  20:  22,  Acts 
1:  4-8),  and  the  actual  reception  thereof  on  the  Day  of 
Pentecost  (Acts  2).  It  requires  no  argument  to  show  that 
this     dual     baptism     was     practiced     by     the     disciples     of     Jesus     after 
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his  ascension  into  heaven,  since  this  fact  is  so  clearly  stated  in  the  New- 
Testament.  So  thoroughly  did  they  insist  upon  this  point,  that  when  cer- 
tain ones  were  found  who  had  been  baptized  with  water,  but  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  were  immersed  again,  lest  their  former  bap- 
tism had  been  without  authority,  (Acts  19:  1-6).  The  baptism  was  then 
completed  by  the  bestowal  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  "We  are  informed  by  the 
best  authority  that  this  dual  baptism  continued  to  be  practiced  in  proper 
form  for  several  centuries  after  the  death  of  the  Apostles,  being  departed 
from  only  when  the  apostasy  of  the  Church  was  far  advanced.  (See  Gos- 
pel, New  Ed.,  pp.  186-188).  The  doctrine,  in  its  perfection,  was  reintroduced 
with  the  restoration  of  the  Gospel  and  the  organization  of  the  Church 
in  this  dispensation,  (Doc.  and  Cov.  20:  37-41,  39:  6,  23,  49:  11-14).  Thus  the 
perfect  order  which,  we  know  from  the  records,  prevailed  in  the  dispen- 
sation of  Adam,  of  Enoch,  of  the  Nephites,  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Apostles, 
has  been  reinstated  in  the  Dispensation  of  the  Fulness  of  Times.  One  fact 
in  this  brief  account  should  be  emphasized,  viz.:  that  baptism  was  not  sub- 
stituted for  circumcision  in  the  time  of  John  the  Baptist,  as  some  sup- 
pose. Baptism  by  water  had  been  in  vogue  among  the  Jews  for  centuries. 
We  believe  that  the  only  change  made  in  the  ordinance  by  John  the  Bap- 
tist and  Christ,  was  in  completing  it  by  the  addition  of  baptism  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  authority  for  which  had  been  lacking  among  the  Jews 
since  the  time  of  Moses. 

4.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  BAPTISM:— The  philosophy  of  the  new  birth 
is  to  be  found  in  1,  its  necessity;  2,  its  nature.  As  will  be  shown  in  the 
second  topic  of  this  lesson,  its  necessity  grows  out  of  the  spiritual  death. 
There  is  no  clearer  logic  than  that  he  who  is  spiritually  dead  should  be 
spiritually  born  again;  must  be,  indeed,  if  he  would  live  again  spiritually. 
In  the  nature  of  the  new  birth  there  are  two  elements  of  philosophy,  the 
first  growing  out  of  the  commandment  of  God,  the  second  out  of  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  ordinance.  As  to  the  first:  "We  are  to  be  born  again  of  the 
water  and  of  the  Spirit,  because  the  Lord  commands  it.  By  his  authority 
as  our  Creator  and  Redeemer,  He  exercises  the  absolute  right  to  prescribe 
the  means  whereby  our  individual  spiritual  death  may  be  overcome,  and 
new  spiritual  life  secured.  In  this  respect  His  will  is  final.  ""We  have 
been  bought  with  a  price,"  and  He  who  has  purchased  us  has  full  power 
to  decide  upon  the  means  of  our  redemption  from  spiritual  death.  But, 
referring  to  the  second  element  of  philosophy,  we  may  say  that  although 
the  will  of  God  is  absolute  in  this  matter,  the  way  He  has  provided  is  by 
no  means  arbitrary.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  if,  instead  of 
commanding  us  to  be  baptized  in  water  and  to  receive  the  Holy  Ghost 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  God  had  told  us  to  climb  a  tree,  or  run  a  mile, 
or  sing  a  song,  it  would  have  been  just  as  efficacious.  In  a  sense  that  may 
be  true;  but  we  are  safe  in  supposing  that  since  God  did  not  command 
anything  but  baptism  by  water  and  Spirit,  nothing  else  would  have  been 
quite  so  appropriate.  In  His  infinite  wisdom,  God  would,  presumably, 
choose  the  most  appropriate  and  efficacious  means,  although  in  our  limited 
wisdom,  we  are  unable  fully  to  understand  the  reason  for  its  greater  effi- 
cacy. We  can  merely  say  that  the  ordinances  provided  are  beautiful  and 
symbolical,     and     acknowledge     that   we    are  unable  to  suggest  anything 
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more  appropriate.  Therefore,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
means  more  appropriate,  or  it  would  have  been  chosen.  But  we  can  partly, 
at  least,  understand  why  the  particular  means  prescribed  is  the  most  effica- 
cious. It  is  because  it  typifies  so  clearly  the  physical  birth.  Things  physi- 
cal and  things  spiritual  are  closely  related,  and  the  reasonable  presumption 
is  that  they  are  very  nearly  alike.  Hence  the  reason  why  the  spiritual 
birth  should  resemble  the  physical. 

5.  RECONCILIATION  WITH  GOD:— "As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in 
Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  (1  Cor.  15:  22).  Paraphrasing  this  expres- 
sion of  Paul's,  we  may  say,  "As  in  sin  all  die,  even  so  in  baptism — the  new 
birth— shall  all  be  made  alive."  Spiritual  death  is  here  referred  to.  "The 
wages  of  sin  is  death,"  (Rom.  6:  23);  and  he  who  has  unremitted  sins  is 
barred  from  the  spiritual  life.  He  is  not  reconciled  with  God.  Hence  the 
meaning  of  Christ's  words  to  Nicodemus,  "Except  a  man  be  born  of  water 
and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven."  Having  become 
estranged  from  God  through  sin,  men  can  become  reconciled  with  him 
only  through  remission  of  sins,  and  the  new  birth. 

6.  ADMISSION  INTO  THE  CHURCH:— The  Kingdom  of  God  in  hea- 
ven has  a  prototype  on  earth,  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  Entrance  into  the 
one  implies  entrance  into  the  other.  A  man  cannot  become  a  fully  equipped 
citizen  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  without  becoming,  either  for  himself 
or  by  proxy,  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Hence,  it  is  ordained  that 
the  new  birth,  whereby  admittance  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  secured, 
is  the  means  of  entrance  into  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth.  And  as  ad- 
mittance into  one  can  be  secured  only  by  the  "new  birth,"  so  likewise  can 
entrance  into  the  other.  Baptism  is  equally  necessary  for  both.  Therefore, 
the  commandment  has  been  given  in  this  dispensation  that  when  a  person 
accepts  the  Gospel  of  Christ  and  repents  of  his  sins,  he  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  Church  by  baptism  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit  (Doc.  and  Cov.  20:  37). 


REVIEW. 

1.  What  are  the  two  elements  of  a  complete  baptism?  2.  Give  proofs. 
3.  Give  an  account  of  the  first  inauguration  of  baptism.  3.  Why  do  we 
suppose  that  this  baptism  was  continued  among  Adam's  descendants?  4. 
What  change  in  baptism  necessarily  occurred  at  the  death  of  Moses?  5. 
What  evidence  have  we  that  water  baptism  still  continued  among  the 
Jews?  6.  When  was  baptism  of  the  Spirit  again  instituted?  7.  What 
promise  did  John  the  Baptist  give  to  those  whom  he  baptized  with  water? 
8.  How  was  this  promise  fulfilled?  9.  Prove  from  the  New  Testament 
that  those  dual  baptisms  were  continued  by  the  Apostles.  10.  Relate  the 
incident  of  the  disciples  at  Ephesus.  11.  Prove  that  this  complete  man- 
ner of  baptizing  continued  for  some  centuries  after  Christ.  12.  Why  was 
it  afterwards  departed  from?  13.  When  was  it  introduced  again?  14. 
What  mistake  is  sometimes  made,  with  reference  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween baptism  and  circumcision?  15.  How  is  the  "new  birth"  rendered 
necessary?    16.    Why   does   the    Lord   possess    the   right   to   prescribe   the 
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method  of  this  birth?  17.  Why  do  we  think  that  no  other  means  than  the 
one  prescribed  would  be  as  suitable?  18.  Discuss  the  symbolism  of  bap- 
tism. 19.  Wherein  is  the  necessity  of  reconciliation  with  God?  20.  How 
•only  can  this  reconciliation  be  brought  about?  21.  Discuss  baptism  as  a 
means  of  admittance  into  the  Church.  22.  Repeat  the  commandment  given 
in  this  dispensation. 


PRELIMINARY  PROGRAM  No.  19. 

i  Opening  exercises.      Hymns  pp.  174  and  176. 

2.  Reading.* 

3.  Music. 

4.  Essay. 

5.  Recitation.      "Lord  Ullin's  Daughter,"  by  Campbell. 


*FAITH  AND  GOOD  WORKS. 

FRANKLIN. 

Kindnesses  from  men  I  can  return  only  on  their  fellow-men,  and  I 
can  only  show  my  gratitude  for  these  mercies  from  God,  by  a  readiness 
to  help  his  other  children  and  my  brethren.  For  I  do  not  think  that 
thanks  and  compliments,  though  repeated  weekly,  can  discharge  our  real 
obligations  to  each  other,  and  much  less  those  to  our  Creator.  Tou  will 
see  in  this  very  notion  of  good  works,  that  I  am  far  from  expecting  to  merit 
heaven  by  them 

The  faith  you  mention  has  certainly  its  use  in  the  world.  I  do  not 
desire  to  see  it  diminished,  nor  would  I  endeavor  to  lessen  it  in  any  man. 
But  I  wish  it  were  more  productive  of  good  works  than  I  have  seen  it. 

The  worship  of  God  is  a  duty,  the  hearing  and  reading  of 

sermons  may  be  useful;  but  if  men  rest  in  hearing  and  praying,  as  too 
many  do,  it  is  as  if  a  tree  should  value  itself  on  being  watered  and  putting 
forth  leaves,  though  it  never    produced  any  fruit. 

The  Master  thought  much  less  of  these  outward  appearances  and  pro- 
fessions, than  many  of  his  modern  disciples.     He  preferred  the  doers  of  the 

word  to  the    mere  hearers And  those  who  gave  food  to  the 

hungry,  drink  to  the  thirsty,  raiment  to  the  naked  entertainment  to  the 
stranger,  and  relief  to  the  sick,  he  declares  shall  in  the  last  day  be  ac- 
cepted: when  those  who  cry  Lord!  Lord!  who  value  themselves  on  their 
faith,  though  great  enough  to  perform  miracles,  but  have  neglected  good 
works,  shall  be  rejected. 


LESSON  XIX. 


BAPTISM  OF  \NATER-Note  1, 


TOPICS 

i;     Purpose. 

a.  Remission  of  sins. 

b.  Entrance  into  the  Church. 


Note  2. 
Note  j. 


2.     Mode. 


a. 
b. 

c. 


Immersion. 
Effusion. 


Note  4. 
Note  5. 


Evidences  in  favor  of  immersion. 

Note  6. 
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NOTES. 


1.  ONLY  A  PARTIAL  BAPTISM:— Let  it  again  be  emphasized,  that 
in  considering  the  baptism  of  water,  we  are  taking  into  account  only  half 
of  the  new  birth.  It  is  considered  by  itself  only  for  convenience — because 
it  is  a  distinct  ordinance,  complete  in  performance,  though  not  complete 
in  meaning,  symbolism,  and  efficacy.  This  fact  has  been  explained  before, 
and  is  referred  to  here  merely  by  way  of  emphasis. 

2.  PURPOSE: — In  every  ordinance  of  the  Gospel  there  is  a  fixed,  de- 
finite object — the  purpose  for  which  the  ordinance  is  performed.    Applying 
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ithis  principle  to  the  first  ordinance  of  the  Gospel,  water  baptism,  let  us 
see  what  that  purpose  is.  It  will  probably  be  better  to  explain  it  than  to 
attempt  to  prove  it,  for  the  purpose  of  baptism  appears  almost  self-evi- 
dent, and  therefore  beyond  the  need  of  proof.  The  great,  overshadowing 
fact  recognized  at  this  stage  is  that  the  man  has  unforgiven  sins.  His 
faith  in  the  law  of  the  Gospel  has  brought  these  sins  prominently  to  his 
mind,  and  his  repentance  has  produced  a  profound  sorrow  and  a  complete 
reformation.  But  there  has  also  been  awakened  in  his  mind  an  earnest 
desire  to  get  rid  of  the  penalty  of  the  sins  he  has  already  committed.  For 
he  knows  that  unless  a  means  of  ardon  is  provided,  he  will  have  to  suffer 
all  the  consequences  of  his  acts;  "which  suffering,"  said  the  Lord  to  Martin 
Harris,  "caused  myself,  even  God,  the  greatest  of  all,  to  tremble  because 
of  pain,  and  to  bleed  at  every  pore,  and  to  suffer  both  body  and  spirit." 
A  means  of  escape  from  this  terrible  suffering  for  sin,  is  the  one  thing  that 
the  repentant  sinner  seeks.  This  means  is  freely  provided  in  baptism.  And 
herein  it  can  be  seen  how  fully  indebted  we  are  to  God  for  his  mercy  in 
providing  such  a  means  of  escape.  From  what  is  said  here,  it  appears  clear 
that  remission  of  sins  is  the  purpose  of  baptism.  Since  the  one  thing  need- 
ful at  this  point,  is  escape  from  the  penalty  of  sin,  it  fits  in  with  reason 
that  baptism  is  intended  to  effect  tii  deliverance.  To  this  reasoning  cor- 
responds the  evidence  of  the  history  of  the  ordinance  from  the  time  of 
John  the  Baptist.  On  many  occasions  the  remission  of  sins  is  directly 
named  as  the  purpose  of  baptism.  fSee  Mark  1:  4,  Luke  3:  3,  Acts  2:  38, 
Acts  22:  16,  Romans  6:  3-6,  Alma  7:  14,  3  Nephi,  1:  23,  7:  23-25,  3  Nephi  30, 
Doc.  and  Gov.  19:  31,  55:  2,  68:  26,  27,  84:  74.  See  also  The  Gospel,  New  Ed. 
pp.  154-163). 

3.  ENTRANCE  INTO  THE  CHURCH:— When  one  has  his  sins  remit- 
ed,  has  been  "buried  with  Christ  in  baptism,"  and  has  risen  "in  newness  of 
life,"  he  is  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  admitted  into  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Therefore,  it  has  been  ordained  that  baptism  is  the  door  of  entrance  into 
the  Church.  As  has  before  been  stated,  the  Church  is  an  earthly  type  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven;  therefore  the  conditions  of  entrance  into  the  one 
are  similar  to  the  conditions  of  entrance  into  the  other.  But  the  mistake 
is  made  in  some  of  the  sectarian  churches,  of  substituting  this  purpose  of 
baptism  for  the  other  purpose — viz.:  remission  of  sins.  That  first  great 
purpose  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  or  reduced  in  importance,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  we  maintain  that  baptism  is  the  only  means  of  admission 
into  the  Church. 

4.  IMMERSION: — In  every  ordinance  of  the  Gospel,  the  method  of 
performance  is  of  great  importance.  For  although  it  is  not  the  outward 
form  that  gives  life  to  the  principle  in  question,  it  is  still  the  outward 
form  that  keeps  the  principle  visibly  before  the  world.  Neither  is  it  the 
body  that  gives  life  to  the  spirit,  but  it  affords  a  fit  dwelling-place  for  the 
spirit,  and  keeps  the  spiritual  life  visibly  before  one's  associates.  The  comely 
body  best  represents  the  spiritual  life,  and  just  so  the  expressive,  appro- 
priate ceremony  gives  fittest  expression  to  the  principle.  Hence  the  im- 
portance of  the  ordinance  being  as  appropriate  and  beautiful  as  possible. 
And  no  observance  more  beautiful  than  immersion  has  been  discovered, 
to  represent  the  physical  part  of  the  "new  birth"  and  the  "washing  away 
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of  sins."  Hence  the  use  of  this  form  of  baptism  from  the  first  (See  Enoch's- 
account  of  the  baptism  of  Adam,  P.  of  G.  P.  Ed.  1891,  p.  22).  Hence,  also,, 
the  use  of  this  form  by  John  the  Baptist,  the  Apostles,  and  others.  (See 
references  under  sub-topic  c.)  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  the  em- 
ployment of  this  mode  by  the  Book  of  Mormon  prophets,  (Mosiah  18:  12-17, 
3  Nephi  11:  26),  and  to  the  explicit  instructions  given  in  this  dispensation, 
(Doc.  and  Cov.  20:  73,  74).  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  think  of  God's  au- 
thorizing one  or  more  imperfect  modes  when  the  perfect  one  is  available. 

5.  SPURIOUS  FORMS  OF  BAPTISM:— Men,  in  their  imperfection, 
have  instituted  imperfect  and  inappropriate  modes  of  baptism.  All  these 
modes  are  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  effusion.  This  word  includes 
sprinkling  and  pouring  in  all  their  various  forms,  down  to  the  marking  of 
the  cross  upon  the  child's  forehead  with  the  moistened  finger  of  the  priest. 

Eusebius  thus  relates  one  instance  of  the  administration  of  baptism 
by  sprinkling;  his  account  being  made  up  of  extracts  from  a  letter  written 
by  Cornelius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  to  Fabius,  Bishop  of  Carthage:  "To  him 
(Novatus),  indeed,  the  author  and  instigator  of  his  faith  was  Satan,  who 
entered  into  and  dwelt  in  him  a  long  time.  Who,  aided  by  the  exorcists, 
when  attacked  with  an  obstinate  disease,  and  being  supposed  at  the  point 
of  death,  was  baptized  by  aspersion  (sprinkling)  in  the  bed  on  which  he 
lay;  if,  indeed,  it  be  proper  to  say  that  one  like  him  did  receive  baptism. 
But  neither  when  he  recovered  from  disease,  did  he  partake  of  other  things 
which  the  rules  of  the  church  prescribe  as  duty,  nor  was  he  sealed  (in  con- 
firmation) by  the  bishop This  illustrious  character,  aban- 
doning the  church  of  God,  in  which  he  was  converted,  he  was  honored 
with  the  presbytery,  and  that  by  the  favor  of  the  bishop  placing  his  hands 
upon  him  (ordaining  him)  to  the  order  of  bishops;  and  as  all  the  clergy, 
and  many  of  the  laity,  resisted  it,  since  it  was  not  lawful  that  one  bap- 
tized in  his  sick  bed  by  aspersion,  as  he  was,  should  be  promoted  to  any 
order  of  the  clergy,  the  bishop  requested  that  it  should  be  granted  him  to 
ordain  only  this  one." 

From  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  art.  "Baptism"  the  following  is 
taken:  "The  usual  mode  of  performing  the  ceremony  was  by  immersion. 
In  the  case  of  sick  persons  (clinici)  the  minister  was  allowed  to  baptize 
by  pouring  water  upon  the  head  or  by  sprinkling.  In  the  early  Church 
"clinical"  baptism,  as  it  was  called,  was  only  permitted  in  cases  of  ne- 
cessity, but  the  practice  of  baptism  by  sprinkling  gradually  came  in,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  councils  and  hostile  decrees.  The  Council  of 
Ravenna,  in  1311,  was  the  first  council  of  the  Church  which  legalized 
baptism  by  sprinkling,  by  leaving  it  to  the  choice  of  the  officiating  min- 
ister." Thus  it  is  seen  that  "effusion"  is  condemned  by  the  fact  of  its  grad- 
ually coming  into  the  Church  as  a  heretical  doctrine,  against  the  deter- 
mined opposition  of  the  orthodox.  The  only  argument  advanced  in  its 
favor  is  its  greater  convenience,  and  such  an  argument  contains  the  es- 
sence of  apostasy;  for  apostasy  consists,  in  great  part,  in  departing  from 
strict  principle  and  ordinance,  on  account  of  convenience.  That  the  change 
in  form  was  fatal  to  the  meaning  and  efficacy  of  this  sacrament  is  appar- 
ent when  we  consider  that  baptism  is  in  the  likeness  of  a  death  and  a 
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resurrection,  and  a  new  birth  into  righteousness   (Rom.  6:   a-5);   a  thing 
which  sprinkling  could  not  symbolize. 

6.  EVIDENCES  IN  FAVOR  OF  IMMERSION:— It  will  be  impossible 
to  do  more  than  name  the  evidences  which  support  immersion  as  the  only 
efficacious  form  of  baptism.  The  students  are  advised  to  follow  these  evi- 
dences up  with  careful  study,  in  order  to  develop  the  argument  in  its 
complete   form. 

a.  The  evidence  given  in  the  two  preceding  notes,  that  from  the  time 
of  Adam  to  the  fourteenth  century  after  Christ,  the  immersion  was  the 
only  officially  authorized  form  of  baptism,  is  of  value  in  sustaining  our 
proposition.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  evidence  comes  not  from 
Latter-day  Saint  writings,  alone,  but  from  other  sources  as  well.  And  the 
practice  of  the  Saints  is  the  best  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

b.  Wherever,  in  the  Bible,  any  account  is  given  of  the  nature  of  bap- 
tism, approaching  a  description,  immersion  is  plainly  referred  to.  Thus 
Paul  speaks  of  being  "buried  with  Christ  by  baptism."  (Romans  6:  4; 
Col.  2:  12)  and  "planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his  death."  (Romans 
6:5).  Jesus  speaks  of  being  "born  of  water"  (John  3:5).  In  Paul's  account 
of  his  own  conversion,  he  speaks  of  Ananias  telling  him  to  be  baptized 
"and  wash  away  his  sins,"  (Acts  22:  16),  thus  implying  a  perfect  cleansing. 

c.  The  symbolism  of  baptism,  as  a  birth  (out  of  the  watery  element 
into  the  air),  and  as  a  burial  and  resurrection,  is  not  possible  with  any 
other  form  than  immersion.  So  also  the  meaning  of  the  ordinance  as  the 
complete  putting  away  of  the  person's  sins,  can  be  expressed  only  by  im- 
mersion. 

d.  But  the  strongest,  and,  indeed,  the  conclusive  proof,  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  while  the  sects  of  Christendom  were  quarreling  and  wrang- 
ling over  the  mode  of  baptism,  the  controversy  resulting  in  confusion  and 
bitterness,  God  saw  fit  to  reveal  anew  the  proper  mode  of  baptism.  And 
it  was  revealed  in  such  unmistakable  language,  that  no  excuse  for  error 
or  confusion  remains.  When  John  the  Baptist  brought  to  Joseph  Smith 
and  Oliver  Cowdery  the  Aaronic  Priesthood,  authorizing  those  who  posess 
it  to  baptize  by  water,  he  stated  clearly  the  way  in  which  this  ordinance 
should  be  performed  and  the  object  of  it.  (See  Doc.  &  Cov.  Sec.  13.  Also 
Sec.  20:  73,  74.)  Thus  the  great  and  important  question,  which  the  sectarians 
confess  their  inability  to  decide  authoritatively,  is  settled  for  all  time  by 
the  most  authoritative  and  satisfactory  means — a  direct  revelation  from 
God.  And  thus  an  end  is  put  to  controversy;  and  with  no  evidence  in  its 
favor  but  mere  convenience,  baptism  by  effusion  must  go  the  way  of  other 
heretical  doctrines  and  practices.  • 


REVIEW. 

1.  Why  is  the  baptism  of  water  not  complete  in  itself?  2.  Discuss  the 
definiteness  of  the  purpose  of  Gospel  ordinances.  3.  Apply  this  principle  to 
the  ordinance  of  water  baptism.  4.  What  is  the  great  object  of  water 
baptism?  5.  Bring  scriptural  proofs  in  favor  of  this  object.  6.  What  is 
the  second  object  of  baptism?    7.  Why  is  it  particularly  appropriate  that 
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these  two  purposes  should  go  together?  8.  What  error,  in  this  connection, 
is  made  by  sectarians?  9.  Why  is  the  mode  of  baptism  important?  10. 
Why  should  the  most  appropriate  mode  be  expected  to  be  applied?  11. 
What  mode  is  the  proper  one?  12.  Give  proofs  of  this  from  the  Bible.  13. 
From  the  Book  of  Mormon.  14.  From  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants.  15. 
From  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price.  16.  From  history.  17.  What  beautiful 
symbolism  is  to  be  found  in  immersion?  18.  To  what  spurious  forms  of 
baptism  is  the  term  "effusion"  applied?  19.  How  did  these  forms  origin- 
ate? 20.  Relate  the  case  of  Novatus.  21.  What  historical  ob- 
jection is  found  to  effusion?  22.  What  objection  from 
the  standpoint  of  symbolism?  23.  What  is  the  only  argument  in  its  favor? 
24.  Show  that  this  argument  has  in  it  the  element  of  apostasy.  25.  Review 
all  the  evidences  in  favor  of  immersion.  26.  What  is  the  crowning,  con- 
vincing argument  in  favor  of  immersion?    27.    Why  is  it  final? 


PROGRAM  XX  AND  LESSON  XX. 

This  meeting  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  bearing-  of  testimony.  Read  care- 
fully the  instructions  on  testimony  bearing  given  in  Lesson  IX  and  in 
this  lesson. 

The  presiding  officers  of  the  associations,  the  week  before  this  meeting 
takes  place,  should  call  attention  to  it,  and  urge  the  members  to  come  pre- 
pared in  spirit  to  make  the  meeting  a  successful  one. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  testimony  meeting  may 
be,  and  should  be  made,  the  most  profitable  of  all  our  meetings.  It  is  at 
such  meetings  that  the  spiritual  side  of  religion  may  best  be  developed 
and  manifested.  There,  full  play  is  given  to  the  feelings,  which  perform 
so  important  a  part,  under  proper  conditions,  in  our  religious  life.  When 
people  talk  together,  and  sing  together,  and  pray  together,  all  restraints 
of  formalism  removed,  the  Spirit  is  given  a  better  opportunity  to  operate 
freely  in  the  heart.  The  soul  is  melted  with  warmth  of  feeling,  and  be- 
comes pliant  and  plastic,  ready  to  be  moulded  to  the  will  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

If,  then,  the  two  extremes,  suppression  and  exaggeration,  are  avoided, 
and  the  true  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  soul  are  expressed,  an  increase  of 
spiritual  strength  is  secured.  All  assembled  may,  and  should,  enter  into  a 
sympathetic,  spiritual  communion  with  one  another,  the  Holy  Spirit  pre- 
siding over  and  sanctifying  all  thoughts  and  feelings.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how,  under  such  circumstances,  one  discordant  voice  will  not  only  destroy 
the  general  accord,  but  lessen  very  materially  the  spirit  of  the  meeting. 

This  undesirable  result  may  also  be  brought  about  by  a  monotony  of 
testimony;  or  by  wandering  thoughts;  or  by  antagonistic  feelings;  or  by 
ranting  vehemence.  Indeed,  anything  that  does  not  fit  in  with  the  spirit 
of  the  occasion,  brings  about  this  lack  of  harmony. 

The  members  of  the  Mutual  Improvement  Associations  should  attend 
the  regular  fast  meetings  held  in  the  wards  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the 
month.  And  they  should  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  there  present- 
ed, to  bear  testimony.  These  important  meetings  are  too  often  neglected 
by  the  young  people.  The  result  of  this  neglect  is  that  a  monotonous 
sameness  is  often  manifested  in  these  meetings,  only  the  older  people 
taking  part.  A  vigor,  freshness,  and  variety  of  testimony  would  be  secured 
by  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  young  men  to  arise  and  express  their 
thoughts.  This  beneficial  result  will  also  extend  to  the  young  people  taking 
part,  and  attendance  and  interest  at  these  important  meetings  will  in- 
crease. No  Sabbath  meeting  should  be  regarded  as  of  greater  value  than 
the  fast  meeting. 


PRELIMINARY  PROGRAM  No.  21. 

i.  Opening  exercises.     Hymns,  pp.  295  and  180. 

2.  Reading,  "The  Dutchman's  Argument  for  Immersion." 

3.  Music. 

4.  Recitation,*  "Three  Fishers,"  by  Kingsley. 

5.  Music. 


*Three  fishers  went  sailing  out  into  the  west, 
Out  into  the  west,  as  the  sun  went  down. 

Each  thought  of  the  woman  who  loved  him  best, 
And  the  children  stood  watching  them  out  of  the  town. 

For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 

And  there's  little  to  earn,  and  many  to  keep, 
Though  the  harbor  bar  be  moaning. 

Three  wives  sat  up  in  the  lighthouse  tower, 
And  they  trimmed  the  lamps  as  the  sun  went  down; 

They  looked  at  the  squall,  and  they  looked  at  the  shower, 
And  the  night-rack  came  rolling  up  ragged  and  brown; 

But  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 

Though  storms  be  sudden,  and  waters  deep, 
And  the  harbor-bar  be  moaning. 

Three  corpses  lie  out  in  the  shining  sands, 
In  the  morning  gleam,  as  the  tide  goes  down, 

And  the  women  are  weeping  and  wringing  their  hands, 
For  those  who  will  never  come  home  to  the  town. 

For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 

And  the  sooner  it's  over  the  sooner  to  sleep, 
And  good-bye  to  the  bar  and  its  moaning. 


LESSON  XXI, 


BAPTISM  OF  WATER— Continued. 


TOPICS. 

i.     Proper  subjects  for  baptism. 


a.  As  to  age. 

b.  As  to  instruction. 


c.     As  to  intention. 


Notes  i  &  2. 
Note  j. 


Note  4. 


2.     Efficacy. 

a.  As  to  the  subject. 

b.  As  to  the  administrator. 


Note  5. 

Note  6. 
Note  7. 
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NOTES. 


1.  BAPTISM  TO  FOLLOW  FAITH  AND  REPENTANCE:— The  logi- 
cal order  of  baptism  has  been  shown  in  preceding  lessons.  Its  purpose 
being  remission  of  sins,  it  must  have  been  preceded  by  faith  and  repen- 
tance; for,  as  already  shown,  these  must  necessarily  precede  forgiveness. 
It  follows,  therefore,  as  a  strictly  logical  conclusion,  that  baptism  is  of  no 
avail  unless  faith  and  repentance  have  previously  been  experienced.  Since 
these  cannot  be  experienced  by  one  who  has  not  come  to  years  of  ac- 
countability (for  sin  without  accountability  is  impossible)  the  baptism  of 
one  who  is  too  young  to  be  responsible  for  his  own  acts,  is  at  least  a  waste 
of  effort,  if  nothing  worse.  Hence  the  safe  conclusion  that  only  he  should 
be  baptized  who  knows  the  nature  of  sin,  and  his  own  responsibility  for  it, 
and  who  understands  the  nature  of  faith  and  repentance,  and  has  ex- 
perienced them.  But  some  persons  arrive  at  this  condition  much  earlier 
in  life  than  others.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  definite  statement  of  a  uni- 
form age  for  the  baptizing  of  children.  This  definite  time  is  set  in  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Sec.20,  verse  71,  and  Sec.  68,  verses  25-27,  at  eight 
years.    This  affords  a  goal  toward  which  parents  and  children  can  look 
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and  strive;  the  former  seeing-  that  proper  instruction  is  given,  the  latter 
looking  forward  to  the  rite  with  anticipation,  and  preparing  their  minds 
for  it. 

2.  INFANT  BAPTISM: — There  is,  at  present,  much  controversy  re- 
garding infant  baptism.  The  books  referred  to  under  this  subtopic  in  the 
outline,  will  furnish  a  full  and  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  subject. 
All  that  can  be  attempted  in  this  note,  is  to  outline  the  course  of  the 
argument.  The  doctrine  of  infant  baptism  is  based  on  Christ's  words  to 
Nicodemus,  "Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot 
enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven."  The  argument  is:  These  words  are  ap- 
plied to  all  that  are  born  in  mortality.  If  any  of  these  die  in  infancy,  with- 
out being  born  again,  through  baptism,  they  cannot  enter  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven.  In  other  words,  they  are  damned.  This  doctrine  has,  theor- 
etically, consigned  millions  of  infants  ot  the  eternal  fires  of  the  sectarian  hell. 
The  doctrine  is  unreasonable,  because  unmerciful;  and  a  careful  investiga- 
tion shows  it  to  be  unscriptural  as  well.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  mere  as- 
sumption that  Jesus  meant  to  include  in  this  general  rule  those  who  have 
not  reached  the  age  of  personal  responsibility.  Indeed,  the  inference  is  to 
the  contrary.  At  least  we  can  just  as  reasonably  assume  that  infants  are 
not  included,  as  others  can  assume  that  they  are.  This  leaves  the  field 
open  for  argument.  The  great  question  is,  From  what  death  (caused  by 
what  means)  is  the  new  birth  required?  From  the  death  brought  about  by 
Adam's  transgression?  The  advocates  of  infant  baptism  say  yes;  but  we 
say  surely  not,  for  the  new  birth  from  that  came  through  the  atonement 
of  Christ.  "As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive. 
(1  Cor.  15:  22).  Here  is  the  "parting  of  the  way"  between  their  faith  and 
ours.  Which  view  is  scriptural  and  reasonable?  Did  not  Christ  atone  un- 
conditionally for  all  who  have  not,  themselves,  been  guilty  of  sin?  They 
are  not  under  any  condemnation  except  that  of  Adam's  transgression. 
And  if  Christ's  atonement  did  not  do  away  with  that  condemnation,  it 
must  have  been,  in  part,  a  failure.  Hence  the  words  of  Moroni  to  the  ef- 
fect that  they  who  advocate  infant  baptism  deny  the  efficacy  of  the  atone- 
ment. (Moroni  8:  20).  The  new  birth,  through  baptism,  must  be  from  a. 
death  brought  about  in  another  way  than  by  the  transgression  of  Adam. 
There  is  only  one  other  way  of  death,  and  that  is  through  individual  sin. 
Of  this  the  infant  is  incapable.  Therefore,  he  is  entirely  beyond  the  ne- 
cessity of  baptism.  The  atonement  of  Christ  brings  about  the  only  "new- 
birth"  that  he  needs.  To  this  argument,  which  is  based  directly  upon  the 
claims  of  the  advocates  of  infant  baptism,  may  be  added,  by  way  of  empha- 
sis, the  following  facts:  1.  Christ  did  not  institute  or  authorize  infant  bap- 
tism. On  the  contrary,  he  took  the  children  in  his  arms,  blessed  them,  *and 
said,  "Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven."  2.  It  was  not  instituted  by 
the  Apostles,  and  there  is  no  proof  that  it  was  ever  practiced  in  their 
time.  3.  We  learn  from  the  best  evidence  that  the  doctrine  and  practice 
gradually  came  into  use  during  the  third  century  after  Christ,  against  de- 
termined opposition.  It  was,  therefore,  a  heresy,  so  far  as  the  Apostolic 
Church  was  concerned.  4.  And  lastly,  the  voice  of  the  inspired  prophets 
Mormon  and  Moroni  is  against  it,  as  also  the  voice  of  revelation  in  this 
dispensation. 
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3.  NECESSITY  OF  INSTRUCTION:— It  is  unfortunate,  to  say  the 
least,  for  a  person  to  be  baptized,  without  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
principle  of  bapt'ism,  and  the  preceding  principles.  Whether  child  or  man, 
he  should  be  carefully  instructed  as  to  the  nature  of  sin,  his  responsibility 
therefor,  faith  in  the  Godhead  and  the  plan  of  salvation,  the  nature  and 
benefits  of  repentance,  the  meaning  and  effects  of  baptism,  and  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  instruction  should  be  as  thorough  and  complete 
as  the  age  and  intellect  of  the  person  will  admit.  In  the  case  of  a  child 
eight  years  old,  this  instruction  will  necessarily  be  somewhat  elementary; 
but  a  knowledge  of  these  principles,  much  more  thorough  than  is  gener- 
ally believed,  may  be  given  even  to  a  child  of  that  age.  His  instruction 
should  be  sufficient,  at  least,  to  enable  him  to  understand  the  purpose  and 
desired  results  of  his  baptism,  that  the  ordinance  may  not  be  a  meaning- 
less form  to  him.  In  the  case  of  an  adult,  the  instruction  can  and  should 
be  thorough  and  comprehensive.  And  the  rule  is  followed  by  all  of  our  Elders 
in  the  mission  field,  to  give  careful  instruction  to  all  candidates  for  bap- 
tism; that  none  may  take  upon  himself  those  obligations  without  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  their  extent  and  character.  The  law  regarding  the  in- 
struction of  children  is  laid  down  in  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  68:  24-27. 
There  the  positive  statement  is  made  that  if  parents  neglect  to  give  these 
instructions  to  their  children,  the  sin  shall  rest  on  the  heads  of  the  parents. 
From  what  is  said  here,  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  he  is  not  en- 
tirely a  fit  subject  for  baptism  who  has  not  been  instructed  on  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Gospel. 

4.  HONESTY  OF  INTENTION: — It  requires  no  argument  to  show 
that  a  man  must  be  honest  in  his  intentions  in  order  to  gain  remission  of 
sins  through  baptism.  If  one  is  baptized  from  any  other  motive,  he  will 
not  only  fail  to  gain  remission  of  sins,  but  his  act  will  be  accounted  a  sin 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  it  will  be  added  to  his  burden  of  accountability. 
It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  trifle  with  the  holy  sacraments  of  the  Gospel. 

5.  VALIDITY  OF  AN  ORDINANCE:— A  sacrament  of  the  Gospel  may 
be  performed  with  all  outward  appearances  of  correctness,  and  with  all 
external  indications  of  acceptability,  and  still  be  null  and  void— of  no 
efficacy  whatever.  This  lack  of  efficacy  may  arise  from  various  causes,  the 
most  important  of  which  will  be  treated  in  the  following  notes.  But  the 
fact  is  here  emphasized  that  it  is  possible  for  an  ordinance,  to  all  outward 
appearance,  to  be  perfectly  performed  and  yet  be  without  efficacy.  And  this 
rule  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism. 

6.  EFFICACY  AS  TO  THE  CANDIDATE: — The  circumstances  per- 
taining to  the  candidate,  which  may  tend  to  lessen  or  destroy  the  efficacy 
of  the  baptism  are  mainly  as  follows:  a.  He  may  not  have  come  to  years 
of  accountability.  In  that  event  it  would  be  a  case  of  "infant  baptism:" 
and  it  has  already  been  shown  how  inefficacious  that  is.  b.  He 
may  not  have  understood  the  meaning  of  the  ordinance,  and 
may,  therefore,  not  have  made  the  proper  preparation  for  it.  In 
such  a  case,  though  it  might  not  be  safe  to  say  that  the  entire  or- 
dinance would  be  invalidated,  its  efficacy  would  doubtless  be  diminished. 
This  would  be  particularly  the  case,  so  far  as  the  effect  on  his  own  mind 
is  concerned;   and  this  effect  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,     c. 
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He  may  not  be  sincere.  Many  persons  have  entered  the  Church,  and  par- 
taken of  its  outward  ordinances,  from  other  motives  than  a  sincere  de- 
sire to  serve  God.  Perhaps  they  have  had  some  selfish  object  in  view, 
which  they  could  not  accomplish  without  this  deception.  In  all  such  cases 
the  ordinance  would  remain  of  no  effect,  except  as  an  offence  in  the  sight 
of  God,  until,  by  sincere  repentance,  the  persons  bring  themselves  into 
harmony  with  the  law,  and  with  the  sacred  ordinance,  d.  If  the  person 
were  an  incompetent  (mentally)  the  ordinance  would  be  of  no  avail.  It 
would  be  like  baptizing  an  infant. 

7.  EFFICACY  AS  TO  THE  ADMINISTRATOR:— The  efficacy  of  this 
and  other  sacraments  of  the  Gospel  depends  upon  the  one  who  performs 
the  work,  as  well  as  upon  him  who  receives  the  administration.  Apply- 
ing this  particularly  to  baptism,  and  laying  down  the  rules  governing  its 
administration,  the  following  requisites  are  found:  a.  The  administrator 
must  hold  at  least  the  office  of  a  priest  in  the  Aaronic  Priesthood.  There- 
fore, he  must  himself  have  been  baptized,  and  he  must  have  received  the 
laying  on  of  hands  for  the  bestowal  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  b.  He  must  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  the  ordinance,  and  the  proper  manner  of  its  per- 
formance. And  he  must  perform  it  properly,  c.  If  he  knows  of  any  un- 
worthiness,  or  other  reason  why  the  candidate  should  not  be  baptized,  he 
should  refuse  to  act  until  all  matters  have  been  properly  adjusted,  d.  It 
is  appropriate  that  this  ordinance  be  performed  under  the  direction  of  the 
proper  presiding  authority.  The  bishop  of  a  ward,  the  president  of  a 
branch,  or  the  president  of  a  conference  will  usually  direct  this  sacrament 
in  the  division  of  the  Church  over  which  he  presides. 


REVIEW. 

1.  Review  the  logical  order  of  baptism.  2.  Why  must  it  follow  faith 
and  repentance?  3  Why  cannot  these  be  exercised  by  those  below  the 
years  of  accountability?  4.  What  age  has  been  set  for  the  baptism  of 
children?  5.  Why  was  a  definite  age  decided  on?  6.  What  preparation 
should  parents  and  children  make  for  this  event?  7.  On  what  scripture  is 
the  doctrine  of  infant  baptism  based?  8.  What  conclusion  is  reached  by 
some  from  this  passage?  9.  Why  is  this  doctrine  unreasonable?  10.  Show 
that  infants  are  not  expressly  included  in  this  statement?  11.  Prove  that 
infants  are  not  included  in  its  meaning.  12.  From  what  death  is  baptism 
a  birth?  13.  Give  arguments  from  history,  against  infant  baptism.  14. 
From  scripture.  15.  From  modern  revelation.  16.  Why  should  careful  in- 
struction in  Gospel  principles  precede  baptism?  17.  Show  that  this  can  be 
done  with  children.  18.  What  rule  do  our  Elders  follow  with  converts?  19. 
What  is  the  commandment  to  the  Church  regarding  the  instruction  of 
children?  20.  Why  does  the  validity  of  baptism  depend  upon  the  inten- 
tions of  the  candidate?  21.  Why  should  care  be  exercised  in  performing 
an  ordinance,  that  the  conditions  are  proper?  22.  What  conditions  on  the 
part  of  the  candidate  may  stand  in  the  way  of  the  efficacy  of  baptism?  23. 
On  the  part  of  the  administrator?  24.  What  would  you  consider  a  perfect 
condition  for  baptism  in  the  case  of  the  candidate?  25.  In  the  case  of  the 
.administrator?  26.  Why  should  baptisms  always  be  performed  under 
proper  direction? 


PRELIMINARY  PROGRAM  No.  22. 

i.     Opening  exercises.     Hymns,  pp.  101  and  168. 

2.  Reading-.         Selections    from    Dickens'     "Uncommercial 
Traveler. ' ' 

3.  Music. 

4.  Essay. 

5.  Recitation,      "Notorious    Jumping    Frog    of     Calaveras 
County,"  by  Mark  Twain. 


LESSON  XXII. 


BAPTISM  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 


TOPICS. 

i.     Preparation. 

a.  Faith. 

b.  Repentance. 

c.  Baptism  by  water. 


Note  i. 
Note  2. 
Note  j. 


REFERENCES. 

Acts  viii:  14-20;  xix:  1-6;  ii: 


38. 
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Heb.  vi:  1,  2. 

Doc.  &  Cov.  lxxxiv:  64. 

R.  R.,  pp.  48-53. 

Gospel  (new  ed.),  pp.  176- 


Art.  of  F.  (T.),  pp.  162-164. 
O.  P.,  pp.  66-69. 


2.     rianner  oi  administration.     Note  4. 

a,     General  law — Laying  on  of  hands. 

Note  5. 


b.     Exceptions. 


Note  6. 


Acts  viii:  17;  xix:  1-6;  ix: 
17,  18;  x:  1-8. 

Alma  xxxi:36. 

2  Tim.  i:  6. 

Acts  ii:  1-4,  38. 

2Nephixxxi:  8;  12-14,  17. 

3Nephi  xi:  36;  xii:  2. 

Doc.  &  Cov.  xx:  41  43:  xxxv: 
6;  xxxix:  6,  23;  xlix:  11-14. 

R.  R.,  pp.  48-53. 
Gospel  (new  ed.).  pp.    176- 
192. 
Art.  of  F.  (T.),  pp.  170-172. 
O.  P.,  pp.  70,  71. 


NOTES. 

1.  FAITH  AS  A  PREPARATION  FOR  RECEIVING  THE  HOLY 
GHOST: — The  baptism  of  the  Spirit  is  the  crowning  act  of  admission  into 
the  Church — the  last  of  the  four  great  introductory  principles  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Hence  the  necessity  that  this  and  the  preliminary  steps  shall  be  well 
taken.  It  appears  self-evident  that  faith  must  precede  this  baptism.  Faith 
necessarily  includes  a  belief  in  the  Holy  Ghost  and  his  powers  and  bles- 
sings. And  before  one  can  receive  and  enjoy  the  Spirit,  he  must  obtain 
some  knowledge  of  his  gifts  and  blessings,  and  develop  a  faith  in  him. 
Besides,  no  one  would  take  the  necessary  steps  to  obtain  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  if  he  had  not  previously  obtained  a  strong  faith  and  desire 
in  this  direction.  This  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  preparation  of  the  mind 
for  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  may  also  be  said  that  faith  opens 
up  the  mind  to  the  higher  spiritual  manifestations,  and  in  this  way  pre- 
pares the  individual  for  the  quickening  influences  of  the  Spirit.  For  with- 
out faith  man  would  not  be  susceptible  to  the  influences  of  the  spiritual 
world.    Hence  the  law  may  be  deduced,  that  one  cannot  receive  the  baptism 
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■of  the  Spirit  without  the  previous  exercise  of  faith.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  the  order  is  so  set  down  in  the  revelations,  as  shown  in  the  outlines. 

2.  REPENTANCE  AS  A  PRELIMINARY:— It  has  already  heen  shown 
that  repentance  naturally  follows  faith,  and  necessarily  precedes  the  re- 
mission of  sins  by  baptism.  Without  further  argument,  therefore,  it  may 
be  set  down  as  the  second  stage  of  preparation  for  the  baptism  of  the 
Spirit.  This  is  self-evident  from  the  fact  that  repentance  is  an  indispens- 
able preliminary  to  the  baptism  of  water,  which  in  turn  must  precede  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit. 

3.  BAPTISM  AS  A  PREPARATION:— "The  Spirit  of  God  cannot  dwell 
in  unholy  temples."  (Alma  7:  21,  34:  36).  "What!  know  ye  not  that  your 
body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  in  you,  which  ye  have  of 
God?"  (1  Cor.  6:  19).  Therefore,  in  order  to  prepare  the  body  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  must  rid  it  of  sin,  and  render  it  holy.  This 
can  be  done  only  by  a  true  and  holy  faith  in  God,  a  sincere  repentance, 
and  baptism  by  water  for  the  remission  of  sins.  Accordingly,  these 
are  preliminary  steps  that  must  be  taken  before  the  Holy  Ghost  can  be  re- 
ceived. Hence  the  order  set  forth  by  Peter  (Acts  2:  38),  in  speaking  to 
those  whose  faith  had  already  been  quickened,   "Repent  and  be  baptized 

for  the  remission  of  your  sins,  and  you  shall  receive  the 

gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  This  order  has  been  restated  by  revelation  to  the 
Church  in  our  day.  (Doc.  and  Cov.  33:  11).  As  always,  the  scriptural  or- 
der is  the  logical  one. 

4.  OUTWARD  ORDINANCES  NECESSARY:— There  is  a  tendency  in 
the  modern  world  of  Protestantism  to  belittle  the  importance  of  the  out- 
ward forms  and  ceremonies  of  religion.  The  general  thought  is  that  it 
matters  but  little  how  the  thing  is  done,  if  the  intent  is  honest.  In  fact, 
it  is  openly  declared  that  any  considerable  attention  to  the  outward  form 
lessens  the  inward  spirit  of  an  observance.  Freedom  of  performance,  it  is 
said,  produces  freedom  and  wealth  of  spirit.  Hence  the  various  forms  of 
baptism  and  the  permission  of  choice  on  the  part  of  the  candidate.  Hence, 
also,  the  utter  lack,  in  many  sects,  of  any  ordinance  for  the  bestowal  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  They  seem  to  be  willing  to  trust  to  God,  to  give  a  "Pen- 
tecostal shower,"  as  the  preachers  say,  or  to  send  the  Holy  Spirit  in  some 
equally  formless  and  aimless  way.  Their  mistake,  as  is  readily  seen,  con- 
sists in  their  being  led,  through  fear  oi  giving  too  much  attention  to  the  out- 
ward form,  to  the  extreme  course  of  giving  no  attention  to  it  at  all.  It  is 
as  great  an  error  to  consider  the  outward  form  of  no  importance,  as  to 
regard  it  as  of  too  great  importance.  True,  it  is,  or  should  be,  subordinate 
to  the  intent,  just  as  the  body  is,  or  should  be,  subordinate  to  the  spirit. 
But  neither  the  ceremony  nor  the  body  is,  on  that  account,  of  no  value, 
In  fact,  so  long  as  we  are  in  mortality,  and  possess  earthly  bodies,  it  will 
always  be  necessary  for  us  to  appeal  to  those  bodies  by  outward  observ- 
ances, just  as  we  appeal  to  the  spirit  through  underlying  principles.  Our  only 
caution  should  be  that  the  outward  observances  assist  the  understanding 
of  the  principle,  instead  of  hindering  it.  And  to  accomplish  this  end,  God 
has  wisely  ordained  that  there  shall  be  only  one  form  for  each  ordinance, 
and  that  one  the  most  impressive  possible.  In  this  way  the  ceremony 
brings  the  truth  it  exemplifies  forcibly  before  the  mind.     It  shows  the  na- 
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ture  of  the  principle  to  the  human  senses,  as  the  body  manifests  the  nature 
and  condition  of  the  spirit.  From  this  general  standpoint,  and  from  special 
standpoints  named  under  each  ordinance,  we  defend  the  outward  cere- 
monies of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

5.  LAYING  ON  HANDS: — Following  the  idea  expressed  in  the  preced- 
ing note,  we  will  see  what  one  ceremony  is  sustained  by  history  and  appro- 
priateness, as  suitable  for  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  First,  the  usage  in 
former  times:  Peter  and  John  bestowed  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  Samaritans 
whom  Philip  had  converted  and  baptized  with  water,  by  laying  hands  on 
them.  (Acts  8:  14-20).  Paul  did  likewise  with  the  disciples  at  Ephesus,  (Acts 
19:  1-6).  Timothy  had  doubtless  received  the  great  gift  through  Paul  in 
the  same  way;  as  referred  to  in  1  Timothy,  1:  6.  That  this  was  the  mode 
of  Spirit  baptism  practiced  among  the  Nephites  both  before  and  after  the 
coming  of  Christ,  is  evidenced  by  the  incidents  related  in  Alma  31:  36,  and 
3  Nephi  18:  36,  37.  This  practice  continued  in  the  Church  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  long  after  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  as  witnessed  by  many 
passages  in  the  historical  and  doctrinal  writings  of  Mosheim,  Cyprian,  Au- 
gustine, Bruno,  and  others.  Again,  the  ordinance  has  been  revealed  anew 
in  our  day,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  passages  in  the  Doctrine 
and  Covenants:  Sec.  20:  28,  41,  Sec.  29:  6,  23,  Sec.  49:  11-14.  Lastly,  there  ap- 
pears no  more  appropriate  way  to  bestow  this  great  gift  than  by  personal 
contact  of  hand  on  head.  Of  this  they  especially  can  testify  who  have 
felt,  as  thousands  have,  the  warming,  invigorating,  enlivening  effect  of  that 
sacred  contact,  when  a  man,  full  of  this  power,  places  his  hands  upon  an- 
other's head  and  bestows  it  upon  him.  (See  Roberts'  "The  Gospel,"  New 
Ed.  pp.  185-192,  and  Pratt's  "Key  to  Theology,"  pp.  96-98). 

6.  EXCEPTIONS  TO  THIS  ORDER:— One  real  and  two  spurious  ex- 
ceptions to  this  general  rule  of  bestowing  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  laying  on 
of  hands  after  water  baptism,  are  often  cited.  The  real  exception  is  the 
case  of  Cornelius  and  his  family.  When  Peter,  the  Jew,  with  strictly  ex- 
clusive views  regarding  the  Gentiles,  was  called  to  take  the  Gospel  to  Cor- 
nelius, one  of  the  most  prominent  Gentiles  of  Palestine,  he  needed  two 
striking  manifestations  to  convince  him  of  the  worthiness  of  that  class  of 
people  to  receive  the  Gospel.  One  of  these,  the  vision  of  the 
letting  down  of  the  sheet  from  heaven,  with  beasts  clean  and  un- 
clean, of  which  he  was  told  to  eat  indiscriminately,  was  given  him 
previous  to  his  departure  from  Joppa.  The  other,  the  bestowal 
of  the  Hoiy  Ghost  on  Cornelius  and  his  household  before  baptism, 
was  given  after  his  arrival  at  Csesarea.  That  the  two  together 
convinced  him  of  the  fitness  of  the  Gentiles  to  receive  the  Gospel,  is  proved 
by  his  exclamation,  "Can  any  man  forbid  water,  that  these  should  not  be 
baptized,  which  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  we?"  Therefore, 
the  object  of  this  special  departure  from  the  regular  order  was  accom- 
plished. But  it  is  strongly  probable  that  if  Cornelius  and  his  household 
had  refused  to  be  baptized  with  water,  contenting  themselves  with  the 
temporary  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  already  received,  that  gift  would 
have  been  taken  away  from  them.  For  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
gifts  of  the  Gospel  are  bestowed  upon  those  only  who  comply  with  the 
conditions  on  which  those  gifts  are  based.     The  law  has  been  laid  down 
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absolutely,  and  they  who  obtain  the  gift  must  obey  the  law.  If,  therefore, 
Cornelius  and  his  household  had  not  accepted  the  baptism  of  water,  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  would  have  been  taken  from  them.  Hence,  we  can 
reach  the  conclusion  that  they  were  baptized  in  water,  and  had  hands  laid 
on  them  for  the   gift  of   the   Holy  Ghost. 

The  two  spurious  examples  of  exception  to  the  fully  established  order, 
are  the  cases  of  the  disciples  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  and  of  Paul. 
The  first  appears  to  be  an  exception  to  the  manner  of  bestowing  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  second,  to  the  order  of  its  bestowal.  The  first  is  no  exception, 
for  the  reason  that  Jesus  had  already  given  the  eleven  the  promise  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  using  the  formula,  "Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,"  (John  20:  22), 
breathing  on  them,  and,  probably,  laying  his  hands  on  them.  And  this 
promise  was  realized  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  when  the  Apostles  received 
the  visible  manifestations  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  case  of  Paul  is  no  ex- 
ception, for  the  reasonable  inference  from  the  words  and  actions  of  Ana- 
nias on  this  occasion,  is  that  he  first  laid  his  hands  on  Paul  merely  to  heal 
him  of  his  blindness;  and  that  Paul  afterward  received  the  baptism  of 
water  and  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  regular  way. 


REVIEW. 

1.  Why  is  faith  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  reception  of  the  Holy 
Ghost?  2.  Show  that  repentance  must  precede  the  bestowal  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  3.  Discuss  water  baptism  as  a  preliminary.  4.  "Where  is  it  com- 
manded in  scripture?  5.  What  objection  is  sometimes  raised  to  outward 
ordinances?  6.  Why  is  this  objection  urged  particularly  against  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands?  7.  Why  must  some  attention  be  paid  to  outward  or- 
dinances? 8.  Why  must  there  be  but  one  form  for  each  ordinance?  9. 
What  one  ceremony  has  been  ordained  for  the  bestowal  of  the  Holy  Ghost? 
10.  Show  that  this  was  the  usage  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  11.  Among 
the  Nephites.  12.  In  the  eastern  hemisphere  after  the  time  of  the  Apos- 
tles. 13.  What  revelation  on  this  subject  has  been  given  in  our  day?  14. 
Discuss  the  appropriateness  of  this  ceremony.  15.  What  exceptions  to- 
this  order  are  sometimes  cited?  16.  Which  of  these  was  a  real  exception? 
17.  Why  was  the  Holy  Ghost  £iven  to  Cornelius  and  his  family  before 
water  baptism?  18.  What  would  have  happened  if  they  had  refused  to 
be  baptized?  19.  Why?  20.  What  law  governs  the  bestowal  of  the  gifts 
of  the  Gospel?  21.  Show  that  the  case  of  the  Apostles  on  the  Day  of  Pen- 
tecost was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  22.  Show  that  Paul's  case 
was  not  an  exception. 


PRELIMINARY  PROGRAM  No.  23. 

Opening  exercises.     Hymns  pp.  54  and  177. 
Essay.  * 

Recitation,  "The  Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree,"  by  Bryant. 
Music. 

Reading,     "The     Village    Pastor,"     from    Goldsmith's 
"Deserted  Village." 


*  From  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton:  "The  Puritans  were  men  whose 
minds  had  derived  a  peculiar  character  from  the  daily  contemplation  of 
superior  beings  and  eternal  interests.  Not  content  with  acknowledging, 
in  general  terms,  an  overruling  Providence,  they  habitually  ascribed  every 
event  to  the  will  of  the  Great  Being,  for  whose  power  nothing  was  too 
vast,  for  whose  inspection  nothing  was  too  minute.  To  know  him,  to  serve 
him,  to  enjoy  him,  was  with  them  the  great  end  of  existence.  They  re- 
jected with  contempt  the  ceremonious  homage  which  other  sects  substituted 
for  the  pure  worship  of  the  soul.  Instead  of  catching  occasional  glimpses 
of  the  Deity  through  an  obscuring  veil,  they  aspired  to  commune  with  him 
face  to  face.  Hence  originated  their  contempt  for  terrestrial  distinctions. 
The  difference  between  the  greatest  and  the  meanest  of  mankind  seemed 
to  vanish,  when  compared  with  the  boundless  interval  which  separated 
the  whole  race  from  him  on  whom  their  own  eyes  were  constantly  fixed. 
They  recognized  no  title  to  superiority  but  his  favor;  and,  confident  of  that 
favor,  they  despised  all  the  accomplishments  and  all  the  dignities  of  the 
world.  If  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  works  of  philosophers  and 
poets,  they  were  deeply  read  in  the  oracles  of  God.  If  their  names  were 
not  found  in  the  registers  of  heralds,  they  were  recorded  in  the  Book  of 
Life.  If  their  steps  were  riot  accompanied  by  a  splendid  train  of  menials, 
legions  of  ministering  angels  had  charge  over  them.  Their  palaces  were 
houses  not  made  with  hands;  their  diadems  crowns  of  glory  which  should 
never  fade  away.  On  the  rich  and  the  eloquent,  on  nobles  and  priests, 
they  looked  down  with  contempt;  for  they  esteemed  themselves  rich  in  a 
more  precious  treasure,  and  eloquent  in  a  more  sublime  language,  nobles 
by  the  right  of  an  earlier  creation,  and  priests  by  the  imposition  of  a 
mightier  hand." 


LESSON  XXIII. 


BAPTISM  OF  THE 


TOPICS. 

3.  Efficacy. 

a.  As  to  subject. 

b.  As  to  administrator. 

4.  Results  of  Spiritual  baptism. 

a.  Confirmation  of  membership. 

Note  4. 

b.  Purification  of  character.        Note  5. 

c.  Spiritual  gifts.  Notes  6,  7  &  8. 


SPIRIT- 

-Continued. 

REFERENCES 

Note  1. 

Acts  viii:  5-24. 

Note  2. 

Doc.  &  Cov.  xx :  38-43. 
Art.  of  P.  CT.),  pp.  168-172. 

Note  3. 

Gospel   (new  ed.).  pp.   184 
186. 

John  xiv:  26. 

1  Cor.  xii,  xiv. 

Mark  xvi:  16-18. 

Moroni  x:  8-18. 

1  Nephix:  19. 

Alma  xiii:  12. 

3Nephi  xi:  32. 

Doc.  &  Cov.  xiv:  57;  lxxxiv: 
45-73;  cxxxvi:  33;  xviii:  18. 

Art.  of  F.  (T.),  pp.  164-173. 

Gospel  (new  ed.  j,  pp.  133- 
209. 


NOTES. 

1.  EFFICACY:— As  in  the  case  of  water  baptism,  the  baptism  of  the 
Spirit  depends,  for  its  efficacy,  upon  certain  conditions.  It  cannot  be  too 
much  emphasized,  that  the  mere  performance  of  an  act,  such  as  immersing 
a  man  in  water,  or  laying  hands  on  his  head,  has  no  virtue  or  efficacy, 
unless  the  conditions  determining  the  act  are  proper.  The  greatest  danger 
attending  the  observance  of  religious  ceremonies,  is  that  it  may  become 
purely  mechanical — due  regard  not  being  given  to  the  meaning  and  effi- 
cacy of  the  act. 

2.  WORTHINESS  OF  THE  CANDIDATE:— The  conditions  which  the 
candidate  must  have  fulfilled  in  order  that,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  the 
ordinance  may  be  efficacious,  are  briefly  these:  a,  He  must  have  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  b.  He  must  have  repented  of  his  sins.  c.  He  must  have 
been  baptized  by  immersion  in  water,  for  the  remission  of  his  sins;  and 
this  by  one  having  at  least  the  authority  of  a  Priest.  In  order  to  this, 
he  must  have  come  to  years  of  understanding  and  accountability,  and  there- 
fore have  become  able  to  appreciate  the  inner  meaning  of  the  ordinance, 
on  which  depends  its  validity.  Joseph  Smith  says,  "You  might  as  well  bap- 
tize a  bag  of  sand  as  a  man,  if  not  done  in  view  of  the  remission  of  sins 
and  getting  of  the  Holy  Ghost;"  and  this  applies  equally  to  both  water  and 
Spirit  baptism.  Quoting  from  Parley  P.  Pratt's  "Key  to  Theology,"  p. 
98,  "An  agent  cannot  impart  of  the  [Holy  Ghost]  to  another,  unless  that 
other  is  qualified,  washed,  "cleansed  from  all  his  impurities  of  heart,  af- 
fections, habits,  or  practices  by  the  blood  of  the  atonement,  which  is  gen- 
erally applied  in  connection  with  the  baptism  of  remission.    A  man   who 
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continues  in  his  sins,  and  who  has  no  living  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  cannot 
receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  ministration  of  any  agent, 
however  holy  he  may  be." 

3.  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATOR:— The  one  conferring  the 
Holy  Ghost  must  also  have  fulfilled  certain  conditions.  Otherwise,  his  ad- 
ministration will  be  in  vain— the  great  gift  will  not  be  bestowed,  a.  He 
must  have  been  baptized  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  b.  He  must  possess  the 
authority  of  the  Melchizedek  Priesthood.  That  the  power  of  bestowing 
the  Holy  Ghost  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  way  than  by  obedience 
to  these  laws,  is  proved  by  the  case  of  Simon  Magus  in  Samaria  (Acts  8: 
18-25).  John  the  Baptist  could  not  confer  the  Holy  Ghost  on  those  he  bap- 
tized, because  he  had  only  the  Aaronic  Priesthood.  Therefore  he  told  his 
converts  that  one  greater  than  he  would  come  and  baptize  them  with  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

4.  CONFIRMATION:— When  the  Elder  lays  his  hands  on  the  head  of 
the  convert  who  has  been  baptized  with  water,  in  addition  to  bestowing  the 
Holy  Ghost,  he  uses  the  words,  "I  confirm  you  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints."  This  means  that  one  of  the  objects 
of  the  dual  baptism  is  admission  to  the  Church.  The  baptism  of  water 
is  one  part  of  the  act  of  admission.  The  baptism  of  the  Spirit  is  the  other 
part,  and  constitutes  God's  welcome  to  the  new  member. 

5.  PERFECTION  OF  CHARACTER:— Baptism  of  water  and  of  the 
Spirit  constitutes  a  new  birth  (John  3:  5).  Necessarily  this  means  a  spiri- 
tual birth— the  person  becomes  "a  new  man"  spiritually.  The  "old  man 
of  sin"  is  put  off,  and  the  individual  rises  "to  a  newness  of  life."  If  he 
remains  faithful,  he  may  expect  assistance  from  the  Holy  Ghost  in  over- 
coming his  evil  tendencies.  He  may  the  better  resist  temptation,  and  de- 
vote himself  the  more  fully  to  works  of  righteousness.  Indeed,  he  may 
expect  to  have  his  evil  traits  softened  or  removed  by  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit.  A  broader  sympathy,  a  greater  refinement,  a  more  thorough  purity 
may  be  manifested  in  the  individual's  life,  through  this  power.  Instances 
are  on  record  where  evil  appetites  and  tendencies  have  been  entirely  taken 
away  in  a  mysterious  manner,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  was  conferred.  At 
any  rate,  it  should  be  very  much  more  difficult  for  one  to  commit  any 
evil  deed  after  receiving  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  than  before.  And  cer- 
tainly, much  greater  purity  and  strength  of  character  are  required  of  him. 
If  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  cannot  enter  his  temple  until  it  has  been 
cleansed,  surely  he  will  not  remain  a  man's  companion  who  does  not  keep 
his  body  pure.  Hence  greater  assistance  in  acts  of  righteousness  and  in 
getting  rid  of  the  burden  of  sin,  can  be  gained  through  the  Gospel  law, 
than  in  any  other  way.  The  Holy  Ghost  becomes  the  man's  active  helper 
in  this  great  effort. 

6.  IMPORTANCE  OF  SPIRITUAL,  GIFTS:— In  addition  to  the  moral 
influence  referred  to  in  the  preceding  note,  there  are  certain  positive  spirit- 
ual gifts  and  graces  which  accompany  the  manifestation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  These  are  and  have  always  been  characteristic  of  the  possession  of 
this  gift.  They  were  manifested  in  the  time  of  Messiah  and  the  Apostles, 
and  they  were  promised  to  accompany  the  bestowal  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  all  dispensations  of  the  Gospel.     These  gifts  form  one  of  the  most  strik- 
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ing  characteristics  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  They  constitute  one  of  the 
most  important  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  a  system  of  religion.'  A  set  of 
religious  rules  and  observances  may  be  made,  and  a  church  system  organ- 
ized, but  if  the  actual  living  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  lacking,  the 
church  will  be  like  a  body  without  a  spirit.  It  cannot  be  the  Church  of 
Christ,  for  that  Church  cannot  exist  without  the  Holy  Ghost  and  his  living, 
active  gifts.  These  gifts  belong  to  the  individual  members,  as  well  as  to 
the  Church  at  large.  They  are  distributed  among  the  members,  accord- 
ing to  their  peculiar  constitution  and  worthiness,  and  the  will  of 
God.  It  is  possible,  also,  for  any  person  who  has  received 
spiritual  baptism,  to  cultivate  any  one  of  these  gifts,  by  praying 
for  it,  and  rendering  himself  worthy  of  it.  Paul's  injunction  to 
cultivate  the  best  gifts  is  important  (1  Cor.  14:  1).  These  gifts  are  not  so 
much  for  display  as  for  use,  and  those  are  the  best  gifts,  the  exercise  of  which 
confers  the  greatest  benefits  on  others.  This,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  chief 
purposes  for  which  these  gifts  are  bestowed.  While  they  are  a  mark  of  the 
true  Church,  and  confirm  the  faith  of  its  members,  these  uses  are  incidental. 
Their  chief  use  is  the  bestowal  of  benefits  and  blessings. 

7.  GIFTS  OF  THE  SPIRIT:— The  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  chiefly  as  fol- 
lows: prophecy,  healing,  faith  to  be  healed,  tongues,  interpretation  of  ton- 
gues and  all  other  miracles,  wisdom,  knowledge,  signs,  visions,  discernment 
of  spirits,  revelation,  memory  and  knowledge  of  the  things  of  God,  (1  Cor. 
12:  4-12).  They  also  include  the  moral  virtues,  as  love,  peace,  long-suffer- 
ing, joy,  gentleness,  goodness,  meekness,  temperance  (Gal.  5:  22,  23).  It  is 
not  our  purpose,  for  space  will  not  permit,  to  take  these  various  gifts  into 
full  consideration.  But  the  students  should  carefully  study  them,  and  con- 
sider their  nature  and  relative  importance  and  desirability.  Each  one 
should  also  study  his  own  peculiar  disposition  and  the  gifts  best  suited  to 
him.  This  should  be  done,  not  merely  to  satisfy  a  vague  curiosity,  but 
with  the  full  intention  of  deciding  which  gifts  are  most  worthy  and  capable 
of  cultivation.  The  object  should  then  be  to  cultivate  those  most  important 
and  desirable  gifts  to  the  utmost.  For  in  this  day  of  materialism  and  com- 
mercialism, the  cultivation  of  spiritual  gifts  is  too  much  neglected  in  the 
world.  The  work  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  must  be,  largely,  to  revive  these 
gifts  and  manifest  them  to  the  world,  for  the  advancement  of  righteousness 
and  the  glory  of  God.    See  Art.  of  F.  (T.)  pp.  219-239,  Gospel,  pp.  200-205. 

8.  USES  OF  SPIRITUAL  GIFTS:— Spiritual  gifts  are  to  be  considered 
from  two  standpoints:  1,  Their  utility  as  a  means  of  benefiting  humanity; 
2,  Their  value  as  an  evidence  of  the  divinity  of  the  Church.  Paul  says 
these  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  given  to  men  to  profit  withal.  (1  Cor.  12:  7). 
This  means  that  they  are  to  be  used  for  the  profit  of  the  one  who  possesses 
them,  and  of  those  among  whom  labors.  This,  then,  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  chief  values  to  be  attached  to  spiritual  gifts.  Each  of  them 
may  and  should  be  used  under  the  direction  of  the  proper  authority,  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind.  If  one  has  the  gift  of  healing,  it  is  manifest  that  it 
should  be  used  in  behalf  of  the  sick.  If  he  has  the  gift  of  wisdom,  or  pro- 
phecy, or  instruction,  or  knowledge,  it  should  be  used  to  enlighten  or  warn 
his  fellow-men.  If  he  has  faith  to  be  healed,  it  is  of  great  use  to  him 
in  his    own  sickness.     Indeed,  there  is  none  of  the  long  list  of  gilts  outlined 
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by  Paul  in  1  Cor.  12th  and  14th  chapters,  that  cannot  be  used  for  the  im- 
mediate benefit  of  humanity.  And  there  is  no  danger,  apparently,  of  their 
being-  misused  in  any  way.  They  are  beneficial  in  themselves,  and  if  used 
in  a  beneficent  spirit,  with  the  determination  to  better  the  condition  of 
humanity,  they  are  evidently  not  misused  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  For 
that  which  is  good  cometh  of  God.  In  the  other  sense,  also,  spiritual  gifts 
are  valuable.  The  words  of  Jesus  Christ,  "These  signs  shall  follow  them 
that  believe."  (Mark  16:  17),  which  promise  has  been  repeated  and  empha- 
sized in  this  dispensation,  (Doc.  and  Cov.  84:  65),  clearly  indicate  that  these 
gifts  are  to  be  considered  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  the  truth  and 
divinity  of  the  Gospel.  It  may  well  be  said  that  one  of  the  strongest  evi- 
dences of  the  apostate  condition  of  modern  Christendom,  is  its,  rejection  and 
disclaimer  of  spiritual  gifts.  And  yet,  there  is  a  danger  that  too  much 
stress  will  be  laid  on  this  phase  of  the  value  of  these  gifts.  This  may  come 
about  in  two  ways:  1,  An  attempt  may  be  made  to  display  these  gifts  un- 
duly; 2,  Faith  may  come  to  be  based  too  much  on  gifts.  Either  of  these 
conditions  is  decidedly  objectionable,  and  they  constitute  the  manner  in 
which  the  great  gifts  of  the  Spirit  may  be  abused.  The  use  of  any  gift 
merely  for  display,  is  an  abuse  of  that  gift. 


REVIEW. 

1.  Why  should  due  attention  be  paid  to  the  efficacy  of  Spiritual  bap- 
tism? 2.  What  preparation  must  the  candidate  have  made?  3.  What 
should  be  his  state  of  mind?  4.  What  does  Joseph  Smith  say  on  this?  5. 
Parley  P.  Pratt?  6.  What  is  required  of  the  administrator?  7.  Give  in- 
stances. 8.  What  connection  exists  between  the  bestowal  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  confirmation  in  the  Church?  9.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
"new  birth?"  10.  What  effect  should  the  possession  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
have  on  personal  character?  11.  Wherein  consists  the  necessity  of  living 
pure  lives  after  the  Holy  Ghost  has  been  received?  12.  What  assistance 
does  the  Spirit  give  in  this?  13.  What  are  spiritual  gifts?  14.  Wherein 
does  their  value  consist?  15.  Why  are  they  one  proof  of  the  divinity  of 
a  system  of  religion?  16.  Under  whose  direction  are  these  gifts  distri- 
buted? 17.  How  may  a  particular  gift  be  obtained?  18.  What  is  our  duty 
in  this  regard?  19.  What  class  of  gifts  are  the  best?  20.  Name  the  chief 
gifts  of  the  Spirit.     21.    What  should  be  the  object  in  studying  these  gifts? 

22.  What  is  the  peculiar  mission  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  in  this  regard? 

23.  From  what  two  standpoints  may  spiritual  gifts  be  considered?  24. 
Discuss  each  of  these  standpoints.  25.  What  is  the  great  use  of  spiritual 
gifts?  26.  Why  may  they  not  be  misused  when  employed  in  this  way? 
27.  Illustrate  the  use  of  some  of  the  most  important  gifts.  28. Why  do 
spiritual  gifts  mark  the  true  Church?  29.  What  does  their  absence  from 
sectarianism  prove?  30.  Why  should  too  much  stress  not  be  laid  on  this 
value  of  these  gifts?    31.    Why  should  the  gifts  not  be  used  for  display? 
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